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The Financial Resources of Social Insurance 


by 
Dr. Hubert Korxkiscu 


of the Prague Polytechnikum 


It was explained in a recent number of the Review that the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labour Office had decided that the 
1925 Session of the International Labour Conference should be devoted 
to social insurance questions, and that in view of this decision the 
Office, in connection with its preparation of a general report on the 
subject, proposed to invite certain external collaborators to contribute 
articles on general problems of insurance for publication in the Review. 
The first of these articles, entitled ‘‘ Financial Systems in Social 
Insurance ”’, by J. Ferdinand Dreyfus', discussed the advantages 
and disadvantages in the different branches of social insurance of 
the various possible financial systems (distribution of annual costs 
or capital values, fixed premiums, capitalisation of individual accounts, 
etc.). In the article below the questions discussed are the raising 
of the necessary funds and the division of the cost between the state, 
the employer, and the worker, the arguments for and against a system 
of uniform contributions or of scales graduated either according to 
actual earnings or to a system of wage classes, and methods of collecting 
the contributions. After examining the solutions of these problems 
adopted in the laws of the different countries, the author is seemingly 
of opinion that, in spite of apparent divergences in the systems in 
force, the cost of social insurance is in the last analysis borne by 
production, and that it must therefore be entered as an item in the 
costs of production. 


fMHE amount of the funds required each year by the various 

branches of social insurance depends on the system of financ- 
ing or covering costs adopted, whether that of covering capital 
requirements or expenditure, that of fixed premiums or distri- 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 583-606. 
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bution of losses. Given the system, there is the further question 
of how the necessary funds are to be raised, which is the subject 
to be discussed below. 


THE STaTE CONTRIBUTION 


The question which is the right principle, that of insurance 
or that of relief, has been, and still is, much discussed. It will 
not be dealt with here, nor whether the institution known as social 
insurance admits claims derived from insurance contracts and is 
therefore genuine insurance, or establishes independent claims 
in public law to maintenance and is therefore perhaps ‘relief * 
(Fiirsorge) ; and whether therefore it would not be better to replace 
the antithesis ‘ principle of insurance or principle of relief’’, by 
another, namely, ‘raising funds by contributions from those 
concerned or covering costs by the state ”’!. 

For the present purpose this question will be considered settled 
in favour of the so-called insurance principle, and the institutions 
based on the principle of expenditure being covered by the state 
(e.g. the British and Belgian Old Age Pension Acts, German mater- 
nity benefits) will not be discussed. The starting point is there- 
fore that the costs of social] insurance are to be met by contributions 
paid in respect of the individual persons insured. This principle 
does not preclude the question whether the state should pay a 
subsidy towards sums which in principle are to be raised by those 
concerned. 

The reasons adduced in favour of a state subsidy are partly 
theoretical, partly practical, and partly historical. 

“This reform is more especially a work of public hygiene and 
health. It maintains the race, develops its strength, and husbands 
its powers?.”” The assumption by the state of the costs of medical 
treatment is sufficiently justified by the idea that not only public 
hygiene, but also the care for the health of the individual, is a 
function of the state, and further, that the frequency and duration 
of individual cases of illness are influenced by the standard of 
public health, for which the state is responsible. Yet precisely 





1 Cf. Korxiscu : Hinige Grund;ragen des Sozaivrersicherungsproblemes. Prague, 
Verlag Calve, 1923. 

* Edouard Grinpa: Rapport fait au nom de la ( ommission d’ Assurance et de 
Prévoyance sociales chargée d’examiner le projet de loi sur ies assurances sociales. 
Paris, 1923. 
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THE FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF SOCIAL INSURANCE 


in this form the state contribution is not customary. As a rule 
the state contributes to the cash benefits of social insurance, not 
to its non-cash benefits. The British National Health Insurance 
Act constitutes an exception, as under it the state pays the same 
proportion (two-ninths) of the cost of medical treatment and 
drugs as of the cash benefit. Until 1922 the state even granted 
considerable sums to cover such part of the cost of non-cash bene- 
fits as could not be met out of current contributions. In the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes the state in some 
cases refunds the cost of hospital treatment for venereal diseases, 
trachoma, mental diseases, and tuberculosis?. 

A further argument is that by social insurance the state is 
freed from part of the burden of poor relief, and that it should 
therefore grant an equivalent in the form of a subsidy towards 
the cost of social insurance. This argument is open to the objec- 
tion that wages should cover the maintenance of the worker when 
he is unable to work, as well as the maintenance after his death 
of his surviving dependants who are unable to work, precisely 
as in the higher ranks of industrial employment. If private enter- 
prise breaks down on this point and fails to carry out its social 
duties, the bu den of supporting incapacitated workers and sur- 
vivors falls on the state poor relief system. It would however 
be absurd to deduce from this that private enterprise had a first 
claim on the state for the maintenance of incapacitated workers 
and their surviving dependants. It is far rather the right and duty 
of the state to urge private enterprise to look after its own labour 
power, and thus to avert an unjustifiable public charge. 

We do not propose to discuss whether the statement often 
adduced that the state can claim a share in the administration 
of social insurance institutions only if it contributes towards their 
cost is theoretical or practical. In either case the position is 
untenable. The right of the state to take suitable measures for 
effectively supervising the administration of the compulsory insti- 
tutions it has created is self-evident. 

Where the amount of insurance benefit is so closely dependent 
on wages and the period of insurance that the benefit is too small 
when wages are low and the period of insurance short, the state 
subsidy is also often intended to increase the inadequate benefit 
‘‘in order to satisfy the just claim of the worker to a reasonable 





1 Workers’ Insurance Act of 14 May 1922, section 54, subsection 4. 
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degree of relief ’’!. Yet apart from the fact that so steeply gradu- 
ated a scale of pensions is wrong in itself, this evil may be reme- 
died without state intervention, as it is possible to form a reserve 
out of normal contributions for improving the lower rates of 
benefit. The French Social Insurance Bill has made at least 
partial provision to this effect. 

It. may be admitted that the introduction of social insurance is 
facilitated if the state takes over a part of the burden, i.e. distrib- 
utes it over the whole of the population which contributes towards 
state expenditure in general. If, however, insurance covers all 
classes of wage-earners, the sections of the population which 
defray state expenditure coincide in the main with the persons 
who have to pay social insurance contributions, so that what 
they escape in insurance contributions they have to pay in taxes. 
Accordingly this argument too is very largely illusory. In coun- 
tries in which the cost of poor relief is borne by the local author- 
ities, it cannot even be said that the state budget is relieved of 
part of this burden and can therefore afford a contribution towards 
the cost of social insurance. It is however unusual, except in the 
case of unemployment insurance, to require the local authorities 
to contribute towards this expenditure (Sweden, Norway, France). 

In some countries (France, Belgium, Italy, Denmark) the 
state, before introducing compulsory social insurance, tried to take 
its place by subsidising voluntary funds. With the help of gener- 
ous subsidies the funds have grown steadily in scope and power ; 
though it is only in Denmark that they have come to include a 
considerable portion of the population. When compulsory insur- 
ance was introduced the powerful funds were inevitably made 
responsible for its administration. At the same time the object 
of the state subsidy, which aimed at promoting voluntary insurance 
in the hope of avoiding compulsion, fell to the ground. The funds, 
however, had become accustomed to the state subsidy and could 
not allow any deterioration in their circumstances, so that it would 
have been impossible to win them over to compulsory insurance 
unless the state subsidy was maintained in another form. 

Although there is thus no adequate intrinsic justification for 
the state subsidy in its present form, it has become established as 
a convenient custom, and it is necessary to determine in which 





1 Memorandum to the German Government Invalidity Insurance Bill, in 
Stenographische Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen des Reichstages, 1888-1889, Vol. IV, 


p. 58. 
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form it is most effective. Leaving out of account unemployment 
insurance, which must be dealt with separately, the forms in which 
the state has hitherto contributed towards the cost of social insur- 
ance are as follows: 


(1) Grants which bear no relation either to contributions, 
or to benefits, or to cost of administration : 
(a) Lump sum grants, usually as foundation capital ; 
(6) Grants recurring at regular or irregular intervals. 


(2) Subsidies to contributions and the payment of contri- 
butions during military service. 


(3) Payment of part of the cost of insurance benefits, either 
by paying a proportion of the statutory benefits, or by granting 
subsidies over and above the statutory benefits : 

(a) State participation in all benefits ; 

(6) State contribution dependent on the total income of 
the person entitled to benefit ; 

(c) Contribution to bring up too low rates of benefit 
to a minimum ; 

(d) Taking over part of the extra burden during the first 
period of operation of the Act. 


(4) Payment of part of the cost of administration : 
(a) By subsidies to the administrative expenses of the 
carriers of insurance ; 
(6) By taking over all or part of the management of 
insurance. 


(5) State guarantees of statutory claims. 


(1) (a2) Under section 51 of the Swiss Sickness and Accident 
Insurance Act of 13 June 1911 the state granted the Accident 
Insurance Institute a sum of 10 million francs (half for the reserve 
fund and half for working capital) on its foundation. Section 25 
of the Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act grants the government 
a credit of 100 million kronen towards the construction of hospi- 
tals. According to section 235 of the Roumanian Act of 7 February 
1912, the Central Office set up to administer insurance was given 
18 hectares of state land in six different localities for the erection 
of hospitals. Section 15 of the German Customs Act of 25 Decem- 
ber 1902 assigned certain agricultural duties to a future scheme 
of survivors’ insurance ; the proceeds of these duties were trans- 
ferred to a Survivors’ Insurance Fund created by the Act of 8 April 
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1907 and from 1 January 1912 onwards (when the fourth part of 
the Federal Insurance Code came into force) they were applied 
to cover the Federal subsidies to survivors’ pensions (sections 2 
and 3 of the Act introducing the Federal Insurance Code of 19 July 
1911). 

(1) (6) Section 200 of the above-mentioned Roumanian Act 
transfers to insurance institutions certain revenues which would 
otherwise fall to the state : escheats, lapsed savings bank deposits, 
lapsed coupons on state securities. The Italian Act on the Work- 
ers’ National Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Fund (codified 
text of 30 May 1907) allocates to the National Fund, which was 
turned into a Social Insurance Fund by the Act of 21 April 1919, 
the following revenue (section 89) : a foundation capita] of 10 mil~ 
lion lire, half of all lapsed bank notes, lapsed post office savings 
bank deposits, lapsed deposits in the Deposit Fund, one-tenth 
of the revenue of church property which has fallen to the state, 
seven-tenths of the annual net profits of the post office savings 
bank, half the annual net profits derived from the administration 
of trustee deposits, and escheats. The last three types of revenue 
were withdrawn by section 34 of the Act of 21 April 1919, but the 
remainder are still paid into the Social Insurance Fund. 

(2) Under section 4 of the British National Insurance Act of 
16 December 1911 (as amended by the Act of 7 August 1924) 
the state pays two-ninths of the total contributions for sickness 
and invalidity insurance combined. In Norway the state pays 
two-tenths of the contributions to sickness insurance, and the 
commune one-tenth (section 31, paragraph 5, of the Act of 6 August 
1915). In Switzerland the Federal Government pays one-fourth 
of the contributions for non-industrial accidents, and one-eighth 
of the contributions for the voluntary accident insurance of per- 
sons with an annual income of less than 4,500 francs (sections 108 
and 117 of the Act of 13 June 1911 as amended by the Act of 
9 October 1920). The Roumanian Government pays into the 
Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Fund one-third of the current 
contributions (section 188 of the Act of 7 February 1912). In 
Roumania, in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and 
according to the Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act, the state 
pays the contributions for persons called up for military service. 
Section 34 of the Swedish Pension Insurance Act of 30 June 1913 
lays down that a sum equal to one-eighth of the paid-up voluntary 
contributions is to be paid yearly into the Pensions Fund out of 


state revenues. 
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(3) (2) The German Federal Government pays an annual 
subsidy of 48 gold marks (before the war 50) to every invalidity, 
old age, widow’s, or widower’s pension, and of 24 gold marks 
(before the war 25) to every orphan’s pension (section 1285 of 
the Federal Insurance Code as amended by the Act of 31 July 1924), 
and bears half the cost of the ordinary maternity benefit 
(section 205d of the Federal Insurance Code as amended by the 
Act of 26 September 1919). In Italy the state gives an annual 
subsidy of 100 lire towards every invalidity and old age pension, 
pays half the widow’s pension of 50 lire a month which is payable 
for six months after the death of an insured person, and pays the 
pension contributions due during periods of military service. 
It also adds a supplementary pension to pensions derived from 
payment of voluntary contributions. This supplementary pension 
is equel to one-third of the pension derived from voluntary contri- 
butions in the case of persons not compulsorily insured, and one- 
sixth in the case of those compulsorily insured (sections 8, 9, 
32, 34, and 38 of the Act of 21 April 1919). In addition it increases 
the nursing benefit paid under the Act of 17 July 1910 by 10 lire. 
Under the French Act of 5 April 1910, on workers’ and peasants’ 
old age pensions, as amended by the Act of 27 February 1912, 
the state makes a annual grant of 100 francs towards every pension 
(section 4). The original provision, that the state was to pay 
into the Old Age Pension Fund the capital for covering these 
grants, was repealed by the Act of 27 February 1912. According 
to the French Social Insurance Bill the state will increase sickness 
benefit and invalidity and old age pensions by 50 centimes a day, 
10 francs a month, and 100 francs a year, respectively, for each 
child under 16 of the insured person. 

(3) (6) The Swedish Pensions Insurance Act, as amended 
by the Act of 13 October 1921, requires the state to pay subsidies 
towards the pensions of persons with an annual income of less 
than 425 kronor (men) or 400 kronor (women), amounting to 225kro- 
nor for men and 210 kronor for women, less six-tenths of the part 
of the income in excess of 50 kronor, together with a bonus for the 
heads of families of 75 or 102 kronor, according as the pension 
was granted before or after 1 January 1922 (section 6). Three- 
quarters of the cost of these subsidies is met by the state and one 
quarter by the provincial councils and the communes (section 10). 
Under section 123 of the Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act the 
state grants an annual subsidy of 500 kronen to every invalidity 
and old age pension, of 250 kronen to every widow’s or widower’s 
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pension, of 100 kronen to every pension of a child who has lost 
one parent, and of 200 kronen to every pension of a child who has 
lost both parents, provided that the annual income of the recipient 
does not exceed 6,000 kronen, not including the pension fixed in 
the Bill. 

(3) (c) In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
the state, under section 77 of the Workers’ Insurance Act of 14 May 
1922, pays a subsidy towards invalidity and old age pensions of 
less than 1,500 dinars, and towards orphans’ pensions and widows’ 
allowances which are not equivalent to a pension of this amount. 
The amount of the subsidies is fixed annually in accordance with 
a credit granted by the budget estimates. The French Social 
Insurance Bill fixes minimum invalidity and old age pensions and 
provides for a general guarantee fund to secure them. This fund 
is to be formed mainly by assigning to it specified proportions of 
the premiums collected ; if these prove insufficient the state must - 
make up the remainder (sections 116 and 120). The departments 
and communes are to transfer to the state annually half the amount. 
which they save on poor relief as the result of the introduction 
of social insurance (section 122). 

(3) (2) In Sweden the pensions are calculated on a more 
favourable scale for persons entitled to them when the Pensions 
Insurance Act came into force; the extra expenditure involved 
is met by the state (section 37). In the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes the Central Workers’ Insurance Institution 
must pay certain benefits in respect of accidents occurring between 
1 July 1911 and the date the Act of 14 May 1922 came into opera- 
tion (1 July 1922), the cost of which must be met by the state unless 
it can be covered otherwise (sections 204 and 205). Under the 
Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act persons of more than 60 years 
of age on the date the Act comes into operation are excluded from 
insurance ; their case is to be covered by a special Act. A credit 
of 130 million kronen was granted by an Act of 21 December 1921 
to meet part of the cost of providing for these persons. 

(4). (a) In Switzerland the Federal Government refunds to 
the National Accident Insurance Office half its administrative 
expenses, and paid all the expenditure of the Office before it 
started work (section 51 of the Act of 13 June 1911). In the 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes the state pays an 
annual contribution of two million dinars towards the adminis- 
trative expenses of the Central Workers’ Insurance Institution. 
The contributions specified in the French Insurance Bill are intend- 
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ed to be used solely for meeting the cost of benefits’; the state 
defrays all the administrative expenses, paying definite amounts 
to the individual insurance institutions for this purpose, calculated 
partly as a percentage of contributions, partly per head of the 
persons insured and in receipt of pensions (sections 120 and 121). 

(4) (6) In every instance the state defrays the cost of the 
offices and courts which must be set up in consequence of the 
introduction of social insurance. In Sweden the contributions 
are collected partly by the communes, partly by the state with 
the taxes. The pensions are paid out by the communes, and the 
administration of the Act is supervised by the Pensions Board, 
which is a state authority, so that in this way the state bears the 
whole burden of the administrative expenses. In Roumania, 
under the Act of 7 February 1912, insurance is administered by 
a central office, the cost of which is included in the national budget 
(sections 193 and 210). 

(5) The compensation provided for by the French Accident 
Compensation Act of 9 April 1898 is guaranteed by a fund formed 
out of supplements to the tax on industry (sections 24 and 25). 
Under section 14 of the Swedish Pensions Insurance Act the communes 
are liable for the payment of so much of the contributions 
as it is their business to collect. The German Federal Insurance 
Code establishes the following liabilities ; that of the Federal or 
State Governments for the obligations of dissolved industrial 
mutual insurance associations (sections 647, 648, 961, 1122) ; 
of the association of communes or the State for the obligations 
of invalidity, old age, and survivors’ insurance institutions (section 
1402) ; of the commune for the contributions for agricultural 
accident insurance, unless it can be proved that distraint was 
levied without effect (section 1026). 

































The health of the population affects the community as a whole 
and it is both the right and duty of the state not only to promote 
general hygiene, but also to set up institutions to provide sick per- 
sons with the best possible medical treatment and to cure them as 
thoroughly and quickly as possible — in order to prevent any 
unnecessary reduction in the total national labour power, if for 
no other purpose. It therefore follows that the state should in 
some form or other contribute towards the cost of the non-cash 
benefits of sickness insurance. 














1 GRINDA: op. cit., p. 47. 
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The same argument would also justify the state taking over 
the whole cost of medical treatment and drugs, which would be 
considerably less than the cost of the ordinary subsidies to pensions. 
The proper course would seem to be to extend the system in force 
in France since 1893 and 1913, by which the state provides medical 
treatment free of charge for the aged poor, the infirm, incurables, 
women during confinement, and large families. 

There is no cogent reason for any further participation by the 
state in financing social insurance. The arguments brought for- 
ward, in so far as they are not inconclusive, are based on the ideas 
of an economic system which is not that of the present day. If 
there is to be no change in the existing system, it is both right in 
principle and sufficient in practice that the state should draw the 
attention of private enterprise to the need for providing for the 
maintenance of the workers during illness and for the support 
of disabled and old workers and of their surviving dependants 
who are unable to work. At the most an intrinsic reason could be 
devised for the state increasing inadequate benefits up to the 
minimum of subsistence as part of its general system of relief. 
This has already been done in Germany by the Relief Order of 
13 February 1924. It would work out in practice in the same way 
as the French system of state contributions. It should be remem- 
bered, however, as already stated, that such low rates of benefit 
ought to be and can be avoided. 

The position is different for unemployment insurance. This 
problem is so extensive that the present study can only touch on 
a few points of principle. The phenomenon of unemployment 
is partly individual, partly collective. In the first case it consti- 
tutes a more or less prolonged interruption of work during the 
search for fresh employment. In its collective form it originates 
in crises in the process of production ; these in turn are due either 
to the defective organisation of industry, which fluctuates without 
uniform management between depression and prosperity, or to 
political disturbances (wars, tension between countries culmina- 
ting in tariff wars, etc.). In view of the exis.ing democratic forms 
of government it can hardly be disputed that private undertakings 
are responsible for political disturbances only to the extent of their 
share in the general economic system ; it is therefore reasonable 
that in this instance the community should pay for the resulting 
unemployment. 

This principle has been followed only in Germany and Czecho- 
slovakia, where after the war the unemployed were supported 
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out of state funds (in Germany only until 1 November 1923). 
In Great Britain, the unemployment unsurance system created 
before the war was hastily extended during the war and still 
more by the Act of 9 August 1920, so that the cost of unemploy- 
ment, which was rising especially quickly at the beginning of 1921, 
was very largely unloaded on private industry. Similar action 
was taken in Italy with the Act of 19 October 1919, in Switzerland 
with the Decision of the Federal Council of 29 October 1919, and 
in Austria with the Act of 24 March 1920. In other countries 
there is no compulsory unemployment insurance, nor is it admitted 
that the unemployed have any claim on the state or the 
municipality to relief. 

When unemployment is caused by crises due to lack of system 
in production, the cost should be met by private enterprise, but 
it is not easy to organise the financing of these costs. To raise 
the funds during the crisis itself would intensify it. Consequently 
an emergency fund should be accumulated in advance out of con- 
tributions from private undertakings or the workers, as the case 
may be. When the fund is exhausted, state advances could be 
made, to be paid back out of future contributions, the rate of 
which would have to be raised to correspond. 

In the case of interruptions in employment of individual work- 
ers which occur from time to time in the normal course of events, 
the cost of maintenance may be met by unemployment insurance 
on a system of regular contributions by the workers themselves. 

This abstract classification of types and responsibilities makes 
the matter look simpler than it is, for it is unlikely that the facts 
will often conform exactly and indisputably to these types. It is 
scarcely possible to draw a definite line between accumulations 
of individual cases of unemployment and crises. Several crises 
not unquestionably due to political disturbances must at least 
in part be ascribed to mistakes or other administrative measures 
(taxation policy, defective tariff protection, etc.). In these cases 
it is hardly possible to apportion the responsibility as between 
private enterprise and the state, either in general or in any 
particular instance. 

A further point is that the intervention of the state should not 
end with supporting the unemployed. The state must itself 
undertake an effective campaign against unemployment. In no 
branch of social insurance is insurance alone so inadequate as in 
that of unemployment. It is not surprising that it is precisely 
the most advanced countries which have shown so little favour 
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for unemployment insurance, and in which the community has 
directed its energy rather to fighting unemployment. This fight 
can be conducted only by the state, which clearly makes more 
effort the greater its part in the cost of supporting the unemployed. 

It follows that the state should undertake a considerable part 
of the burden of unemployment relief. The fact that unemploy- 
ment is so largely attributable to causes for which the community 
is responsible would even justify the whole cost of unemployment 
relief being met out of state resources, in connection with a system 
of state employment exchanges. Not the least advantage of this 
solution would be its very great simplicity from the point of view 
both of organisation and of finance. 


DIrvIsIon OF CONTRIBUTIONS BETWEEN EMPLOYERS AND WORKERS 


In 1819 Simonde de Sismondi stated that ‘‘ wages are not 
simply remuneration for work done calculated on the time spent. 
They are the income of the poor man, and must therefore suffice 
to maintain him not only when he is working but also when he is 
not. They must provide for childhood and old age as well as for 
the years of manhood, for sickness as well as for health, for the 


days of rest, which are necessary to preserve his strength and are 
fixed by law or religion, as well as for days of work'.”’ 

These words read as if Sismondi had wished to give expression 
in anticipation to the guiding principles of social insurance. They 
are less surprising when it is remembered that as early as 1794 
the French Government declared that state relief for the poor, 
the disabled, and the aged was a national obligation, and gave 
poor citizens a claim to an old age pension of 100 francs in agri- 
culture and 130 francs in industry after 25 years’ employment’. 

Sismondi’s statement has since been repeated in the most 
varied forms, and it still constitutes the theoretical basis of social 
insurance. Even in the eyes of more modern social reformers 
such insurance is a means of securing a just wage*. Insurance 
contributions are that part of wages which is intended to meet 
the cost of illness, of maintenance during incapacity to work and 
old age, and of the maintenance of surviving dependants who are 





+ Nouveaur principes d’économie politique, ou de la richesse dans ses rapports 
avec la population, Vol. I, Bk. TV, Ch. V. 

* GRINDA : op, cit., p. 3. 

* Ludwig Heyope : Abriss der Sozialpolitik, 3rd and 4th editions, 1923, p. 128. 
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unable to work. Like money wages they are therefore covered 
by the prices of commodities and they constitute a factor in the 
cost of production. 

This is the natural explanation, which has been obscured by 
the line of development taken by social insurance. The latter 
grew out of voluntary funds, into which the workers themselves 
paid contributions and thus secured relief in the event of sickness, 
invalidity, unemployment or old age. When social insurance was 
first started the general opinion must have been that it simply 
made general and compulsory what had formerly been voluntary. 
Even the authors of the legislation in question appear to have 
been unaware that something fundamentally new was being 


introduced. 
Even in its present form social insurance frequently bears the 


traces of this origin, both in the construction and wording of the 
law and in the arguments brought forward on its behalf. It was 
and still is considered necessary to produce reasons fortheemployers’ 
share in contributions, although there would be more need to 
show cause for the workers’ share. For it is not easy to understand 
why some of that part of the wage which is intended to meet the 
cost of insurance should be added to the money wage and the total 
described as the wage paid, although, when the wage is paid, this 
additional sum is again deducted and handed over to the insurance 
institution. There can be no doubt that nominal money wages 
rise in the course of time by the amount of the insurance contri- 
bution to be paid by the worker. There is no adequate reason for 
this procedure. When the German social insurance system was 
started it was argued — and this argument has frequently been 
repeated since — that the workers would consider insurance bene- 
fit towards which they had not contributed as a form of poor 
relief, and that they must be freed from this degradation by being 
required to contribute. It is unlikely that there was ever any 
truth in this contention. Nowadays, at all events, the worker 
will never regard relief which is paid for out of prices asa humili- 
ating gift. 

It is further argued that workers who do not contribute towards 
the cost have no incentive to economy in the administration of 
insurance. To say the least of it, this argument is much overrated. 
As far as the expenditure connected with insurance benefit is 
concerned the jurisdiction of the insurance courts is final, at least 
for pensions insurance. For sickness insurance and administra- 
tive expenses extravagance may be counteracted more effectively 
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by suitable organisation and by supervision of the insurance insti- 
tutions. Experience tends rather to show that the worker’s contri- 
bution by itself is not a sufficient incentive to economy. It has 
also shown the error of assuming that, because the workers share 
in the cost of social insurance, they therefore wish to check its 
extension. The employers have thus no prospect of using the 
workers’ contributions as a means of hampering the development 
of social insurance. 

Accident insurance in Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland, Roumania, the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes, Sweden, Norway, Dermark, and the Nether- 
lands, is derived from the employer’s obligation to compensate 
for injuries and has therefore the same legal basis as the British, 
French, Belgian, and Spanish employers’ liability Acts; that is 
to say, that the owner of the undertaking must compensate the 
workers for injuries suffered as the result of industrial accidents. 
In both groups of countries the Act admits a claim in public law 
to compensation of a definite amount which is to be deemed the 
arithmetical equivalent of the injury in every case without refer- 
ence to the particular circumstances. The only difference be- 
tween the two groups is that tle latter allows a direct claim on 
the employer, and the former a claim only on the institutions in 
public law in which the employers have combined on either a 
trade or a territorial basis. The law standing thus, it was clear 
from the beginning that the undertakings were alone responsible 
for meeting the cost of these claims to compensation. When the 
German accident insurance system was first discussed, some impor- 
tance was attached to requiring the worker to share in defraying 
the expenditure, on the ground that gratuitous compensation would 
be in the nature of alms. Ultimately the idea was rejected. 
In Austria a workers’ contribution of 10 per cent. of the total 
premium was introduced on similar grounds and maintained 
until 1917. 

In other branches of insurance, in which there was no such 
clear and easily recognisable principle to follow, the development 
from voluntary funds led to mistakes. It was even considered 
a great concession that in future the employer would help towards 
the contribution which hitherto the worker alone had had to pay. 
Under German and Austrian sickness insurance the worker’s 
share of the contribution is still as much as two-thirds. In Kou- 
mania the worker has to pay the whole contribution for compul- 
sory sickness insurance. In Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Hun- 
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gary, the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, and under 
the French Bill the sickness insurance contributions of employers 
and workers are equal. In Norway the worker pays six-tenths 
of the sickness insurance contribution, the employer one-tenth, 
the state two-tenths, and the commune one-tenth. The Portuguese 
Social Insurance Act of 10 May 1919 introduced compulsory 
sickness insurance by communes for all persons in the commune 
between 15 and 75 years of age. The cost is defrayed by contri- 
butions from the insured and a tax on well-to-do persons of from 
50 to 300 reis a month. Under the British, German, Italian, 
Roumanian, and Serbian invalidity insurance systems, and accord- 
ing to the French Bill, the two parties each pay half the contri- 
bution. In Swedish pension insurance, which makes no dis- 
tircticn Letween independent workers and employed persons, 
no provision is made for an employer’s contribution. Under the 
Portuguese Social Insurance Act the worker pays one-fifth and 
the employer four-fifths of the contributions for invalidity and 
old age insurance. 

The right principle, and also the simplest in practice, would be 
for the employer to pay all social insurance contributions, so 
debiting them to costs of production. 

This would by no means entitle employers to take part in the 
administration of the insurance institution in proportion to their 
share in costs. What they pay is part of wages. If, therefore, 
the share in administration were to be determined by the payment 
of contributions, all administration would have to be in the hands 
of the workers. In settling the question of organisation there 
are, however, other circumstances to be taken into account which 
may decide the legislator to give the employers and the state a 
share in administration. As a matter of fact, in several countries 
the law has fixed no definite relation between the employer’s con- 
tribution and his representation in the administration of the insur- 
ance institution. In Great Britain the approved societies remain 
free in this respect, and the law makes no provision for the repre- 
sentation of employers on insurance committees. Under the 
French Bill the funds which are responsible in the first place for 
administering insurance are under no obligation to admit employers 
to the management. The Czechoslovak Act of 9 October 1924, 
which divides the contribution for sickness, invalidity, and old age 
insurance equally between the employer and the insured person, 
assigns to employers one-fifth of the seats on the managing com- 
mittees of the territorial funds ; on the body which supervises these 
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funds, on the other hand, the employees are given four-fifths of 
the seats (sections 59, 64, and 160). 


EQUALITY OR GRADUATION OF CONTRIBUTIONS 


The contribution may either be the same for all insured persons, 
or it may be graduated according to the risk or the amount 
of wages. The Roumanian invalidity and old age insurance system 
for industrial workers, introduced by the Act of 7 February 1912, 
offers an example of complete equality of contributions and benefit 
for all insured persons. The British system of combined sickness 
and invalidity insurance is independent of wages, but a distinction 
is made between men and women. The contribution for men is 
10d. a week, for women 9d., the sickness benefit for men 15s. a 
week, for women 12s. 

It cannot be said that these examples are worthy of imitation, 
even if it is remembered that the British figures represent minima 
only, which the approved societies may exceed. Formerly it was 
sometimes argued that compulsory insurance should offer only a 
minimum of subsistence which should be the same for all insured 
persons, but this principle cannot be accepted as correct. If the 
minimum is adapted to the economic conditions of low-paid workers, 
the insurance loses its value for those who are more highly 
paid. If, on the other hand, the benefit is calculated on the higher 
wages, it may happen that the sickness benefit or pension exceeds 
the lower wages. This argument loses some of its force if insurance 
limited to fully paid industrial workers, excluding apprentices 
and domestic servants. Such limitation of the scope of insurance, 
however, is unsatisfactory. 

In commercial insurance the principle in force is that the ser- 
vice rendered should balance the payment. The premium must 
be an expression of the risk. That the principle is not followed 
without modification, but is replaced by a standardisation of risks 
(in life insurance according to age, sex, occupation, in fire insur- 
ance according to the nature of the building, the neighbourhood, 
the nature of the industry), is due to the impossibility of deter- 
mining the exact risk in individual cases. Even those who consider 
social insurance to be a genuine form of insurance do not contemplate 
applying this principle to it. If the contribution were in principle 
graduated according to risk, it would have an unfavourable influence 
on the ability of the bad risks, i.e. older persons, to compete on 
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the labour market, an influence which would be intensified with 
any increase in the employer’s share in contributions. In calcu- 
lating contributions there are however certain methods of taking 
the risk into account which have no detrimental effect for the 
workers. Thus in accident insurance, the interests of the workers 
are not affected by fixing the contribution in accordance with a 
classification of industries by risks. This applies also to the creation 
of special communities of risk for individual branches of pro- 
duction, in invalidity, old age, or survivors’ insurance (e.g. a special 
organisation for mining), or to the separation of agriculture from 
industry. In sickness insurance there is no great objection to requir- 
ing the employer to pay an additional contribution in respect 
of more unhealthy undertakings. Finally, the worker’s chances 
on the labour market are not affected if the sickness funds are 
compelled to balance a more unfavourable average risk among their 
members by somewhat higher contributions or lower benefits. 

If the insurance benefits are graduated according to wages, 
there can be no question of defraying the cost by equal contri- 
butions independent of wages, for then the contributions of 
low paid workers would be more, and of highly paid workers 
less, than the amount corresponding to the risk. Tho opposite 
system would be more desirable, namely, that the contributions 
of more highly paid workers should help to bear the burden of 
the insurance of the lower paid workers. To a limited extent 
this principle is sometimes adopted. The cost of non-cash benefits 
under sickness insurance and the administrative expenses caused 
by each insured person are independent of the rate of wages and 
contributions, and are therefore proportionately heavier on. the 
lower wages. Logically, then the ratio of contributions to wages 
should be higher for the lower wages, and vice versa. This is not 
customary in sickness insurance. 

Under the German system of invalidity, old age, and survivors’ 
insurance, the pensions for all wage classes are made up of an 
equal basic sum of 120 marks, together with a supplement equal 
to 10 per cent. of the contributions paid (Order of 16 April 1924). 
After 30 years of insurance of 52 weeks each, the basic sum is 
79 per cent. of the total pension in the first wage class and 43 per 
cent. in the fifth (the highest) wage class, while the supplement 
is 40 per cent. of the average wage in the first wage class, and 20 per 
cent. in the fifth wage class. On this system the ratio of contri- 
butions to wages should be much higher in the low wage classes 
if the risk is to be covered, but in point of fact the contribution 
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wage class to about 3.6 per cent. for the highest wage class. In 
the Federal Insurance Code of 1911 and in subsequent legislation 
until the middle of 1923, the principle had been maintained that 
the insured in each wage class should bear their own risks, so that 
the ratio of contributions under the 1911 Code fell from about 
3.3 per cent. in the lowest wage class to 1.9 per cent. in the highest. 
Under the Act of 10 November 1922 the corresponding figures 
were about 10 per cent. and 2.5 per cent. respectively, but the 
lower wage classes of this Act soon lost all practical importance. 

In the Czechoslovak Act on invalidity, old age, and survivors’ 
insurance. the contributions are assessed for four wage classes, 
and the pensions are calculated in much the same way as those 
provided under the German Federal Code, but with a basic sum 
of much less importance. Here the contribution falls from over 
6 per cent. of average wages in the lowest wage class to about 
4.3 per cent. in the highest. Under the Italian invalidity insurance 
Act of 21 April 1919 the ratio of the pension to the contributions 
paid is the same for all wage classes, and the contributions fall 
from nearly 6 per cent. of wages in the lowest wage class to 
about 4.5 per cent. in the highest. 

If the system were to cover uniform industrial groups in which 
the workers were distributed over all the various wage classes, there 
would presumably be little opposition to having the pertentage 
of contributions the same for all wage classes, so that the contri- 
butions of the higher wage classes would partly defray the cost 
for the lower wage classes. As a matter of fact, however, there are 
more agricultural than industrial workers in the lower wage classes, 
and this circumstance would call for an investigation into the 
risks of agriculture in a social insurance system. Such an inves- 
tigation cannot be dealt with here, any more than can the question 
of organisation. All that can be said is that the determination 
of agricultural risks in sickness, invalidity, old age, and survivors’ 
insurance is extremely difficult, that there are many arguments 
for and against, that the available material is barely sufficient to 
furnish reliable results, and that consequently the calculation of 
a premium to cover agricultural risks meets with great difficulties. 
In these circumstances there are only two alternatives. One is 
the standpoint that, since separate communities of risks are not 
created for different branches of industry, this should not be done 
for agriculture, irrespective of whether it is a better or a worse 
risk ; the other, that special insurance institutions must be created 
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for agriculture which must meet their own requirements and in 
time work out the premium corresponding to their risks. Agri- 
cultural sickness funds have already been introduced in several 
cases. Except in Great Britain, invalidity, old age, and survivors’ 
insurance is organised on the territorial principle. Either there is 
an insurance office for the whole country, or special offices financed 
independently are set up for the different parts of the country. 
In the latter case the degree to which agriculture is represented 
in the assurance institution varies with the nature of the district, 
so that in the more agricultural institutions the proportion of 
persons belonging to the lower wage classes is higher. 

In Germany, for this and other reasons which will not be 
discussed here, the finance of the more agricultural insurance offices 
developed on less favourable lines after the first Invalidity and 
Old Age Insurance Act of 22 June 1889 came into operation. 
A remedy was sought in the Invalidity Insurance Act of 13 July 1889 
partly by amending the method of calculating pensions and in 
particular by fixing a different basic amount for each wage class, 
partly by spreading part of the cost over all the offices. The Act 
of 23 July 1921 again made the basic pension the same for all wage 
classes, as under the 1889 Act, and nine-tenths of the annual 
expenditure on pensions was divided among the offices in pro- 
portion to their annual revenue from contributions. This division 
was extended to the full cost of pensions by the Order of 
16 April 1924. 

This development of German invalidity insurance would seem 
to indicate the proper course to be followed. If risks are distri- 
buted over the whole country, it is possible in invalidity, old age, 
and survivors’ insurance to fix the same rates of contribution 
for all wage classes. 

The French Social Insurance Bill calculates money benefits by 
wage classes, but provides that contributions are to be determined 
by actual wages. This point will be discussed below in connection 
with the question of wage classification. 


WaGE CLASSES, COLLECTION OF CONTRIBUTIONS, AND NOTIFICATION 


The system of wage classes in social insurance was introduced 
in Germany by the Invalidity and Old Age Insurance Act of 1889. 
The object was to combine graduation of insurance according to 
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wages with the insurance stamp system, with its necessarily limited 
number of stamp denominations. 

The disadvantage of the system of wage classes is that either 
the limits of the classes are too close, so reducing the administra- 
tive advantages of the system, or else the classes cover a wider 
range of wages, in which case the insurance does not correspond 
sufficiently closely with the actual wage. 

Under the French Social Insurance Bill the workers in the third 
wage class, which is also the largest, are insured for the same amount 
whether their wage is 3,999 francs or 2,400 francs. The sickness 
benefit for the former is 37.5 per cent. of wages, for the latter 
62.5 per cent., the invalidity benefit 32 and 53 per cent. respec- 
tively. Under the Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act the invalid- 
ity pension after 30 years of insurance with 52 weekly contri- 
butions each is 37.6 per cent. of wages for a daily wage of 28.50 
crowns and 48.7 per cent. for a daily wage of 22.10 crowns. Similar 
results follow from the Italian Act of 21 April 1919, but owing to 
economic changes the wage classification under this Act has _pre- 
sumably lost all practical importance. On the other hand, the Social 
Insurance Act of the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
of 14 May 1922 provides for 17 wage classes. 

Wage classes are indispensable if contributions are paid on the 
stamp system. This system has several advantages. It is the sim- 
plest way of collecting contributions and keeping a record of the 
rights acquired by the insured, provided that these rights are meas- 
ured by the contributions paid during the whole or the greater 
part of the period of insurance. The objections originally brought 
forward against the system have proved mistaken. In particular 
there has not been that forging of stamps which was feared, prob- 
ably because it would be easy to determine the origin of forged 
stamps, which do not circulate like banknotes. The greatest 
disadvantage of the system is that it presupposes a system of 
wage classes. 

The stamp system has been widely adopted. In Germany it 
has not only held its own wherever the Federal Insurance Code 
applies, and in course of time been introduced in many institutions 
which at first mistrusted it and collected their contributions in 
cash through so-called collecting offices (Hinzugsstellen), but in 
1923 it superseded the payment of contributions in cash for em- 
ployees’ insurance. The French Act of 5 April 1910 on workers and 
peasants’ pensions, the Italian Act of 21 April 1919 on invalidity 
and old age insurance, and the sections of the Roumanian Act 
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of 7 February 1912 dealing with sickness, invalidity, and old age 
‘insurance, all prescribe the payment of contributions by the stamp 
system. 

The system depends on the spontaneous payment of contri- 
butions by employers. In principle, the insurance institution 
does not collect the contributions but waits for them to be paid. 
At the same time a check can be kept on the payment of contri- 
butions, and in exceptional cases the unpaid contributions can be 
recovered. The insurance laws may, however, contain provisions 
which make this method of paying contributions impossible or 
at least inadvisable, and therefore also the stamp system. Thus 
the Czechsolovak Social Insurance Act (sections 7 and 108) provides 
that claims to invalidity, old age and survivors’ pensions are 
not to be based on the payment of contributions, but that the 
claim is to be reckoned from the date of entry into the occupation 
liable to insurance irrespective of what contributions have been 
paid. Similar regulations are to be found in the Czechoslovak and 
Austrian Employees’ Insurance Acts. The Workers’ Insurance 
Act in the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes prescribes 
that all periods of work in respect of which the employer hasdeduct- 
ed the worker’s contribution from his wages are to be counted in 
calculating invalidity and old age pensions even if the contribution 
has not been paid over to the insurance institution. Obviously, 
as soon as the insurance institutions run any risks, they will not 
wait for the spontaneous payment of contributions but will collect 
them. 

Wages must also be classified if the legislature thinks it indis- 
pensable to have changes in the wages of the insured notified im- 
mediately in every individual case. Without wage classes this would 
probably involve weekly notifications for every worker. Various 
reasons can be adduced for the immediate individual notification 
of changes in a wage class. It may, for instance, be desired that 
an up-to-date record should be kept of the right to benefit acquired 
by the insured, or that the contributions should be paid in accor- 
dance with special instructions issued by the insurance institution. 
The final judgment on the system of wage classes must depend 
on whether its disadvantages are outweighed by the advantages 
of the various regulations described above which imply its 
existence. 

Certain countries have copied from German social insurance 
a principle of organisation which may perhaps be described as that 
of authority, Its essence is that as little as possible is left to the 
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spontaneous action of the persons concerned, but that the insur- 
ance institutions control the carrying out of the law by issuing 
orders and advice from above on every point as if they were state 
administrative organs. Often the countries in question have gone 
even farther than their German model. While German invalidity 
insurance is based to a considerable extent on the initiative of 
the persons concerned, in other countries the organisation of this 
branch of insurance has been made to depend mainly on the 
initiative of the insurance institutions. 

Latterly, too, German sickness insurance has shown a marked 
tendency to abandon the principle of authority. The Order of 
27 September 1923 empowered the sick funds to fix contributions 
and benefits according to actual earnings, no maximum being 
specified, and to arrange that the employer should himself calculate 
and deduct these contributions on the basis of the wages paid. 
On pay-day he would submit a list of the wages paid to each insured 
worker, and he would allow the fund access to his books to check 
the list. He would then be free from the obligation of making the 
prescribed notifications. If a worker falls ill before he has been 
entered on such a list for the first time, the employer must give 
him a certificate stating the nature and period of his employment 
and the amount of his wages. The great majority of German sick- 
ness funds very soon adopted this sytem, replacing the wage classes 
which had formerly been customary by insurance according to 
actual earnings. The object of the new regulations was twofold : 
on the one hand to draw on the whole earnings of the more highly 
paid workers for defraying the cost of sickness insurance, and on 
the other to simplify the system of notification’. The Central 
Federation of German District Sickness Funds is convinced of 
the usefulness of this system of regulation’. 

In the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, section 12 
of the Workers’ Insurance Act of 14 May 1922 lays down the 
principle that notification is necessary when the workers enter or 
leave their employment or change their wage class, and that the 
contributions are to be paid in accordance with the instructions 
of the insurance institutions. At the same time the institutions 
are empowered to arrange with employers who employ more than 
20 persons liable to insurance that instead of this notification wage 





1 Dr. H. Sonvutz: Die Reichsversicherungsordnung. Fourth edition. Berlin, 
1924. 
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lists showing the actual wages paid will be submitted within three 
days of the date of payment. 

The French Social Insurance Bill lays down that the employer 
must notify the engagement of any person liable to insurance, 
and must give him an insurance book in which the contributions 
paid and the claim to old age pension acquired are entered once 
a year. Changes in wages are not to be recorded in each individual 
case, but on every pay-day or at least once a month the employer 
sends in a list of the insured workers and the wages paid. The 
contribution due from the employer is 10 per cent. of the total 
wages bill, not counting that part of any wage which exceeds 
10,000 francs a year (sections 6, 9, 11, 12). In this way the wage 
classification for calculating sick benefit and minimum pensions 
does not apply to the payment of contributions. The object of 
this regulation was partly to prevent differences in the ratio of 
contributions to actual wages for insured persons in the same wage 
class, and partly to make it easier for employers to calculate the 
contributions due. It was considered impossible to calculate 
the benefit as well, either on actual wages or on contributions paid, 
because ‘“‘ the rates of benefit cannot be allowed to vary from 
one individual to another for slight differences in contributions’ ”’. 

Similarly, the costs incurred under the Argentine Invalidity 
and Old Age Insurance Act of 22 November 1923 are met in the 
main by a contribution of 10 per cent. on all wages up to 1,500 pesos, 
half of which is paid by the employers and half by the workers. 

These examples show that the submission of wage lists is con- 
sidered an adequate substitute for the notification of changes in 
wages. Not only is this perfectly correct, but at the same time 
a periodical statement of the wages paid is a more effective means, 
and one more adapted to theconditions of payment, of determin- 
ing the wages on which insurance is: based. For the workers 
in general, there is really no such thing as a constant wage, or even 
a wage which changes from time to time, as is the case for employees 
with fixed salaries. The wage fluctuates, and even with the sys- 
tem of wage classes the class may change every week if the wage 
is close to the limit of a class A record of the wages actually 
paid prevents the forgetfulness that is possible with the method 
of notifying changes, and is less open to incorrect statements, 
although it can be admitted that in civilised countries such irreg- 
ularities are nowadays rare, at least in factories and similar under- 





1 GRINDA : op. cit., p. 206. 
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takings. In agriculture there are difficulties in the way of leaving 
the determination of the wage class of individual workers to the 
employer. Consequently, it cannot be asserted that it is neces- 
sary, or even particularly advantageous, to notify changes in wages 
in each separate case, and thus this argument in favour of a system 
of wage classes falls to the ground. 

The strongest argument in favour of a system of wage classes 
is the advantage of the stamp system, which necessarily depends 
on classification of wages, in providing a record of claims acquired. 
In point of fact this advantage is not altogether undisputed. 
Thus the Workers’ Insurance Act of the Kingdom of the Serbs, 
Croats, and Slovenes and the Czechoslovak Social Insurance Act 
provide for wage classification but not for the stamp system. 
In sickness and accident insurance the rate of benefit is calculated 
on the last wage paid, or on the average wage for the last weeks 
or months. In invalidity, old age, and survivors’ insurance 
certain objections are raised against the calculation of benefit on 
the last wage. This is not the place to discuss this question in 
detail. All that need be said here is that if the arguments for and 
against are weighed against each other, it does not inevitably 
follow that the pension must be calculated on the different wage 
classes through which the worker has passed. There is in fact 
much to be said for calculating it on the average wage for the 
last month or possibly the last year, provided that the period of 
insurance is taken into account. On this view a record of wages 
or contributions paid during the whole period of insurance ceases 
to be necessary, and when benefit becomes payable the pension 
may be calculated simply by examining the wage lists for the 
most recent period, as is already done for sickness and accident 
insurance. This would mean a considerable reduction in adminis- 
trative expenses, an argument which, while not decisive in face 
of the more important interests of the insurance and the insured, 
is yet of some consequence. 

It is however frequently considered necessary to calculate pen- 
sions on the whole period of insurance or on a considerable number 
of years (under the French Bill on the last five years.) At the 
same time a record of the workers’ wages may be valuable in various 
other respects. It will therefore be assumed here that a record 
of the wages of each insured person must be kept for invalidity, 
old age, and survivors’ insurance. When the stamp system is 
used this is effected by sending in the cards duly stamped to the 
insurance institution at fixed intervals (under the German Federal 
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Insurance Code from 1 to 2 years). The institution either keeps 
the original card or transfers the entries on it to a permanent card 
(section 1423 of the German Federal Insurance Code). In the 
former case the stamp system is indisputably the simplest way of 
keeping the record. It is equally certain that transferring the 
entries for each insured person to his permanent card means less 
work than keeping a special sheet for each insured person and enter- 
ing on it from the wage list either his wages or the contributions 
calculated as a specified percentage of his wages. It may be 
questioned, however, whether the work this involves is really so 
great that in order to avoid it the disadvantages of wage classi- 
fication have to be accepted as part of the bargain ; and the answer 
is surely in the negative. 

It may be taken for granted that when employers pay wages 
from a wage list the insurance institution will agree with them 
on a form of list which will suit the purpose of the institution 
as well, so that the employers may send it copies of their own 
list. In the absence of such an agreement or if no wage list is 
used, the employers would have to submit a monthly record of 
wages paid. In any case it would not be necessary to transfer 
the entries to the individual insurance sheets immediately the 
wage lists were received ; it would be sufficient to do this once 
a year. It is further possible to devise a form of wage record and 
arrange with the employers for its use (e.g. assigning the same serial 
number to each insured person in successive lists) which would 
very much simplify the work of transferring the entries to the 
insurance sheets. At the same time the expenditure on printing 
and selling stamps, and on making, issuing, and collecting the cards 
would cease. Any other extra cost would be outweighed by the 
advantages to the insured of the abolition of the system of wage 
classes. 

There is yet another advantage of calculating insurance benefit 
on actual wages and replacing notifications by wage lists. It can 
only be glanced at here, as it touches a different subject. One 
of the greatest difficulties met with in social insurance is the ques- 
tion of how to deal with subsidiary occupations, employment with 
frequently changing employers, and casual employment. If the 
organisation is based on the system of notifying when the worker 
enters and leaves his employment or when his wages are changed 
and on the classification of wages, the insurance must be limited 
to the chief occupation. This is a defect, for the claim to insurance 
rests on work done, and therefore all work done should, if possible, 
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be taken into account in calculating the claim. If all paid work 
is entered in the wage lists sent in to the insurance institution — 
which the employer can do quite as easily for casual as for perma- 
nent workers — the institution has a record of all the wages earned 
by any given person. In this way the total earnings for a specified 
period can be determined and the claim to insurance calculated, 
special provision being made for cases in which the total earnings 
are too low or the gaps in employment are too long and too frequent. 


Freed from all the complications caused by politics, tradition, 
and human obstinacy, the problem of social insurance takes the 
following simple form. 

The point in question is a claim to maintenance acquired by 
work done. Since wages are an expression of the work done, they 
should be recorded, the claims calculated on them, and the cost 
divided among employers according to what they can afford ; 
in the absence of a better criterion for this, wages may again be used. 
There is no truth in the contention that the matter is in reality 
more complicated. Apart from political causes the difficulties 
are mainly to be attributed to the slow progress of the process of 
emancipation of social insurance from the principles of commercial 
insurance. 
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Commission of 1922-1923 
(Concluded ) 
by 
Edward T. DEvINE 


Member of the Commission 


The Coal Commission of 1922-1923 was appointed by Congress 
after the five months’ coal strike in 1922 to collect all possible infor- 
mation about the industry. The first part of this article, which appeared 
in the November number of the Review’, contained a short account 
of the Commission itself, and a description of the anthracite industry» 
based on the report of the Commission. The second and concluding 
part, which is given below, deals with the bituminous coal industry 
and the general question of the transportation and distribution of coal 
in the United States, and contains a summary of the recommendations 
of the Commission, to the industry, to the public, and in favour of a 
national policy of regulation in the interests of the industry itself, 
the workers, and the public generally. The proposals of the Commis- 
sion for control through the Inter-State Commerce Commission and 
for a suitable programme of Federal and State action are set out at 


length. 
THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 


bees soft coal industry, sprawling over twenty-nine ‘States, 

employing four times as many men as the anthracite industry: 
producing annually five, six, or seven times as much tonnage, and 
occupying a far more important place in the national life, presents 
an infinite variety of conditions, from the most primitive to the 
most highly organised. 





' International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 759-778. 
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It requires astronomical figures to express the amount of bitum1- 

nous coal still left in the United States—over 3,500,000,000,000 
tons within three thousand feet of the surface. The total amount 
mined thus far, plus an allowance for waste, has been hardly more 
than one-half of one per cent. of the original deposits. Ultimate 
exhaustion seems far in the future. It is the best coal, however, 
which furnishes the bulk of the production to-day, and this high- 
rank coal,'at the present rate, may not last more than fifty years. 
The wide distribution of the deposits, their practically unlimited 
amount, and the ease with which small mines can be opened, 
prevent anything like the anthracite combination, account for 
the great diversity in conditions, and permit the ‘‘ over-develop- 
ment ”’ which is the notorious characteristic of the bituminous 
coal industry. 

Ownership and operation are widely diffused. In 1920 there 
were 12,122 corporations, partnerships, and individuals reporting 
production to the United States Geological Survey, and their 
reports covered 14,766 mines. Omitting the ‘‘ wagon mines ” 
and the ‘‘ country banks ”’, all of which represent only one mine 
each, the 8,921 ‘‘ commercial mines ’’ were divided among 6,277 
producers — an average of less than a mine and a half to each 
operating company. Only 80 of the producers had an output of 
over a million tons that year, and their combined production 
was only about 30 per cent. of the total. More than that — over 
a third of the total — was produced by the small operators whose 
individual output was not over 200,000 tons. About fifty million 
acres of coal lands are owned by the United States and administered 
by the Secretary of the Interior under a leasing law enacted by 
Congress. Railroads, public utilities, steel manufacturers and 
other large industrials have bought coal mines for the purpose 
of making sure of their own supply of fuel; and it is estimated 
that the output of such ‘“‘ captive ’’ mines amounts to 25 per cent. 
of the annual tonnage. Among the commercial companies large- 
scale operation and relative stability, based on control of a superior 
quality of coal and contracts with customers, are not unknown, 
and mines that can hoist from three to five thousand tons in an 
8-hour day are not uncommon ; but the typical producer of bitu- 
minous coal is one who mines a relatively small amount and is 
on a precarious footing from year to year because of high costs 
and uncertain markets. 

Each winter at the height of the demand a number of little 
mines, picturesquely called ‘ snow-birds ”, begin working; and 
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at every period of abnormal demand the number of ‘“* snow-birds”’ 
multiplies rapidly.. Under a declining market they vanish almost 
as quickly. The high-cost commercial mines are equally sensitive 
to changes in market conditions. For the three years 1916-1917- 
1918 the “ birth-rate ’’ of bituminous coal mines was so far above 
the ‘‘ death-rate”’ that at least 150,000,000 tons was added to 
the annual capacity of an already over-developed industry. 

Expansion in production in response to higher price is the 
traditional and “‘ natural”’ method of adjusting supply to demand, 
but in this case it defeats its purpose, because when there is a 
shortage of cars or transportation service from any cause, whatever 
service is supplied to these small irregular operations must be 
taken away from the larger, better equipped operations, and the 
restoration of equilibrium between demand and supply is accordingly 
delayed rather than expedited. The over-development resulting 
from the opening of mines under such inducements tends to become 
permanent, and irregular operation replaces that prompt closing 
down which “ law of supply and demand ” would call for. 

The division between ‘ railroad companies ”’ and ‘‘ independ- 
ents” in the anthracite industry has its counterpart here in the 
division between “‘ union” and ‘ non-union ” territory. About 
65 per cent. of the bituminous coal industry is unionised. In 
Illinois, Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Missouri, Kansas, and 
Montana organisation is as complete as it is in the anthracite 
fields. In Alabama, Colorado, Virginia, Maryland, and New 
Mexico, on the other hand, and in certain parts of other States, 
there are no union members or only a negligible number ; while 
in the other producing areas they form from a quarter to two- 
thirds of the body of mine workers. 

Non-union operators pay lower wages and keep down costs in 
other ways also. Partly because of this, and partly also in some 
cases because of favourable location with respect to markets and 
superior quality of coal, they can keep their mines running with 
fewer interruptions, even in times of industrial peace, and in times 
of strike they not only do not have to shut down but have every _ 
reason to keep on operating to capacity. From one point of view, 
therefore, this non-union third of the industry is looked upon as 
the nation’s only protection against disaster in case of a prolonged 
strike ; from another point of view, as the primary obstacle in 
the way of stabilising the industry and improving the condition 
of the miners. There is great bitterness over this question : not 
merely between non-union operators and the United Mine Workers 
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of America, who in some districts are in a state of civil war, but even 
in discussion of it by the presumably disinterested public. 









THE MARKET: CONSUMPTION AND PRODUCTION 





Although two-thirds or three-fourths of the population of the 
country depend on soft coal for domestic fuel, it takes only ten 
per cent. of the annual output to supply them. The rest(90percent.) 
of the enormous 500,000,000-ton output is used by commerce and 
industry. Notwithstanding local competition from fuel, oil, 
and hydro-electric power and the lingering use of wood in the few 
places where the forests have not been entirely destroyed, soft 
coal and the small sizes of anthracite are the direct source of the 
energy on which the industrial life of the nation and its transporta- 
tion system depend. 

Annual output of bituminous coal tends naturally to correspond 
with industrial conditions. Its increase through the past century, 
from less than 100,000 tons before 1820 to over 500,000,000 in 
normal years at the present time, epitomises our industrial history; 
and even the fluctuations from year to year closely reflect pros- 
perity and depression in the general business life of the country. 
There has been no artificial limitation of production, as there has 
been in the case of anthracite, but since 1919 the previous normal 
rate of increase (18,000,000 tons per year for the period 1899-1919) 
has not been maintained. This is chiefly because of the depression 
of 1921 and the strike of 1922, but probably in part because the 
normal rate has been slowed down by the competition of fuel, 
oil, and water power and by economies resulting from the high 
price of coal, and perhaps also by a diminishing rate of crescendo 
in the country’s industrial development. 




























PRICES 





Prices of bituminous coal, as of anthracite, have more than 
doubled since the war, but, unlike those of anthracite, they are 
exceedingly sensitive to economic forces, and there is no influence 
tending to keep them at an artificially high and ever higher level. 
The average price at the mine received by 127 operators of the 
northern Appalachian region for all the coal they shipped, whether 
sold on contract or in the open market, was $1.42 per ton in 1916 ; 
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in 1922 it was $3.35, an increase of 136 per cent. The average 
cost of production of this same coal rose from $1.12 per ton 
in 1916 to $2.86 in 1922, an increase of 155 per cent. The average 
margin of these operators increased 63 per cent., from 30 cents 
to 49 cents per ton. In six sample fields in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, and Ohio, cost of production in 1922 was divided as 
follows among the three items of expense : labour, 60 to 77 per cent. ; 
supplies, 8 to 18 per cent. ; general expenses, 15 to 25 per cent. 
Since’1916 labour costs in all these fields have more than doubled, 
the percentage of increase ranging from 114 to 171. 


WASTES IN PRODUCTION 


So enormous are the wastes in the mining of bituminous coal 
under present conditions that it requires little acumen to discover 
that this is the most strategic point at which the cost of production 
might be reduced. 

There are first! the wastes of all kinds covered by the term 
‘** over-development ’’. The mines are equipped and manned to 
produce at least 25 per cent. more than the highest rate attained 
in periods of greatest demand, or 150,000,000 surplus tons per year 
at the normal rate of production. The consequence is idleness 
of men, mines, and equipment for about a third of the year. Both 
capital and labour must be supported the year round, even though 
they do only two-thirds of the year’s work, and the public meets the 
bill, which is further swollen by the costs of resulting deterioration 
and demoralisation of various kinds. How great the unnecessary 
expense involved is suggested by a calculation made by the engineers 
of the commission of the effect of irregular operation in 119 mines 
in 1921 on the average cost of producing a ton of coal. When the 
mine operates every possible working day during the month the 
cost of course is lowest. Each idle day adds to the cost of producing 
the month’s output of coal. A mine working four days a week 
has a cost per ton 11 per cent. higher than if it operates every work- 
ing day ; three days a week, 21 per cent. higher; two days a week, 





1 Coal left in the ground or otherwise lost to recovery in the process of production 
is a form of waste which, deplorable as it is, no doubt affects present prices favour- 
ably, at the expense of future generations. The Commission’s engineers estimate 
that in the ten States which are producing 90 per cent. of the annual output to-day 
there is a total loss of 34.7 per cent. of the coal, of which over half — 19.4 per cent. — 
is avoidable ; the unnecessary loss ranging from 5 per cent. in Virginia to 29.7 per 
cent. in Illinois. 
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42 per cent. higher ; and if it works only one day a week its unit cost 
of production is more than doubled. 

In the second place, there are the wastes due to backward 
handling of engineering problems and of working force. In the 
laying out of mines and in general installation the larger companies 
have usually appreciated the importance of technical knowledge ; 
but the older and smaller mines are naturally at a disadvantage, 
and they pay dearly on every ton of coal they mine for initial 
errors of design and installation. In underground managément 
both large and small mines compare unfavourably with other 
industries. In spite of wide divergencies in natural conditions 
the general scheme of underground work is quite uniform throughout 
the country — and uniformly backward. Underground, unseen, 
a traditional, quasi-military type of organisation has survived, 
allowing little if any functional supervision or control. The 
elementary step of separating planning from operating has seldom 
been taken. Foremen, though they have a distinct legal status 
in some States, and everywhere have very heavy responsibilities, 
are not trained, and their qualifications ordinarily are not tested. 
Superintendents, managers, foremen or bosses, are very generaliy 
without specialised and differentiated preparation and qualifications. 
The miners themselves have a less active and more obstructive 
part in management than would be desirable. The prospector, 
the consulting engineer, the skilled miner, the accountant, the 
_ salesman, have their recognised place in the mining industry, but not 
_ yet the engineer of personnel management or of technical operations. 

The Commission’s engineers criticise the management most 
severely in the very respects in which American mining has been 
supposed to be, and no doubt is, superior to that of European 
countries, namely, in the failure to use mechanical devices whose 
economy and practicability have been fully demonstrated, and in 
the lack of standardisation of equipment. They estimate — not 
by guesswork, but by careful calculations based on observations — 
that by the general use of machine loaders alone the total cost of 
mining coal may be reduced by not less than thirty per cent. 
Lack of standardisation extends to type and size of mine cars and 
motors, weight and gauge of track, and almost every other feature 
of equipment. Even more serious is poor adjustment between 
the supply of mine cars at the working face and the need for them 
by the miners. The defensive rules forced on the operators under 
union contracts, however justifiable to prevent favouritism, are 
expensive to operators and ultimately to consumers. 
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That mining can remain profitable to both investors and mine 
workers under lower prices to the consumer is indicated, if not 
proved, by the investigations of the Commission, but only if 
traditional underground methods are abandoned, friction reduced, 
the technical knowledge and good-will of the miners utilised, double 
or multiple shifts introduced when practicable, mechanical loading 
and electric drilling used as generally as machine cutting is now 
used in most districts, and all artificial obstacles removed from 
the natural process by which low-cost mines force high-cost mines 
out of operation for the time being or else into advantageous con- 
solidation under public supervision. 


Tue Brruminous Coat MINERS 


In striking contrast to the number of anthracite mine workers, 
which keeps almost constant, the number employed in the bitumi- 
nous coal industry — always too many — increases from year to 
year almost without interruption, and with little apparent relation 
to demand or prices or output. Since 1919 it has considerably more 
than doubled, reaching about 688,000 in 1922. About 60 per cent. 
are tonnage men, operating the cutting machines, mining with 
picks, and loading — in other words, actually mining coal. This 
is a larger proportion than in anthracite, reflecting the fact that 
bituminous coal mining is more an extractive industry and less 
a manufacturing industry than anthracite. The tipple of the 
soft coal mine represents a much smaller investment than the 
anthracite breaker. 

Miners are proverbially good unionists ; and the United Mine 
Workers of America has become an even more aggressive factor 
in protecting the interests of its members than the Miners’ Federa- 
tion of Great Britain, whose wage negotiations are by districts, 
or the American railroad brotherhoods, in which the various crafts 
remain for the most part distinct. The United Mine Workers 
includes workers of all kinds above and below ground. Foremen 
and other supervisors are of course excluded, but otherwise there 
is no distinction : day men and tonnage men, miners and helpers, 
blacksmiths, electricians, pumpmen and trappers — all are eligible. 
The whole territory is divided into thirty districts, including the 
three in the anthracite region and the two in Canada, with executive 
officers and a district board in each, all subject to the jurisdiction 
of the International Board, whose headquarters are at Indianapolis. / 
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Employers and workers are not unevenly matched, though at 
first it seems otherwise. The United Mine Workers, with their 
well-knit organisation, their able leadership, their record of many 
victories, would appear to be altogether too strong for the badly 
organised, highly competitive, generally demoralised body of 
operators, and this impression is confirmed by constant pleas 
of helplessness from operators, especially from those outside the 
‘** Central Competitive Field ’’ but in unionised territory. There 
is no national organisation of operators corresponding to the 
Policies Committee and the representatives of the operators on 
the Conciliation Board in the anthracite industry. The National 
Coal Association, which includes both union and non-union opera- 
tors, deliberately excludes questions of working relations from its 
cognisance. The operators in particular States, or within the 
territorial limits of districts of the union, have local associations, 
sometimes more than one ; and it is with these various associations 
that the United Mine Workers make their collective bargains. 
The basic scale is first set in the ‘ Central Competitive Field ’’, 
including Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and western Pennsylvania ; then 
the outlying districts make their agreements on the same basis 
but with established differentials, contracts in all districts ex- 
piring on the same date. The International officers keep jealous 
watch over these district agreements and the differentials — all 
in the interest of maintaining a rigidly uniform national policv. 

This plan is more in the interest of the miners than of the opera- 
tors. All that is necessary to secure an agreement as wide as the 
union territory is to get a start. If some operators sign up, the 
others, in order not to lose orders, must fall into line, especially 
after a suspension, when prices are apt to be high and demand 
insistent. Operators outside the competitive field have a real 
grievance in having no voice in the negotiation of the basic scale. 
Their employers have been represented through the International 
union. Their competitors have been the party on the other side 
of the table. They have not themselves had even the roéle of 
unofficial observer. Year after year they see those features of the 
wage scale to which they object retained or even modified to their 
further disadvantage. The three-year agreement negotiated in 
the spring of 1924 apparently leaves the Central Field in a stronger 
position than ever. 

The miners have the advantage of a monopoly, in that their 
officers speak with a single and articulate voice for all the miners. 
The «perators are not so united and are not so articulate. They 
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are often less shrewd, less experienced, less intelligent — it is no 
disparagement to say — than their adversary. They sometimes 
explain this by saying that the union officials spend their lives in 
arguing, in presenting and defending their claims, but that opera- 
tors have also to mine coal. The warfare is not so one-sided, 
however, as appears on the surface. Behind the commissioners 
and officials of the coal companies, as a rule, are the bankers, the 
financial leaders of the nation, who through their control of credit 
are in a position to dominate the labour policy of the mining as of 
the other industrial corporations. If we remember that the creators 
of the Steel Corporation are also controlling the slowly emerging 
integration of the coal industry ; that operators before coming 
into conference, or at least before committing themselves in any 
serious controversy either with the miners or with the public, 
take advice perforce from the bankers in Wall Street or correspond- 
ing centres in Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, or elsewhere ; that the 
operators, however shrewd, experienced and resourceful, are 
after all for the most part secondary rather than primary sources 
of authority, spokesmen of policies which they do not formulate, 
sometimes only pawns in the hands of an unseen player, we shall 
better understand the odds against the miners, the reasons for 
their failure to make headway in the non-union territory, and 
the precarious hold they have even where they seem best 
entrenched. 

Terms of warfare are odious when applied to industry, but no 
other terms describe the existing strife. Miners and operators 
alike are in fact belligerent. They fight not only with economic 
weapons — strike, lockout, blacklist, closed shop — but also on 
occasion with automatics, rifles, machine guns and bombing air- 
planes. Operators press into service the very organs of local 
government, the leases under which alone shelter can be obtained, 
the contract of employment, as so many means of preventing miners 
from exercising the elementary right of organising for collective 
bargaining. The miners, deprived of their normal opportunity to 
secure the advantage of organisation, turn to unusual and even 
illegal means of reaching the unorganised mines in order to bring 
about that solidarity of action to which they believe themselves 
entitled and from which alone they can expect permanent security 
for the standards of wages and hours which they have established. 
To the union missionaries the illegality seems technical, a mere 
incident of the usurpation of powers by the operators. To the 
operators the illegal extension of the powers of private mine guards 


| 
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and deputy sheriffs looks equally venial, a mere regrettable necessity 

in protecting their property. . 

a To say that both operators and miners resort to illegal and 
reprehensible methods is to mention only a symptom. It is the 
general trend of the actions on either side, the habits of the industry, 
the character of the industry, that is of significance. The natural 
end of the warfare that is in progress is not peace but war, not an 
industry conceived and carried on for service of public needs, 
but an exploitive industry in which pecuniary gain furnishes the 
motive and a perpetual struggle to keep workers in order the basic 
condition. The end in view for the miners is not the satisfaction 
of integral participation in a great enterprise through which one 
of the primary needs of the nation is met, but the biggest wage for 
the least work, gained in part by rising prices of coal and in part 
by making the labour cost of coal as high as possible. It is a fight: 
openly against the operator, covertly against the public in com- 

\ bination with the operator. 
















Wage Rates 






A high general level of tonnage rates and of day rates has been 
forced upon the bituminous coal industry as a price of its over- 
development. In the unionised territory differentials between 
districts are based on the principle of ‘ competitivee quality ”’, 
adopted as long ago as 1886, to enable the poorer and less favourably 
located districts to continue in competition ; but are affected by 
the relative bargaining strength of union and operators in each 
district, the condition of the labour market, and other economic 
forces. As machine mining has displaced pick mining, certain 
differentials have been agreed upon for it, so that even in the 
districts where the greater part of the mining is done by machine the 
structure of rates for tonnage work continues to be based on the 
rates for pick mining. In the non-union territory there is nothing 
to modify the influence of economic forces in determining the rates. 
Any comprehensive statement about wage rates within reasonable 
limits of space is obviously impossible. A few figures for the rich 
thick-vein mines of the Pittsburgh district may, however, give an 
idea of the amount of increase since before the war. On 1 January 
1923 the relative rates, compared with those of April 1912 as 100, 
were as follows : tonnage men : pick miners, 183.8, machine cutters, 
226.1, loaders, 227.0; day men: brakemen, 264.1, drivers, 264.1, 
motormen, 257.6, labourers, 276.7. In some districts, in which 
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the rates were lower in 1912, the increases have been greater ; 
in others, with a relatively high rate in 1912, they have been less. 
The general tendency has been towards equalisation. Negotiations 
in tl e sy ring of 1924 have had the happy outcome of reaffirming th® 
existing contracts and extending them for three years, to 31 March 
1927, thus offering the industry a period of tranquillity which 
should promote the process of stabilisation so badly needed. 

It is not possible to give corresponding figures for a typical 
non-union area. Each non-union mine has its own scale, which 
is changed whenever the operator thinks it expedient to make a 
change. On the whole, both tonnage and day rates are lower in 
the non-union mines; changes occur much more frequently— 
sometimes as often as four times in a single year; and while in 
the union territory each “ change ” since 1912 has been an increase 
in the non-union mines it may quite as easily be the opposite, 
and in fact decreases in 1921 and 1922 have in some cases quite 
wiped out the increases of the war years and put the scale back 
on the level of 1916 or 1917. 


Irregularity of Employment 


For the thirty-two years since. 1890 the bitumnous coal mines 
averaged about 70 per cent. of a full-time working year. The 
highest average number of days worked by all the mines in any 
year during this period was 249, in 1918 ; the lowest 149, in 1921. 
No tendency towards stabilisation is perceptible. The number 
of idle days varies widely between mines, even in the same locality. 
In 1920, for example, 41,466 mine workers (6.5 per cent. of all) 
were employed in mines which ran practically full time ; while 
12,398 (1.9 per cent.) were in mines operating less than 100 days. 
No uniform rate of pay, therefore, even within a limited district, 
can compensate evenly for loss of time. 

The way in which the idle time is distributed over the year 
aggravates its bad effects on the miner’s economic status. The 
80 to 85 free days are not fourteen consecutive weeks which might 
be used. in a supplementary occupation elsewhere, but they are 
scattered over most, if not all, of the year. The mine does not 
‘* Jay off ’ its men in a slack season or shut down altogether for 
a few weeks, like a factory, but keeps going on a schedule of four 
days, three, two, or one day a week. A “ day ”’, moreover, in the 
statistics of working time, means a full-time day of eight hours, 
or whatever the standard may be ; and one “ day’ may therefore 
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represent four hours on Monday and four hours on Thursday. 
Nor do the men know in advance how many days the mine is 
| likely to be open during the week, or whether it will operate to- 
‘ morrow. They must simply wait for the whistle. 











Hours 





The 8-hour day has been the prevailing standard since 1916, 
and about 97 per cent. of the bituminous mine workers are now 
subject to it. The chief significance of the length of the working 
day is as a standard of measurement. Tonnage men (60 per cent. 
of all) determine their own hours, but are limited by the time the 
mine is open. Day men are not so limited, and as a matter of 
fact about two-thirds of them work more 8-hour days than their 

* mine. The sensational demand of the union in November 1919 
for a 6-hour day and a five-day week was a demand for regularity, 
not for a decrease in working time. Their formula, as it happened, 

4 represented exactly the 30 hours per week which the bituminous 

coal mines of the country had averaged over the preceding year. 
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In view of the number of occupations, the complexity of the 
wage rates, the irregularity of employment, the differences between 
different parts of the country and between union and non-union 
mines in the same section, and the abnormal conditions in the 
industry in 1921 and 1922, it was impossible to secure any authori- 
tative figures of average annual earnings of bituminous coal miners. 
The Commission’s study of pay rolls yielded valuable by-products, 
but not this. The most that can be said is that the average earn- 
ings in the years 1920 and 1921 of the men who appeared on the pay 
roll of the same company throughout the entire year were : all ton- 
nage men, $2025-$2075 in 1920, $1425-$1450 in 1921; all day men, 
both inside and outside, $1850 in 1920, $1570- $1600 in 1921. On 
the whole the annual earnings of the men who worked throughout 
the year with the same company are lower in the non-union fields 
than in the union fields, the lower rates in the non-union mines not 
being fully offset by the greater steadiness of operation. The 
differences between anthracite and bituminous mines, and among 
the bituminous between union and non-union mines, are greater 
for the day men than for the tonnage men. 
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Labour Turnover 


The labour force of the 691 mines representing all the producing 
districts of the country which were studied by the Commission 
for the year 1921 ‘turned itself over ’justonceinthat year. This 
100 per cent. for the country as a whole, however, was made up of 
wide extremes : from 30 per cent. for one district to 224 per cent. 
for another ; and from 7 per cent. for one individual mire to 459 
per cent. for another. In the union mines it ranged from 31 to 171 
per cent. ; in the non-union mines, from 78 to 262 percent. Among 
the occupational groups it was least for machine miners and greatest 
for the loaders, who correspond to the “‘ miner’s labourers ’’ in the 
anthracite mines. 


Accidents 


In the ten years 1913-1922 accidents killed 18,243 men in 
the bituminous coal mines of the United States, a death-rate of 
4.30 per thousand full-time workers. Explosions of gas and coal 


dust, because they produce tragedies big enough to “ get into the 
papers ’’, are popularly supposed to be the chief cause, but they 
account for only one eighth of the fatal accidents. Sniping losses 
from falls of roof and coal and in connection with underground 
transportation, generally of one or two men at a time, are the 
principal hazards, causing respectively 50 per cent. and 18 per cent, 
of all the deaths. The death-rate varies tremendously in the 
different States — from 1.16 in Texas to 12.24 in New Mexico for 
the ten-year period ; and among the ten States with the largest 
production, from 3.42 in Illinois to 6.50 in West Virginia. These 
differences are due less to natural conditions than to State laws 
and regulations and provision for inspection, local customs, local 
organisation of the industry, and nature of the appliances used. 
In addition to the factors which tend to keep the accident rate 
high in the anthracite mines, there is in the bituminous coal mines 
the powerful influence of irregular operation. Idle days — by 
disorganising the personnel, increasing falls of the reof, causing 
deterioration of mechanical and electrical equipment and of haulage 
ways — increase accidents. It is generally agreed that the worst 
mine from the standpoint of safety is the one that works two days 
a week. 
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The conditions which are found to favour safety are: a good 
State mining code, with appropriations sufficient to provide adequate 
inspection service of a high grade ; competitive insurance under 
State control, with “ merit rating ” of individual mines; certifi- 
cation of miners (but with certain qualifications) ; development 
of the mine according to a pre-arranged plan; the use of only 
‘** permissible ’’ explosives and machines!; intimate knowledge 
of underground conditions by owners or their representatives, with 
a close relation between them and the management ; a good safety 
organisation in the mine ; comfortable labour relations and a low 
labour turnover ; a disposition to be content with a moderate 
output ; and steady operation. 
















Living Conditions 







Since coal miners have to do their work wherever the coal 
happens to be, their living conditions vary as widely as the dis- 
tribution of the deposits. In Pennsylvania and the Middle West 
they live for the most part in or near established communities, 
in the midst of a country which had been well settled and brought 
under cultivation before mining operations were begun. In the 
southern Appalachian areas, on the other hand, and in the western 
half of the country, their homes are frequently tucked away in 
narrow gorges or creek beds, up steep mountain sides along ridges, 
or scattered here and there on the western plains and plateaux — 
in places where no white man has lived before. Not more than 

/ a fifth of all the bituminous coal miners live in communities classi- 

| fied by the Census as “urban’’. About half of them live in houses 

owned by their company, and a large proportion of these in isolated 
mining communities on company land, where the very details 
of community life are controlled by the company, and where in 
many respects conditions are more like those on a feudal manorial 
estate than in a twentieth-century American town. To a great 
extent, therefore, the bituminous coal miners and their families 
are dependent on their employers for the character of the houses 
in which they live, the resources and the atmosphere of the com- 
munity of which they are a part, as well as for the conditions under 
which they work. In respect to physical comfort, educational 
advantages, opportunities for recreation and protection of health, 
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1 That is, approved by the Federal Bureau of Mines. In 1922only 18 per cent. | 
of all the explosives used in the mines were of “* permissible ”’ varieties. 
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the miner’s family in a ‘‘ company town ” may be better off or 
worse off than the average workman’s family in an independent | 
town or city ; but whether better or worse, there is little he and | 
his family can do about it. 

For this reason the ‘“‘ company towns ”’ are of great interest, 
and 713 of them were included among tle 880 communities sur- 
veyed by field agents of the Commission. They presented an extra- 
ordinary range of conditions. A rating schedule was devised, 
analogous to the one used by the United States Public Health 
Service in its sanitary surveys, but taking into consideration the 
factors which affect general living conditions, and scoring separately 
the factors in the natural location and the “community conditions” 
under the control of the company. On the basis of a possible 
100 points, the rating of “‘ community conditions ’’ in the 713 
communities ranged from 21.5 to 93.0. Sixty-six of them were 
rated 75 or above ; 82 of them 50 or below. The one with the 
best record had a natural location which was rated at only 55. 
One very near the bottom was so favourably situated that it 
was rated 90 for natural location. The difficulties imposed by 
nature are overcome sometimes by ingenuity and interest. More 
frequently they are allowed to dominate. But there are charming, 
well planned, well equipped company towns which demonstrate 
what can be done in the face of the most adverse physical factors 
in the site. The temporary character of operations is often alleged 
in explanation of failure to make better provision for the labour 
force, but in many of the 82 communities at the lower end of the 
scale the mine’s expectation of life was set by company officials 
at 50,75, or even 100 years more. 

Abuses connected with the company stores; with the terms 
on which the miners occupy the company houses — their relation 
to the owner being that of servant and master rather than of 
tenant and landlord ; with the restriction or suppression of consti- 
tutional rights in “ closed ’’ communities — too involved to be 
discussed adequately in a brief space — are fertile causes of contro- 
versy, friction, and violence. 

The bituminous miner’s standard of living varies widely with 
local conditions, both physical and economic, with racial customs, 
and many other factors. Field studies were made by the Commis- 
sion in a number of representative mining centres, but the facts 
do not lend themselves to brief summary. In general, however, 
it may be said that the family budgets show an unusually small 
proportion of the income spent for shelter — owing chiefly to 
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the poor character of the available houses ; an abnormally large 
proportion spent for food — 30 to 45 per cent. in six districts — 
which in working men’s budgets is ordinarily an indication of 
inadequate income and a low standard of living ; and that, notwith- 
standing the large percentage of the income devoted to it, their 
food compares very unfavourably with the standard dietaries 
which have been formulated by experts in nutrition. In all the 
districts studied the food bought is the kind which appeases hunger 
at least cost. Starch, fats, and sugar are eateninexcessive amounts; 
milk, lean meats, fruits, and vegetables, in quantities far below 
the demands for normal growth and health. The average family 
in these six districts, in order to buy adequate and suitable food, 
would have had to spend from 25 to 53 per cent. more than the 
amount they did spend for this item of their budget, large though 
it was. 


PROFITS 


For information about the profits of bituminous coal operators 
the Commission had recourse to their unaudited income tax returns, 
which presumably do not exaggerate the wages of capital. The 
percentage of net income to invested capital ranges far more 
widely even than among anthracite operators, and fluctuations 
from year to year are greater. Even in 1921, the year of industrial 
depression, when two-thirds of the companies! reported a loss, 
there were three whose returns by this measure were over 200 per 
cent., one of them over 500 per cent. In the preceding year (1920) 
of runaway markets, 83 per cent. of all the companies reported 
net income, which ran up in one case to over 900 per cent. of the 
invested capital, and to over 100 per cent. for one-seventh of all 
the companies. 

There were 1,234 companies for which returns were available 
for the five years 1917-1921, a period of dramatic contrasts in 
quick succession. In 1917, the most prosperous year, only 85 of 
the 1,234 reported a deficit ; in 1921, the year of business depression, 
731 (about 60 per cent.). The average percentage of net income to 
invested capital, for the companies in each year which reported a 
net income, and the corresponding averages for all the companies, 





” 


1 The figures do not cover individuals or partnerships, or the ‘“ captive 
mines owned by railroads and industries which consume their own output. They 
do cover nearly all the commercial production of the butiminous coal mines of the 
country. 
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including those reporting a deficit as well as those reporting net 
income, fluctuated from year to year as follows : 





Year Average for companies Average for 
reporting net income all companies 
1917 27.04 26.47 
1918 16.92 16.04 
1919 8.45 6.33 
1920 26.24 25 .07 


1921 8.13 2.59 





From 52 large operators in the northern Appalachian region, 
representing the more stable element in the industry, the Commis- 
sion received detailed statements for the ten-year period 1913-1922. 
Their aggregate investment in coal operations was nearly doubled 
durin; t e ten .ears. Thei a gre;ate produ:jion was les; in 
each of the last five years than in 1913. Their average returns 
on total investment in coal operations for the ten-year sequence 
were 5.8, 4.3, 4.6, 8.0, 23.0, 15.9, 6.9, 19.3, 4.9 and 4.7 per cent. 
Possibilities of extravagant gains, risks of disastrous losses, 
alternations of feast and famine, uncertainty from -year to year, 
are the characteristic marks of an unstable industry which these 
figures disclose. 


THE TRANSPORTATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF COAL 


Freight rates are controlled by the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission, an executive agency of the Federal Government. 
Since most coal has to go a considerable distance to its market, 
the carrying charge is no small] factor in the price, and there i$ 
reason to think that it is larger than need be on both anthracite 
and bituminous coal. 

In the case of anthracite, present freight rates, like present 
wage rates and the present contour of the market, are adaptations 
of the rates which were built up in course of the evolution of the 
“anthracite combination”. In 1915,after a painstaking investiga- 
tion lasting three years, the Inter-State Commerce Commission 
reduced the prevailing rates, as it found that they had been 
“ established at an excessive basis’ and “ clearly’ so estab- 
lished ‘‘ for the purpose of eliminating the independent output 
as a factor of competition in the market with the railroad 
interests’ output’. Changes since then have followed changes 
in general price levels, but at a distance, indicating that in the 
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view of the Inter-State Commerce Commission the “‘excessiveness ” 
in the pre-war rates was not fully corrected by the initial reduction. 

In the case of bituminous coal there is quite a different situation. 
The distribution of the producing areas necessitates elaborate 
sets of differentials, not only to each of the large markets, but also 
from each of the important coal districts. On the theory that 
competition was desirable and that expansion of coal production was 
needed, the policy which hitherto has prevailed in fixing these 
differentials has been to give preferential rates to the newer and 
outlying fields. The inevitable consequences have been to stimu- 
late further over-development, to spread the market of each field 
over a larger geographical territory, to make the consumer of 
“ short haul ” coal bear part of the cost of transporting the “ long 
haul ” coal, and to make the average freight rate on all coal higher 
than it need be by favouring the ‘“‘ long haul’’ coal. In some sec- 
tions, moreover, notably along the Ohio River, the low rate for 
a long haul has operated to discourage transportation of coal 
by water, thus adding to the demands on railway equipment. 

Since 1916, at each recurring period of exceptional demand for 
coal, ‘ car shortage” has been the factor which has limited the 
supply. The railroads of the country are equipped to transport 
10,000,000 tons of bituminous coal per week throughout the year. 
To handle the maximum demand without delay would require 
just such an over-development of the transportation system as the 
bituminous coal industry itself is suffering from, with higher freight 
rates to meet the cost of idle labour and idle capital. In times of 
car shortage it has been the rule that the railroads should divide 
the available supply each day or week among the mines asking 
for cars in accordance with a rating based on their capacity to 
mine and load coal. Although superficially impartial, this system 
of rating really gives the advantage to the newer mines, where 
the work is easier, and so tends to increase the over-development 
of the industry. Some railroads, to make sure of their own supply 
of fuel, have been accustomed to make arrangements with certain 
operators to send them as many cars as they could load, and these 
“ assigned ”’ cars were taken out of the supply available for pro 
rata distribution. Private coal cars also, of which there are about 
28,000, have been assigned to particular mines irrespective of the 
supply of “ system” cars. By a decision of 13 June 1923 the 
Inter-State Commerce Commission found both these practices 
‘“‘ unjust and unreasonable and unduly and unreasonably prefer- 
ential ’’, and ordered their abandonment after 1 November 1923. 
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As a result of the over-development and the fierce competition 
in the bituminous coal industry, the governmental policy of encour- 
aging the newer fields by preferential freight rates, and the superior 
quality of coal in some of the newer fields which are farther from 
the large markets, it has come about that a considerable part of 
the soft coal travels much greater distances from mine to consumer 
than an economical se) >f transportation facilities would dictate. 
While an artificial zoning of coal shipments, such as was adopted 
during the war, is objectionable for many reasons, the amount 
of “dilution ” of coal cars and general waste of facilities involved in 
the present conditions could be substantially reduced by adjusting 
rates with regard to the elements of cost and service — to the 
advantage of every consumer of bituminous coal in the country, 
which is to say, of every one of the hundred million inhabitants. 

Storage and purchase on contract are two defences which 
the consumer can set up against the danger of finding himself 
without coal or obliged to pay panic prices. For many years, 
under the inducement of a discount in price beginning in April, 
anthracite has been stored through the summer in the cellars of 
individual householders to an extent sufficient to equalise produc- 
tion throughout the year. Large consumers of bituminous coal 
also have developed a policy of keeping small reserves always on 
hand and of accumulating large stores when any interruption to 
supply is expected. In anticipation of the strike of 1922 the 
country stored 60,000,000 tons, and in the spring and summer 
of 1923 stocks were again built up until more than 50,000,000 tons 
were on hand on 1 September. Engineers have concluded that 
every kind of soft coal can be stored without danger of spontaneous 
combustion if proper methods are used, and with slight loss in 
heating value and slight degradation. As insurance against a 
hiatus in the supply of coal, the extra expense — 50 to 75 cents 
per ton on the cost of the coal actually stored, in case of large 
reserves — may be cheap. More general adoption of the practice, 
moreover, would undoubtedly bring down the price of coal to lower 
levels. Spot prices vary inversely with the stocks of coal which 
consumers have on hand: when the nation’s reserve coal pile 
gets down to 30,000,000 tons there is a “ seller’s market’ ; above 
40,000,000 tons, a ‘ buyer’s market ’’; below 20,000,000 tons 
conditions become panicky. 

Purchase on contract also operates to steady the market and 
stabilise production. In 1920 and 1921, of the total commercial 
shipments of bituminous coal, 71 per cent. and 72 per cent. 
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respectively were on long-term contracts with railroads, public 
utilities, industrials, wholesalers, and retail dealers. The stabilising 
influence which might be expected from these figures, however, 
has been neutralised to a considerable extent by trans- 
portation difficulties, strikes, and government priority orders, and 
also by loose practices within the industry. Both seller and buyer 
in recent years have exhibited a tendency to regard the contract 
as an option rather than a fixed obligation and to enter the spot 
market when it suits their convenience without sufficient concern 
for their contract obligations. 

About 20 per cent. of the domestic sizes of anthracite, and 
probably 25 per cent. or more of all bituminous coal, is sold through 
middlemen who do not handle the coal, never see it, and merely 
buy and sell car numbers. The services of the independent 
wholesaler, advantageous as they are to the individual operators 
and retailers who benefit by them, and necessary as they may be 
under present conditions, may easily tend to increase prices to 
the ultimate consumer by prolonging the life of high-cost producers 
and superfluous retail dealers. In normal times competition 
among them for coal on the one hand and for orders on the other 
tends to keep their prices and margins at a reasonable level. But 
in times of shortage speculation develops ; irresponsible *‘ snow- 
bird” dealers appear; and even the “legitimate ’’ wholesalers 
buy and sell among themselves, and put up their prices as high as 
the market will bear. Coal may pass through — not the hands, 
but the books, of three or even four jobbers on its way from mine 
to retailer, each of the series increasing the price by an additional 
margin which represents no real service but merely the transfer 
of title to the coal while it is in transit. In some cases there are 
such inter-relations between operators and wholesalers nominally 
independent of each other — through ownership of stock, direc- 
torates, and officers — that profits on all the transactions from mine 
to retailer get into the same set of pockets. The coal thus mani- 
pulated, moreover, comes for the most part from independent 
producers with high operating costs, and is high-priced coal when 
it leaves the mine. 

Wholesalers’ margins vary widely even in normal times, and 
more widely in times of active demand. The American Wholesale 
Coal Association has suggested 8 per cent. of the selling price as 
a fair margin, while some firms handling large amounts say that 
15 cents per ton is enough when the market is easy. The fact is 
that this business is so simple and requires so little capital that 
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an average gross margin of 15.5 cents per ton taken by 84 companies 
over the ten years 1913-1922 represented a gross return of 23.9 per 
cent. on their investment, and it required a net profit of less than 
3 cents per ton to yield 10 per cent. So, while the margin needed 
by each company varies with the volume of its business, its selling 
methods, the character of its customers, and other individual 
circumstances, still it is obvious that the 8 per cent. advocated 
by the wholesalers’ association would give exorbitant returns. 

As a class the wholesale dealers have made large profits in most 
of the years of the past decade, and excessive profits in the panic 
years of 1917 and 1920, and this in spite of the fact that there are 
far too many of them. The tempting prospect of quick returns 
and of doubling investment in four years has attracted too much 
capital into this business and divided it up among a larger number 
of dealers than is advantageous for the public. Average tonnage 
handled decreases with these additions; expenses per ton |. andled 
increase faster than the general increase in prices of com- 
modities and of services would warrant ; investment per ton handled 
increases to correspond ; margins become higher and hig! er and are 
added to the price paid by the public ; the profits, even wl.en divided 
up among the larger number of dealers, are high enough to keep 
them all happily engaged in their reduced amount of business. 


This is especially true of the relatively few firms which handle 
anthracite mainly or exclusively, because of the peculiar opportu- 
nities it offers for speculative activities. 

There are about 40,000 retail coal dealers in the United States — 
an average of one to every five or six hundred families — ranging 
from the city merchant with yards, trucks, and elaborate equip- 
ment, to the pedlar whose entire plant is under a cellar door and 


> 


the cross-roads “ general store”’ in the country. They are the 
immediate source of supply for most of the householders and small 
manufacturers of the country, and the final intermediary through 
which two-thirds of the anthracite and about 14 per cent. of the 
bituminous coal gets to its ultimate consumer. As a class they 
buy little of their coal on contract and little in advance. Their 
expenses are greater than those of the wholesale dealers, for they 
actually handle the coal they sell and in most cases deliver it 
into the bins of their customers. Their profits on the whole are 
not so great and are not increasing. The rate of return on total 
investment during the five years 1918-1922, for 273 companies 
scattered over the country which may be regarded as representative 
examples of the back-bone of the retail trade, was as follows : 
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1918, 18.7 per cent. ; 1919, 14.6 per cent. ; 1920, 22.9 per cent. ; 
1921, 14.4 per cent. ; 1922, 11.6 per cent. There are more retailers 
than are needed, even of those who have fixed investment in yard 
and equipment ; and there are many teamsters and “ snow-birds ” 
who appear and disappear as occasion develops. The retail trade 
shows the same tendency as the wholesale trade, though less bla- 
tantly, towards over-capitalisation at the expense of the consumer. 


THE COMMISSION’S RECOMMENDATIONS 


For the numerous and complicated ailments of the coal industry 
of America which have been barely outlined in the preceding pages 
the Coal Commission was unable to find any single remedy. It 
could not see a panacea, though urged to do so from one quarter 
or another, in nationalisation of the mines, or in price-fixing by 
the Federal Government, or in compulsory collective bargaining 
or compulsory arbitration or compulsory incorporation of the Union, 
or in special legal penalties for violation of a wage agreement, or 
in the conversion of coal into electricity at the mines. Seeking 
to treat causes of the disorders rather than symptoms, and to 
do this without sacrifice of healthy tissues or interference with 
the life-processes of the industry, and having regard to the interests 
of all factors in the industry and of that composite character 
“the general public ’’, its recommendations necessarily are many 
and varied'. They rest on two major principles: (1) that coal 
is a public utility, a public necessity, affected by a public interest, 
and that its mining, transportation, and distribution are therefore 
subject to supervision and regulation by the Federal Government ; 
and (2) that the main responsibility for solving the problems of 
the industry must rest on the industry itself ; that “ not through 
governmental coercion but through the enlightened self-interest 
of producers and consumers the real remedy is to be sought ”’ ; that 
“‘ the coal industry can reform itself from within ”’. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE INDUSTRY 


On the industry as a whole the Commission urges the ideal of 
“ management for effective services to the public, rather than 





1 It would be impossible to incorporate all of them in a summary of reasonable 
length, and therefore it is necessary to omit mention of many which are of interest 
and importance, but concerned with details of a local or temporary character. 
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exclusively for profit ’’, which it finds “‘ already clearly in the minds 
of many operators, miners, and dealers ’’, namely : 


To pay fair wages, to remove the causes for the sullen hostility 
which prevails to an astonishing extent among workers, adding a large 
and unnecessary element to the cost of coal, to make mining a safer 
occupation even if this means slowing down production, to sell at a 
reasonable price that will bring a fair return to investors with steady 
operation of the mines, to establish a reputation for clean and well 
prepared fuel, to standardise fair practices in contracts between seller 
and buyer, to lay out and develop the mines in such a way as to conserve 
and economise the coal and to bring it to the market at the least expense, 
to come through clean as an industry capable of solving its own problems, 
with a minimum of governmental supervision. 


With this ideal in mind the Commission draws from its investi- 
gations numerous concrete suggestions for reducing friction 


in labour relations, increasing productivity, and generally promoting , 


the efficient functioning of the industry. It urges especially 
‘‘a@ fuller appreciation of the common interest of mine worker’ 
and operator in most of the problems that the industry faces ”’, 
and recommends joint action by them to the following ends : 


Anthracite and Bituminous Coal Industries : 

(a) To build up a scientific and equitable basis for wage 
rates ; 

(6) To improve the machinery for collective bargaining, so 
as to expedite adjustment of disputes, prevent general suspensions 
at the expiration of an agreement, and provide for voluntary 
arbitration ; 

(c) To promote safety in the mines ; 

(d) ‘To improve living conditions ; 

(e) To promote continuous and successful operation, to which 
end consideration is invited of the terms of the present British 
wage agreement. 


Anthracite Industry : 

(a) To work out an “ industrial code ’’ which shall restate 
the whole agreement “ in the terms of today ’’, and provide penal- 
ties for violation by either side ; 

(6) To revise the wages and general status of the miner’s 


labourers in such a way as to overcome the alleged “ scarcity of , 


labour ”’ in the industry. 


Bituminous Coal Industry : 
(a) To study irregular operation and undue limitation of 
output ; 


\ 
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(6) To devise a system of national negotiation with district 
agreements to take the place of the present method of negotiating 
the agreement, which does not provide for adequate representation 
of the operators outside the Central Competitive Field. 

To the operators in both branches of the industry the Commis- 
sion recommends more effective organisation for negotiating with 
the Union ; and the adoption by each company of the policy of 
centralising ‘* personnel management ’ in the hands of a respon- 
sible executive not burdened with other duties. To the operators 
in the bituminous coal fields the Commission especially commends : 

(a) Such improvements in underground management as have 
been indicated above in the section on Wastes in Production ; 

(6) More attention to the pyschology of men at work, and to 
the training of superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen 
in the science and art of managing men ; 

(c) Discontinuance in the non-union fields of ‘‘ such destructive 
labour policies as the use of spies, the use of deputy sheriffs 
as paid company guards, house leases which prevent free access 
and exit, and individual contracts which are not free-will contracts’. 

To the United Mine Workers of America, with special reference 
to the bituminous coal fields, the Commission recommends : 

(a) Closer contact between district and national officers and 
the local officers and men ; 

(6) Serious consideration of ways of solving the fundamental 
problem of irregular operation ; 

(c) Continuous research, with a view to depending in the 
future more on facts than on force. 

Upon both parties to the labour situation the Commission urges : 

(a) ‘Some check upon provocative and truculent publicity 
which tends to undermine good relations ; ” 

(6) The renunciation of ‘ violence, thuggery, and gun work, 
violation of the law and disturbance of the peace, whether prac- 
tised by the Union to enforce complete unionisation, or by the 
operators to prevent it ;”’ 

(c) ‘* Recognition of the right by the Union to encourage 
non-union workers to join the Union by the example of service to 
its members in the union field, by showing where the advances 
in the union field have helped the non-union workers, and by 
peaceful and honest persuasion of every sort ; ”’ 

(d) ‘ Recognition of a similar right of the non-union operators, 
by good works and honest persuasion without force, to maintain 
a non-union status. ”’ 
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RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE PUBLIC 


To consumers of coal the Commission recommends, either as 
defensive measures or as public-spirited contributions to the solu- 
tion of the coal problem : (a) purchase on contract ; (6) storage ; 
(c) economical use of coal; (d) co-operative buying; (e) use of 
substitutes for anthracite. 

To municipalities similarly it recommends: (a) supervision 
and control of retail dealers by a licensing system ; (6) competition 
with retail dealers, if conditions require it, by establishing municipal 
coal depots. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR A NATIONAL Po.Licy or REGULATION 


To exercise the necessary supervision and control by the Federal 
Government the Commission finds that a logical and appropriate 
agency already exists in the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
and recommends the creation in it of a special division on the coal 
industry, with one or more additional Commissioners specially 


charged with the conduct of this division, who should sit with 
the whole Commission when freight rates or policies affecting 
the coal industry are under consideration. In time of emergency 
this agency would be prepared to act as federal fuel distributor. 
The Coal Commission recommends regulation — as drastic as may 
be needed — through the agency of the proposed special division 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, by the following means : 


(1) Publicity : current, dependable publicity as to investments, 
costs, margins, and profits, of operators, carriers, and wholesale 
and retail dealers ; earnings of miners, both by the day or ton and 
by the year; quality and weight of coal shipped in inter-State 
commerce. In short, that “ fact-finding ’’ and publicity shall 
become a permanent function of t e government ; that hereafter 
there shall be no secrets in the coal industry. 


(2) A licensing system: covering all who ship coal from one 
State to another or who buy and sell in inter-State commerce, 
whether as operators, wholesalers, or jobbers; and used, as experi- 
ence may dictate, for eliminating practices contrary to the public 
interest (such as the pyramiding of profits by sales and resales 
in transit), and for encourazing such as tend to stabilise production. 
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(3) The use of the authority which the Inter-State Commerce 
Commission already has over freight rates and distribution of trans- 
portation facilities to establish an equilibrium between demand and 
output and to increase the proportion of coal from low cost mines: 

(a) By discouraging the opening and development of new 
mines whose output is not needed and the continued existence 
of high-cost mines which can operate only if they have special 
privileges ; ; 

(6) By discouraging the long haul by rail and removing 
artificial obstacles to the competition of river transportation ; 
adjusting freight rates to express the true relation of cost to service, 
which would result in the development of “ natural” market 
areas for each producing area without recourse to compulsory 
zoning ; 

(c) By taking into consideration, in apportioning coal cars 
to the mines, the commercial ability of the producer to sell his 
coal, as shown by his record of sales through the preceding years, 
as well as his equipment at the moment to mine coal and load 
it into the cars ; 

(d) By making further reductions in the freight rates on anthra- 
cite, if the enquiry now in progress discloses that they are still 
excessive. 


(4) <A differential federal tax on royalties and on profits: 
which would eliminate the monopoly profits in anthracite, whether 
in the form of royalties, operators’ and dealers’ margins, or freight 
rates, and the excessive ‘‘ unearned” gains in the bituminous 
industry, without increasing the price of coal, for such a tax is not 
passed on to the consumer; would at the same time provide a 
substantial public revenue ; and would even tend to reduce the 
prices of coal, since it would remove all incentive to high margins. 


The Commission further recommends as a part of the national 
policy with respect to coal : 

(a) That Congress amend the leasing law under which the 
Secretary of the Interior administers the fifty million acres of coal 
lands on the public domain so as to give him full discretion to 
withhold approval of the opening of new mines when they would 
add to existing over-development of bituminous coal mining ; 

(6) That Congress designate an agency to co-operate with 
the industry in continuing studies of unemployment and of the 
wage structure ; this agency to serve as a medium of publicity 
about the basic facts on which industrial relations depend and 
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to be ready in case of an emergency to make a compulsory inves- 
tigation, under authority of the President, of the questions at 
issue ; 

(c) That Congress fix a uniform standard weight for anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal throughout the country, to correct the 
confusion due to the use at present of two units — the gross or 
long ton of 2,240 pounds for some purposes, the net or short ton 
of 2,000 pounds for others ; 

(d) That Federal and State Governments co-operate in | 
inspection of mines, revision of State mining codes, supervision | 
of compensation insurance, and “ safety education ”’ ; 

(e) That the consolidation, grouping, or pooling of bituminous 
mining operations should be not only permitted but encouraged, 
with a view to securing more steady production, less speculative 
prices, a wider use of long-term contracts with consumers, better 
living conditions, more regular employment, and lower costs ; 
that existing legal barriers to such consolidation should be removed, 
but that, to protect the public from such anti-social policies as 
were incidental to consolidation in the anthracite industry, super- 
vision of the financial structure of the consolidation be provided, 
as prescribed in the case of consolidation of railroads by the 
Transportation Act. 


The aim of such a system of regulation as the Coal Commission 
recommends would be a healthy and prosperous industry, serving 
the public at reasonable prices, maintaining good sanitary and 
living conditions in the mine towns when they are segregated, 
and making them possible when the workers are living in mixed 
communities. It would not relieve owners, investors, managers, 
engineers, miners, carriers, or dealers of any part of the responsi- 
bility which they now legitimately carry. On the contrary it 
would emphasise and en‘orve these several responsibilities. It would 
not fix wages, or the hours of labour, or the price of coal, either 
at the mine or at the retail yard. It would not unionise non-union 
mines or abolish the union where the miners choose to have one. 
It would not arbitrarily close down a mine or compel consolidations. 
In short, it would not make decisions traditionally and properly 
devolving on management or on other factors in industry. It 
would no more usurp the functions of the industry than the Federal 
Reserve Board usurps the banking function. It would regulate, 
inspect, supervise ; but would not manage, interfere, or destroy. 
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The beginning of this article’, which is a description of the steps 
taken in Australia and New Zealand to solve by legislation the problem 
of fixing and applying a minimum wage, gave an account of the 
different types of wage-regulating machinery in the various Australian 
States and in New Zealand, a summary of the laws on the subject, 
and an account of the evolution of wage legislation and of the principles 
underlying wage regulation. The last part of the article, given 
below, discusses the economic effects of wage regulation, in particular 
as regards wages, hours, organisation, industrial disputes, employment, 
and prices, and the present status of wage regulation in Australia 
and New Zealand. 














Economic Errects oF WaGE REGULATION 









HE economic effects of the application of the principles upon 
which the wage-regulating bodies in Australia and New 
Zealand have based their determinations must now be considered. 






Wages 










On 31 December 1921 there were 1,047 State awards or determina- 
tions in force, covering an estimated number of 623,000 workers 
in Australia. When the number of persons working under Common- 
wealth awards and under the 1,222 effective industrial agreements 
is added, approximately three-fourths of the total wage-earning 
population may be said to be subject to state wage-regulating 
machinery. These awards and determinations were made by 
569 wages boards in addition to the State courts and they applied 
| not only to totally unskilled workers, such as livery stable employees, 
















1 Internationat Libour Review, Vol. X, No. 4, Oct. 1924, pp. 607-629, and 
No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 739-799. 
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or to all grades of manual workers, but also to such types of workers 
as journalists, teachers, bank clerks, musicians, and even to vergers. 
The awards and determinations themselves vary greatly in their 
scope and degree of intricacy. In some few instances they consist 
of a flat rate of wages for one or two groups of workers only, but 
in most cases they contain elaborate wage scales by which different 
rates are prescribed for each of many classified occupations and 
all sorts of conditions regarding employment are laid down. Special 
rates are usually also prescribed for young workers according to 
age, for apprentices or improvers on the basis of years of service, 
and for overtime, holidays, or other special work, etc.. Provision 
is made in all the States either for t e issuance of permits, to work 
for less than the prescribed minimum rates of wages, in the case 
of “ aged, infirm or slow workers ”, or for the fixing of special 
rates of wages. Piece-work rates may be fixed instead of time 
rates in all the States, but if no piece rates are set employers 
are required to pay on a time basis. It is particularly specified 
in the Victorian Act that a board may determine that such piece 
prices shall be paid as will yield the time rate to an average worker, 
working under like conditions to those for which the piece-work 
price is to be paid, and when proceedings are brought for failure 
to pay such an amount the onus of proof is upon the defendant. 
Altogether 77 of the 170 Victorian boards had prescribed piece 
rates in 1921. 

Between 1896, when the first wage-regulating machinery was 
adopted in Victoria, and 1907, when the living wage principle 
was first applied by the courts. only a very slight general rise in 
wages took place. Nor does the rise which took place appear to 
have been caused by the operation of wage tribunals for two reasons: 
first, because all the States had not yet established State tribunals, 
and secondly, because only a relatively small number of very 
low-paid workers were affected by awards or determinations up 
to this time. However, the lower grades of workers were benefited 
very soon after the inauguration of wage-regulating machinery. 
For example, in the confectionery trade of Victoria the average 
weekly wage for males was increased from 25s. in 1900, which 
was the year before the first determination of the wages board, 
to 29s. 6d. in 1901 and 30s. 5d. in 1906. In the boot trade male 
workers averaged 26s. 10d. per week in 1896 as compared with 
34s. 2d. in 19061. As to the position among females employed 





1 E. Aves : Report to Secretary for the Home Department, G.B., p. 32. 
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in the sewing trades, the figures in table II give evidence of a 
greatly improved condition in Victoria. Wage statistics gathered 
in 1907 for the same trade in Tasmania, where there was no wage 
regulation, showed that women with three to five years’ experience 
and 20 to 26 years of age received 12s. per week’. Since the in- 
auguration of State wage regulation in all the States sweating 
is said to have been practically abolished. 


TABLE Il. AVERAGE WAGES OF FEMALE WORKERS IN THE 
CLOTHING TRADES IN VICTORIA, 1897 AND 1907? 








Dress and mantle 


Underclothing 
tendes Shirt trade 


trade 





Class of workers 


Average Average Average 
Number wage Number wage Number wage 








& 6. / £ 8s. d. es 4. 
1897 |Aged 16 and over, 
receiving under £1 
per week 4,16470 8 8 435 |0 12 3 
» Aged 16 and over, 
receiving ‘£1 per 
week and over 693111 9 LI} 144 |1 3 10 
1907 |Receiving minimum 
wage (l6s.) and 
over 2,581/1 1 2] 585 |0 19 3) 245 0 19 11 
Piece workers 158 



































1 Including workers in the underclothing trade. 


Table IIT, giving averages of weekly wages paid in the Australian 
States to adult males between 1891 and 1921, indicates a marked 
rise in nominal wages during the decade 1901 to 1911, and tends 
to substantiate the general belief that the extension of machinery 
for wage regulation throughout the Commonwealth and the 
application of the living wage principle were at least partially 
responsible for a noticeable advance in nominal wages in other 
than sweated industries. 

In 1891, it will be recalled, arbitration or wage-regulating 
machinery had been set in motion in none of the States. Before 
1901, however, both Victoria and South Australia had adopted 
wages boards, while New South Wales changed its voluntary 
conciliation system into a compulsory arbitration court system in 
the year 1901. By 1911 some system of wage regulation had 








* Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 2, 1909, p. 1,072. 
* Ibid., p. 1,072. 
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TABLE III. AVERAGE NOMINAL YEARLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE 
WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA FOR CERTAIN YEARS FROM 1891 To 1921! 
















New South | Western 
Vic- Queens- . Tas- |Common- 
Year South | toria | land | Au | atin | mania | wealth 






















s. 4d. s. 4d. 8s. d. ee «& s 4d, 8s. d ea ¢€ 
1891 44 1/40 5|46 6/41 7] 52 4/38 6/43 5& 
1896 42 1/138 9] 44 8] 41 8/53 7] 35 6) 41 10 
1901 43 11 40 9/46 2] 42 OO] 5311] 3610/43 5 
19}1 51 5 | 50 6] 51 11] 5111) 59 OO; 41 O07; 51 3 
1914 56 2] 54 7/53 5 | 54 &| 6210] 52 8] 55 7 
1918 65 11 | 65 6] 69 6] 65 6/70 4/] 61 2] 66 5 
192] 95 10 | 93 7/|96 8/|89 5/95 0; 91 8] 94 6 















Percentage increase, 
1891 to 1921 117.4 | 131.5] 107.9] 115.0} 85,5 | 138.1 | 117.7 











































been placed upon all the State statute books and the Common- 
wealth Court had also been established in 1904. 

The first New Zealand Act was passed in 1894, but it was 
extended and amended in important respects in 1908. The 
figures in table IV indicate that a decided advance in wages took 
place in that country between 1906 and 1910-1911. 









TABLEIV. AVERAGE NOMINAL YEARLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT MALE 
AND FEMALE WORKERS IN NEW ZEALAND FOR CERTAIN YEARS FROM 
1900 To 19212 


Average yearly wage Female wage as 


















Year 






Males Females | Both sexes male wage 


£ 










£ 
1900-1901 81.9 31.3 70.5 38.2 


















1905-1906 88.5 41.9 79.1 47.0 
1910-1911 115.1 50.6 99.4 43.7 
1915-1916 133.5 56.7 117.1 42.3 
1919-1920 176.5 79.9 154.3 45.1 
1920-1921 203.8 94.6 178.9 























No statistics of nominal wages for females in Australia before 
1914 are available, but the figures in table V show how they 
advanced between 1914 and 1921. The average nominal wage 
paid to women was 49.2 per cent. of that for men in 1914, 47.8 per 
cent. in 1918, and 51.0 per cent. in 1921. 












a Adapted from figures in the Labour and Industrial Branch Report, No. 12, 
p. 103, published by the Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics. 


* New Zealand Official Year Book, 1923, p. 428. 
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TABLE V. WEIGHTED AVERAGE NOMINAL WEEKLY WAGE RATES 
OF ADULT FEMALE WORKERS IN AUSTRALIA ON 31 DECEMBER, 1914, 
AND 1917-1921! 





Ff Victoria Queens- South Western 


Wales land Australia | Australia 





d. " a a ¢. s. 4d. s €, 


1914 10 27 24 37 4 
1917 5 30 27 
1918 10 29 
1919 0 38 33 43 
1920 0 44 40 52 
1921 0 50 45 56 





Percentage increase 
1914 to 1921 



































Real wages in Australia as a whole were higher in 1911 than 
in any year previous to 1921. The explanations probably are : 
first, that the cost of living increased steadily after 1911, and 
second, that between 1914 and 1920 secondary wages? were not 
increased in proportion to the increase in the cost of commodities. 
In 1920 the peak of retail and wholesale prices was reached and 
the cost of living declined during 1921 while wages were still rising. 


TABLE VI. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES IN AUSTRALIA, 1901, 
AND 1911-19214 





New South South Western 
Wales Queensland Australia | Australia 





1901 961 1172 948 1024 
1911 973 1090 957 1023 > 
1912 922 1032 906 1032 
1913 924 1060 947 1076 
1914 909 1045 929 1073 
1915 850 912 847 1011 
1916 867 991 896 1005 
1917 893 1078 989 1079 
1918 902 1083 957 1107 
1919 948 1064 935 1068 
1920 994 1085 919 1083 
1921 1084 1248 1056 1152 
































1 Weighted averages. 





t Adapted from figures given in the Official Year Book of the Commonwealth 
of Australia, No. 15, 1922,p. 876. 

* That part of the total wage which is in excess of the basic wage and is allowed 
for skill, etc. 

8 Official Year Book of the Commonwea!th of Australia, No. 15, 1922, p. 880. 
The weighted average wage for the Commonwealth in 1911 is equated to 1000 and 
used as the base. 
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The result is that not only aré effective or real wages relatively 
higher in 1921 than in any previous year for which figures are 
given, but they show an absolute increase over the base year 1911. 

Table VI shows the variation in real wages in the various Austra- 
lian Statesand the Commonwealth as a whole between 1901 and 
1921. It will be seen from this table that real wages have been 
consistently higher in Western Australia than in any other 
State. This circumstance is probably due to the fact that gold 
mining, which is a lucrative industry and at the same time is one 
which demands peculiar skill, is carried on in that State to a consider- 
able extent, and also to the remoteness of the State from the centre 
of the labour supply, rather than to any correlation between wages 
and the particular form of wage regulation which exists there. 
In fact, the highest wage paid to any class of workers in 1907 
was in gold mining, and in 1922 the amount per shift (18s. 4d.) 
received by machine gold miners far exceeded that paid to other 
classes of workers in that or other States'. Between 1907 and 
1910, and again in 1912 and 1914, effective wages (figures are not 
given in the table) showed a marked decline over what they had 
previously been, owing to severe droughts which occurred in 1908, 
1912, and 1914, and caused a rapid rise in prices from which the 
country did not readily recover. Although the increase in wages 
has not exceeded the increase in the cost of living in Queensland 
during every year for which figures are given in the table, the 
increase was greater in 1921, and actual wages for males were 
also higher, in that State than in any other, while the two States 
having wages boards fell below all the other States. Only in 
Queensland, Western Australia, and in Victoria (during two years) 
did effective wages exceed the 1911 standard for the Common- 
wealth before 1921, but in 1921 all States showed an advance in 
real wages, the average for the Commonwealth as a whole being 
8.7 per cent. over 1911. 

Another salient point in table VI is the position of the Tasmanian 
wage index figure. The first determination under the Wages 
Boards Acts of 1910 and 1911 came into force in 1911, and in 1912 
and 1913 a marked increase in real wages appears. In fact, 
Tasmania, which was at the bottom of the list in 1911, stands 
above both New South Wales and South Australia in 1913. 

With regard to the wage level in Victoria and Tasmania, the 
probable explanation of the fact that it is lower than in the other 





‘ WESTERN AUSTRALIA : Quarterly Statistical Abstract, No. 228, pp. 27-29. 
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Australian States is that as they have a wages boards system, 
actual minimum wages in contradistinction to fair or standard 
wages have been fixed by the boards. The wage level indicated 
in table VI, therefore, does not necessarily represent the actual 
level of wages in those States, nor does it indicate that wages boards 
are inevitably Jess liberal towards employees. It goes to show 
rather that, while courts fix standard or maximum wages, boards 
tend to prescribe a minimum wage above which voluntary agree- 
ments may be made by employers and workers. 

Table VII shows the real wage index numbers for the Dominion 
of New Zealand: 


TABLE VII. INDEX NUMBERS OF REAL WAGES IN NEW ZEALAND, 
1909-19221 





Year Index number Year Index number 





1909 1009 1916 937 
1910 998 1917 908 
1911 1010 1918 881 
1912 987 1919 904 
1913 996 1920 850 
1914 1015 1921 927 
1915 956 1922 1136 




















From the preceding tables containing index numbers of real 
wages, it is evident that in neither Australia nor New Zealand 
did the wage-regulating bodies prescribe increases in rates of wages 
between 1914 and 1920 which were at all comparable to the increase 
in the cost of living. It is undoubtedly true, however, that the 
awards, determinations, and agreements in force have been respon- 
sible for preventing wages from falling so abruptly as to cause 
dislocation during 1921 while prices were rapidly declining. A 
striking illustration of the results of allowing State wage determina- 
tions to lapse occurred in Melbourne during August 1922, when 
2,000 working women met in a mass meeting to demand better 
wages and working conditions because the wage determinations 
applying to them had expired and employers had refused to meet 
them for the purpose of agreeing to better wages. 

Another important economic result of State wage regulation 
in Australia is seen in the relation between the wages of skilled and 





1 New Zealand Official Year Book, 1923, p. 600. The base is the Dominion 
weighted average wage for ail groups combined for the average of the years 1909- 
1913. 











, 


unskilled workers. In an undeveloped country like Australia, 
where the profit to be obtained from primary production is high, 
the demand for unskilled labour in proportion to that for skilled 
artisans is normally greater than in a country like England or the 
United States, and the margin of difference between wages of skilled 
and unskilled workers is therefore perceptibly less. But despite 
this natural tendency, there is little doubt that the application 
of the living wage principle by the courts of arbitration has had 
a strong influence in reducing the margin between them. It is 
estimated that in the United States skilled workers normally 
receive between 60 and 70 per cent. more in wages than unskilled 
workers, and in Great Britain 65 to 75 per cent. more, while in 
Australia the percentage ranges between 20 and 25. As a result 
of the disproportionate demand for unskilled labour and the rela- 
tively high wages which it is able to command, young workers have, 
perhaps, in the past been inclined to enter the ranks of the unskilled, 
rather than to spend sufficient time in training to become skilled 
artisans. This difficulty has been largely overcome, however, 
by placing the regulation of apprenticeship under State 
supervision. 


Such seem to be the main facts regarding the results of State 
wage regulation in Australia and New Zealand. Since there are 
eight distinct wage-regulating systems in existence, however, it 
is dangerous to attempt any broad generalisations. Yet the 
following may be taken as salient points to be derived from the 
experience of these countries if it be constantly kept in mind 
that they do not apply without exceptions : 

(1) The original object in instituting State conciliation or 
arbitration tribunals and wages boards was to abolish sweating 
and to insure industrial peace. 

(2) The popular conception of the function of such tribunals 
has gradually expanded over a period of twenty-five to thirty 
years until it has come to embrace the principle of State regulation 
of wages based on the general propositions : (a) that every worker 
should receive a wage which is at least sufficient to maintain him 
and his family in reasonable comfort in the district in which he 
works ; (6) that workers from whom special skill, hardship, etc. 
is demanded should receive an increment in excess of the living 
wage. 

(3) In practice, wage awards and determinations have not 
always met these requirements, chiefly for three reasons : (a) lack 
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of information as to a fair basic wage ; (b) the exigencies of war 
production ; (c) the rapid fluctuations in the cost of living. 

(4) Nevertheless, it appears that something has been accom- 
plished for the good of society in that: (a) sweating has been 
practically abolished; (b) a general leve ling-up of wages as 
between different firms in an industry, the same grades of work in 
different industries, and different grades of workers, has taken 
place ; (c) serious dislocation of industry on account of suddenly 
falling wages has been prevented during the period following the 
war ; (d) in 1921 an advance in real wages was accomplished. 


Hours 


In the matter of hours the tendency has been for the various 
tribunals to follow the trend of the times. At the end of 1914 
the average hours of work in the Commonwealth were approximately 
49 (48.87), but by December 1921 the number had been reduced 
to 46 per week (46.22); a reduction of 5.4 per cent. No doubt 
the courts have had some effect in hastening the movement towards 
shorter hours, first, by laying down a general principle that workers 
are to be paid for all time of duty whether they are actually working 
or not, and secondly, by bringing a number of smaller employers 
under court awards which prescribe hours of work, by means of the 
application of the common rule. The general effect of fixing 
higher rates for overtime and holiday work must also have been 
to reduce the total number per week, while fixing the exact hours 
of beginning and ending work has operated in the same direction. 
State legislation, too, has influenced the length of working hours. 
In 1916 New South Wales, for instance, passed the Eight Hours 
Act which provided that 48 hours should be recognised prima 
facie as the working week. Up to 1920, therefore, weekly hours 
were usually fixed at 48, although a longer week was sometimes 
allowed for outdoor work, such as that of pastoralists, for instance. 
In 1920, the Eight Hours (Amendment) Act was placed upon the 
statute books. This provided that an enquiry might be held by 
a special court into the feasibility of establishing a 44-hour week 
in a particular industry and upon recommendation by the court 
a 44-hour week might be proclaimed. A reduction of hours was 
accomplished in a number of industries under this Act, and by 
1921 the 44-hour week had been widely accepted as the normal 
week for most manufacturing industries, not only in New South 
Wales but in the other States as well. 
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One example of the application of the 44-hour week which 
might be mentioned is the flour milling industry in New South 
Wales. In its report the Special Court said : 


On the eviden’e submitted, I] am of opinion that the occupation, 
although not in any way classable as dangerous, calls for re-organisation 
of working hours. The well-being of the workmen engaged outweighs 
consideration of the in:rease in cost of production involved. The 
industry is gererally a prosperous one ; the millers of other States have 
adapted themselves to the « hange and there is no valid reason forexempt- 
ing New South Wales employees from the improved standard prevailing 
in other States. 


Another case in which the 44-hour week was of paramount 
importance was that of the brickmakers in New South Wales 
(A.R. 1922). A 44-hour week was granted in this instance on the 
grounds that the work was labcrious and carried on in a high 
temperature. In making the award the Judge said : 


Parliament has pra’ ti ally prescribed the 44-hour week unless the 
employer or the publi: — the public not being heard usually — shows 
to the ontrary, and under those circumstances it is not surprising that 
the 44-hour week has been very frequently recommended by the tribunal 
dealing with that question. 


In 1922, the amending Act of 1920 was repealed and many 
industries then returned to the 48-hour week. Ordinarily the 
question of hours has not been a primary subject of discussion, 
but rather regulation of hours has been merely incidental to wage 
fixation. Whether or not the working day meant the number of 
hours from ‘‘ bank to bank ”’ or the hours spent in the pit, con- 
stituted the chief question in dispute between the underground 
miners and the owners in one case, however, and at other times the 
matters of allowance of ten or fifteen minutes’ recess in the middle 
of the morning and afternoon for ‘“‘ Smoke-ohs’’, of overtime 
payments, or of payment for holidays have come before the Court. 
Since the movement for longer hours of work began, the effects 
of the awards and determinations in force have of course been 
to hinder a rapid change in hours. 

Table VIII shows the weighted average nominal weekly hours 
of labour in each of the Australian States at 31 December 1921. 
It will be observed that the average working hours for the 
Commonwealth are approximately 46 per week. Two States, 
namely, Queensland and New South Wales, averaged approximately 
45 4 hours, while South Australia’s average was just over 47 hours 
per week. Although Queensland is almost entirely an agricultural 
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State the labour movement has exhibited more radical tendencies 
there than in the other States, while in New South Wales there 
is a large body of strongly organised miners who have continually 
refused to become subject to the Arbitration Act. 








TABLE VIII. WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY HOURS OF LABOUR IN 
AUSTRALIA AT 31 DECEMBER 19214 












State Average weekly hours 
45.66 















New South Wales 







Victoria 46.95 
Queensland 45.52 
South Australia 47.07 

46.24 








Western Australia 


Tasmania 46.84 







46.22 





Commonwealth 


















Organisation 


It has often been asserted that one of the objects of inaugurating 
the original industrial conciliation and arbitration machinery in 
Australia was to encourage organisation both among employers 
and workers, but it is probably more nearly the truth to say that 
it was believed that if organisations of workers could in some 
wise be controlled by the State, the chances of industrial upheaval 
would prove less. In order to attain this end, provision was made 
for the registration of industrial unions, whereby certain advantages 
were to be obtained through the right to be incorporated and to 
apply for awards, and certain obligations in respect of the right 
to strike and the formation of the union were incurred. 

The New Zealand Act, which led the way, provides that any 
society of not less than three employers or fifteen workers may 
be registered without fee as an industrial union or association at 
the discretion of the Registrar, upon application in writing. Such 
applications must be accompanied by : (1) a return showing the 
names, addresses, and occupations of the officers, trustees, and 
auditors of the union and also the number of members ; (2) a copy 
of a resolution passed by a majority of the members stating desire 
for registration. The rules must state the purpose of the society 
and make certain specifications named in the Act. In the terms 
of the Act the effect of registration is ‘‘ to render the industrial 






























1 Official Year Book of the Commomwealth of Australia, No. 15, 1922, p. 878. 
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union and all persons who are members thereof at the time of 
registration, or who after such registration become members thereof 
subject to the jurisdiction of this Act given to a Board and the 
Court respectively and liable to all the provisions of this Act’’, 
during the continuance of their membership. Any industrial 
union may, if the majority of the members desire it, cancel its 
registration after six weeks’ notice has been given, except pending 
a decision or award in arbitration proceedings affecting the union. 
The effect of cancellation is to dissolve the incorporation of the 
union, but in no case does it relieve the industrial union or any 
of its members from the observance of an industrial agreement 
or award of the Court nor from any penalty or liability incurred 
prior to the cancellation. 

The general provisions relating to registration in the Australian 
States are very similar to those of New Zealand. On account of 
the particular economic conditions in Australia, however, there 
seems to have developed a distinct tendency towards control of 
the unions and restriction of their freedom through the registering 
authorities. In New South Wales, for example, ‘‘ the Court may 
cance] the registration of any industrial union for any reason 
which appears to it sufficient’. Cancellation may be effected at 
any time in Western Australia “ if for any reason the registration 
of an industrial union ought to be cancelled’’. In Queensland 
any industrial association or trade union may be registered on 
complying with certain technical requirements and any registration 
may be cancelled if it is shown (a) that the rules of the union do 
not provide reasonable facilities for the admission of new members, 
or (6) impose unreasonable conditions upon membership, or are 
in any way tyrannical or oppressive, or (c) that the union has 
wilfully neglected to obey any order of the Court. Thus it will 
be seen that the power of cancellation is conferred in broad terms 
and that there is opportunity for the form of union organisation 
and even its aims and objects to be largely moulded by the govern- 
ment, though it is by no means fair to say that this has been 
generally done. Indeed, only recently a case for a claim of 
cancellation of the registration of the Queensland Railway Traffic 
Employees’ Union, based on the allegation that the union was 
tyrannical and oppressive because it had refused to enroll an 
applicant for membership and thereby deprived the applicant of 
the advantages of membership, was refused by the Queensland 
Court. But that this power has actually been used to restrict the 
freedom of unions, is indicated by the statements of varions 
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persons connected with industrial matters, among which is the 
following statement of one of the students of Australian economics : 
‘“« There is a distinct danger that the desire for legal order may tend 
to petrify economic organisation. Efforts have been made to 
chec the freedom of certain unions to change their name, and 
to prevent amalgamation or absorption of other unions, and this 
may be a barrier to the one big union idea?.”’ 

The subject of trade union preference is another matter of 
importance in connection with organisation. Trade union prefer- 
ence in Australia is closely akin to the “ closed shop ”’ idea in the 
United States. When the arbitration laws were first enacted, 
trade unionism was in a state of ebb, and the provision that the 
courts might declare that members of a registered trade union 
should have precedence over non-union members in employment 
served to give legal status to the weakened unions and to bolster 
up their depleted membership. Ever since the beginning, therefore, 
the question of inclusion of a “ trade union preference ”’ clause 
has been one of the most vigorously contested points at each revision 
of the Acts. Trade unionists would like to have the Acts include 
mandatory clauses regarding the granting of preference by wage 
regulating bodies. The arguments put forward by tie trade 
unionists in favour of preference clauses are : (1) that the Aets 
recognise organisations of employees as units; (2) that trade 
unions in cominy under the Acts relinquish the right to strike, 
and the law, therefore, should secure to them the privileges which 
they were formerly able to obtain by means of strikes ; (3) that 
compulsory arbitration is not workable without the co-operation 
of the unions ; (4) that the principle of preference encourages the 
formation and growth of organisations of employees and is conse- 
quently essential to the working of the Acts ; (5) that the existence 
of any large body of men outside the unions renders. maintenance 
of industrial peace by the Courts difficult ; and (6) that since the 
registered unions incur the expense of obtaining awards, they 
deserve the benefits?. 

On the other hand, the most important objections to empower- 
ing the courts to grant preference are : (1) that it restricts the 
freedom of employers to employ whom they please ; (2) that em- 
ployers must be able to choose the best workers whether they belong 





1 H. Heaten : Modern Economic History with Special Reference to Australia. 
1921. 
* Commonwealth Labour Bulletin, No. 11, p. 279. 
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to an organisation or not ; (3) that the unions can form a close 
corporation and exact exorbitant wages by fixing high entrance 
fees and refusing to admit new members ; (4) that on account of 
the close connection between the trade union movement and the 
Labour Party, granting preference to unionists means giving 
advantage to a political party. 

As the Acts now stand, the power togrant preference is discretion- 
ary rather than mandatory. There are no provisions whatever 
regarding it in the two wages board States, Victoria and Tasmania, 
nor in South or Western Australia. The granting of preference 
is ordinarily optional with the Commonwealth Court, but if in 
the opinion of the Court preference is necessary for maintenance 
of industrial peace or the welfare of society, the law directs that it 
shall be granted. A clause in the New South Wales Act of 1908 
providing that “ it shall not in any case be obligatory to grant 
any preference . . . and each claim under subsection (d) shall be 
considered on its merits ’’ caused outspoken antagonism among 
the trade unionists of the State and brought forth a resolution 
from the Sydney Labour Council advising the unions to repudiate 
the Act. In 1918, however, the Act was so amended as to allow 
preference to be granted ‘‘ to the members of any trade union or 
industrial union of employees upon such terms and conditions 
as the court may prescribe so long as the members thereof shall 
not, after the passing of the Industrial Arbitration Amendment 
Act, 1918, have taken part in, aided or abetted any illegal strike ’’. 
THe Industrial Arbitration Act, 1916, was passed in. Queensland 
only after a compromise between the two Houses of Parliament 
which brought about the exclusion of certain machinery regarding 
the granting of preferences, in the belief that it would thus become 
impossible to grant preference at all. The full bench of the Arbi- 
tration Court decided in 1917, however, that the wide powers 
conferred on the Court under the Act admitted of giving preference 
to unionists and since then the Courts have taken occasion in many 
instances to grant it. 

Three different degrees of preference have been given, namely, 
“ absolute ’’, ‘‘ effective ’’, and “‘ normal ”’ preference. The first 
of these means that only the persons who are members of a union 
specified in an award shall be employed by employers affected 
by the award. This variety of preference was operative under 
the New South Wales Act of 1901, and modification of the provision 
in 1908 resulted in a storm in labour circles. ‘‘ Effective ’’ prefer- 
ence implies not merely that an employer who wishes to engage 
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workers shall give preference, other things being equal, to members 
of a union who offer their labour, but also that an employer must 
give notice to the union that he desires to obtain workers, except 
in a case of absolute emergency. “ Effective ” preference was 
granted in New South Wales previous to 1905, when it was held 
to be ultra vires by the Judge of the High Court. The only kind 
of preference which may be granted under the Acts which are 
now in force is ‘‘ normal” preference. By this is meant that 
preference shall be allowed to members of a union, other things 
being equal, as between persons applying for employment at the 
same time. It is commonly specified by the Court that unions 
to which preference is given shall not exact more than a stated 
amount as an entrance fee and shall accept as members all bona 
fide workers belonging to the craft who are of good character. It is 
sometimes further specified that a union shall provide the employer 
with suitable men from the organisation upon request. 

The general effect of registration of unions and granting prefer- 
ence to members of trade unions has been to increase their numerical 
strength. When the Acts were first passed many new unions 
were organised for the purpose of assisting the worst paid and 
unorganised workers to present their cases before the courts. 
Indeed, it is sometimes asserted that the chief functions of unions 
in Australia to-day are the preparation and argument of claims 
before arbitration courts. Many women joined labour unions at 
that time and the organisation of other than manual workers, such 
as journalists, teachers, bank clerks, was greatly hastened. Within 
two years after the passage of the Compulsory Arbitration Act 
of 1901 in New South Wales, which contained an absolute preference 
clause, the number of registered unions was 111, as compared with 
26 in the preceding ten years'. During the early years of 
experience with arbitration a number of ‘‘ bogus ” or “‘ yellow ” 
unions were also organised byemployersand were registered under the 
Acts in order to prevent the growth of bona fide or militant unions 
and to secure agreements which were favourable to employers. 
Perhaps the most notorious of these was the Machine Shearers’ 
Union, which was organised in New South Wales and prevented 
the bona fide Australian Workers’ Union from being registered in 
that State for several years'. Even to the present day, ‘‘ company” 
unions exist which are largely controlled by the company. Latterly 
more specific stipulations regarding registration have been incorpor- 





1 V.G. CuILpDE : How Labour Governs, p. 94. London, 1923. 
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ated in the Acts and greater care is taken by registrars to prevent 
the registration of spurious organisations. 

During the same period in which the arbitration Acts have 
been in operation a world movement towards organisation of both 
workers and employers has also taken place. Moreover in Australia 
particularly, a combination of three circumstances — a strong 
natural position of labour, a strong class feeling engendered by 
the nature of certain important industries, and homogeneity of 
population, 97 per cent. having been born either in Australia or 
in the United Kingdom — is largely responsible for a high percent- 
age of trade union organisation. It is difficult on this account 
to attribute any definite share in the augmentation of membership to 
the operation of wage-regulating bodies, though there can be little 
doubt that they have assisted it. The facts that only registered 
unions could approach the courts for an award in some States, and 
also that individual workers could not be represented on a court 
or a board without joining an organisation, have both tended in 
that direction. Especially does it appear to be true that the 
Commonwealth Act has encouraged the formation of federal trade 
unions as well as the federation of trade unions, which previous 
to 1900 had not been attempted and has not even up to the present 
been fully realised. The number of organisations operating in 
two or more States has increased from 72 in 1912 to 101 in 1921, 
while the number of unions operating in all six of the States was 
10 in 1912 as compared with 40 in 19211. During the same period 
the total membership of inter-State or federated trade unions in 
the Commonwealth in relation to the total membership of all 
organisations has increased from 64.6 per cent. in 1912 to 80.8 per 
cent. in 1921. The figures in table IX regarding the general 
increase in the number and membership of trade unions also 
throw some light on the tendency towards centralisation. It will 
be seen that whereas the total number of unions in 1921 was less 
than 2% times as many as in 1906, the membership of these 
unions has more than quadrupled. 

This growth in trade union membership may best be compared 
with what has occurred in Great Britain during the same period. 
In 1921 the number of members in the United Kingdom was only 
three times as great as it was in 1906, compared with Australia’s 
four-fold increase. In 1920, however, the number of trade unionists 





1 COMMONWEALTH BuREAU OF CENSUS AND Statistics : Labour and Industrial 
Branch Report, No. 12, p. 15. 
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TABLE IX. NUMBER AND MEMBERSHIP OF TRADE UNIONS 
IN AUSTRALIA AT END OF YEAR, 1906, AND 1913-1921? 





Year Number of unions Membership * 





1906 302 175,529 
1913 710 497,925 
1914 712 523,271 
1915 713 528,031 
1916 705 546,556 
1917 747 564,187 
1918 767 581,755 
1919 771 627,685 
1920 796 684,450 
1921 796 703,009 

















1 Estimated total membership. 


in the United Kingdom was four times as many as in 1906, while 
in Australia the increase was perceptibly less. Nominal wages 
were still rising in Australia in 1921, while in Great Britain they 
were rapidly falling during the last half of the year and unemploy- 
ment was severe. This may account for the decrease in membership 
during 1921, but it is perhaps more probable that a marked decline 
in membership took place during 1921 in Great Britain because 


the ranks of unionism had been unnaturally swollen by the masses 
of war workers, while in Australia the growth continued more 
steadily, suffering no setbacks, and in the end made greater strides. 
One is inclined on such a basis of reasoning to conclude that the 
industrial legislation of Australia has had a real and progressive 
influence upon organisation in that country. 


Industrial Disputes 


Provision is made in the various Acts for the attainment of 
industrial peace by means of four different methods. These are : 
(1) arbitration of the questions in dispute by a court; (2) conciliation 
between the parties to a dispute by means of conciliation committees, 
compulsory conferences, etc. ; (3) registration of industrial agree- 
ments ; (4) regulation of wages by wages boards. All four of these 
general methods are employed in each of the States, except in 
Victoria and Tasmania where there are only wages boards, and in 
Western Australia where there are no wages boards. To the same 
end compulsion is exerted in three distinctly different ways in 





1 Ibid., p. 9%. 
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Australia. One restrains unions or employers from doing anything 
in the nature of a strike or a lockout ; another compels obedience to 
awards; and the third relates indirectly to the submission of disputes 
to arbitration, by providing heavy penalties for strikes or lockouts. 

Originally industrial matters did not come under the purview 
of a court until a dispute in the usual sense of the term had actually 
arisen, and technically such is still the case in Western Australia, 
Queensland, South Australia, and New Zealand. Practically, such 
terms of reference were found inadequate, and in the interests of 
industrial peace means have been found by the various States for 
stretching the meaning of the term or otherwise overcoming the 
obvious difficulty. An industrial dispute as now defined in the 
Industrial Code of South Australia means ‘‘ any dispute as to any 
industrial matter, and, without limiting the ordinary meaning of 
the foregoing definition, includes a threatened or impending or 
probable dispute as to any industrial matter’. Although the 
definition of a dispute has not been actually revised along these 
lines in the other States, the term is broadly construed in practice. 
In New South Wales, however, ‘“ industrial matter" has been 
entirely substituted for the expression ‘‘ industrial dispute ", so 
that the services of the court may be extended to incipient disputes 
without question. 

Another means by which the difficulties involved in the use 
of the term “‘ industrial dispute " have been obviated in all of the 
States except Victoria and Tasmania is the “compulsory reference ’’. 
A special Commissioner or the President of the Arbitration Court 
is thus empowered to summon any persons whomsoever to a 
conference, the object of which is to secure agreement in any matter 
where a question has arisen that may lead to disruption. At 
such a conference the Commissioner or President presides and 
endeavours to effect a solution. In the event of failure the matter 
is referred to the Court for an award. The New Zealand Act, of 
course, provides that disputes shall be referred to councils of 
conciliation in the first instance, and so there is no need for similar 
machinery in that country. 

A large money penalty may be imposed for participation in 
a strike or lockout in every State but Victoria, suspension of the 
terms of a determination for a period not exceeding twelve months 
being the penalty to which any organisation subject toa determination 
is liable in that State. 

What constitutes a strike or a lockout, however, varies consider— 
ably as between the States. Generally speaking, a strike involves 
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cessation of work, and a lockout refusal to give work to those who 
are employed, but actually it is the motive rather than the action 
itself which ultimately determines whether a strike or a lockout 
has occurred and this point is recognised in the Acts. Under the 
Commonwealth Arbitration and Conciliation Act, for example, a 
strike includes not only cessation of work but also refusal to accept 
work. In the words of the Act a strike includes ‘‘ the total or 
partial cessation of work by employees acting in combination, as 
a means of enforcing compliance with demands made by them or 
other employees or employers and the total or partial refusal of 
employees acting in combination to accept work, if the refusal is 
unreasonable *’. In New South Wales since 1918 a distinction 
between illegal strikes and legal strikes has been made, and the 
penalty applies only to the former, which include : (1) any strike 
by employees of the State or other public servants ; (2) any strike 
by employees in an industry the conditions of which are regulated 
by an award or agreement! ; (3) any strike which has commenced 
before the expiry of 14 days’ notice in writing of the intention to 
strike, two-thirds of the members of the union having voted in 
favour of it by secret ballot. A somewhat similar provision is 
made in the Queensland Act, since all persons are prohibited from 
taking part in any matter or thing in the nature of a strike or 
lockout unless or until a strike or lockout has been authorised by 
a majority vote by secret ballot of the members of the union of 
employers or employees concerned”. Participation in a strike or 
lockout is interpreted differently in different States also, as, for 
example, in New South Wales, where it is not only contrary to 
the law for a person or organisation to aid, instigate, counsel, 
direct, or assist in directing an illegal strike, but special penalties 
are provided as well for the publication by any newspaper of matter 
which advises, instigates, aids or abets illegal strikes, for inducing 
or attempting to induce any person to take part in an illegal 
strike, and for declaring any commodity black. 

The actual effect which wage-regulating machinery has had 
upon the relation between employers and employed is a matter 
upon which a wide difference of opinion exists. On the one hand 
there is the testimony to be found in a book like that by Hen y 





1 Provided that any union of employers may render an award which has been 
operative for twelve months no longer binding on its members by a majority vote 
of two-thirds of the members by secret ballot. 

* If there is no industrial union the Registrar takes the ballot among persons 
concerned. 
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Demarest Lloyd, entitled A Country Without Strikes, written in 
1900, which hails compulsory arbitration in New Zealand as the 
solution for industrial unrest, and on the other hand stand the 
figures of the Commonwealth Year Book, showing that in Australia 
the number of strikes has more than trebled during the past nine 
years. Obviously the attitude which various writers have assumed 
towards the arbitration and conciliation systems of Australia and 
New Zealand depends chiefly upon the economic and psychological 
situation which obtained at the time when they were writing. If 
one considers as a whole the period of nearly thirty years during 
which this machinery has been in operation, it seems to be well 
beyond any reasonable doubt that the industrial legislation of the 
time has had an appreciable effect in repressing industrial conflict, 
to say the least. The courts and boards have assisted industrial 
peace in four main ways, the first and third of which are construc- 
tive measures : (1) by constructing a clear and concise body of 
industrial principles upon which voluntary agreements can be 
safely based ; (2) by applying the common rule to competing 
establishments in an industry and thus preventing unfair competi- 
tion ; (3) by preventing embryo disputes from developing, through 
use of conciliation machinery; (4) by making awards or determina- 
tions and imposing fines for violation. But whether anything 
positive has been gained through fostering or maintaining friendly 
relations between employers and workers is more doubtful, nor, 
indeed, can it be said in how great a degree repressive machinery 
has been responsible for the fierce outbursts of industrial ill-will 
which have occurred periodically. Neither is it entirely impossible 
to trace a faint relation between the number of disputes and the 
degree of coercion which has been applied under the terms of the 
Acts in the different States. 

In point of fact the situation as regards industrial peace in 
Australia is inextricably bound up with the nature of Australia’s 
industries, the climate, and the history of her labour movement. 
Owing to the warm climate and the ease with which food may be 
obtained, by hunting or fishing, for example, strikes do not impose 
the same hardships upon strikers as in other countries. A great 
expanse of country with an extremely varied climate and a relatively 
small population has been largely devoted to the production of 
raw materials, resulting in a great deal of casual, seasonal, and 
nomadic employment. First among the industries which give rise 
to intermittent employment are those connected with transport, 
such as seafaring and stevedoring, which bulk so large in an export- 
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ing country and which involve constantly moving from place to 
place with little certainty about work and no chance of living a 
normally ordered life. Shearing, in which a large proportion of 
men are engaged at certain times of the year, is another industry 
of a similar type. The shearers move from north to south and from 
sheep station to sheep station as the season progresses, at last 
finding other work in the city during the slackest months of the 
year. Fruit picking, cattle and sheep herding, and wheat 
“lumping ’’ may be placed in the same category, while mining, 
though it is not a nomadic nor necessarily a casual industry, 
is one in which the peculiar conditions of life which it imposes 
upon those who are engaged in it also tend to develop class 
feeling and sometimes to breed discontent, bitterness, and 
violence. Obviously these conditions of work are extremely 
important in explaining the industrial attitude of workers in 
Australia. 

It has already been said that after the failure of the maritime 
strike in 1890, Labour as a movement turned its face from industrial 
towards political action. Nevertheless, there still existed a minority 
within its ranks that clung tenaciously to the belief in direct action 
and from time to time its influence has come to the surface. From 
1890 until 1912 the newly organised Labour Party made rapid strides 
in gaining political power and during that period Australia remained 
relatively free from strikes. In 1908 the Labour Party gained 
control of the Federal Government for the first time and in 1910 
a second victory occurred. About 1907 a new industrial influence 
was introduced into the Australian labour movement. This was 
the organisation of the Industrial Workers of the World, which 
had been formed in the United States several years before and 
stood, among other things, for industrial as opposed to political 
action. Between 1907 and 1912 this organisation promoted a 
vigorous campaign in behalf of its tenets. Moreover, during the 
same span of years, it also became evident to the workers that the 
gains in wages which they were receiving at the hands of the 
arbitration courts and wages boards were being more than over- 
balanced by the increase in the cost of living. The propaganda 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, together with the realisation 
that a lower standard of living was being imposed upon the working 
class by the arbitration system, when added to an intense dis- 
satisfaction with the results of political action that had already 
grown up among the rank and file, produced a ‘revolt of the unionist 
backbone of the Labour Party against the time-serving and inaction 
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of the politicians! ’. This resulted in a period of industrial action 
commencing about 1912 and continuing until the time of the 
trade depression in 1920. Appeals to patriotism reduced the 
number of disputes during the first two years of the war, but after 
the split in the Labour Party occurred in 1916 on the question 
of conscription, and the Labour Premier, W. W. Hughes, and his 
followers were virtually expelled from the Party because they 
advocated conscription, the number of disputes suddenly increased. 
In fact, with the exception of the year 1916 itself, and 1918 during 
which the armistice was signed, the number of disputes showed 
a steady increase up to 1921. 

No Labour Party exists in New Zealand, but nevertheless there 
is close sympathy between the movements in the two countries, 
so that the periods of industrial peace and of disputes there have 
been almost exactly concurrent with those in Australia. From 
the passing of the Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act in 
1894 to the end of 1905, there were no industrial disputes under 
the Act and the country was practically free from strikes. In 


TABLE X. NUMBER AND MAGNITUDE OF DISPUTES IN NEW ZEALAND, 
1906-1921? 





Number of firms Number of workers Total number of 
affected involved disputes 





88 
558 

63 
axe © 
255 
1,375 
5,746 
13,400 
4,089 
295 
899 
2,734 
4,056 
4,030 
9,612 
10,433 








Total 57,633 

















1 Figures not available. 


2 On account of the fact that particulars of disputes are not furnished until the termination 
of a strike, disputes which begin in one year but end in the next one are tabulated in the second year. 





1 V. G. CurtpE : How Labour Governs, p. 63. 
? New Zealand Official Year Book, 1923, p. 608. 
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1907 occurred the strike of slaughtermen, which created considerable 
ferment ; this was immediately followed by several stoppages of 
considerable importance, among them those of the Auckland 
tramway workers and the Blackball coal miners, while in 1913 
a sudden outbreak of disputes occurred. During the early years 
of the war the number of disputes became smaller, but after 1916 
it rapidly increased again, as in Australia. Table X shows the 
number and nature of the disputes occurring in New Zealand 
between 1906 and 1921. 

The data contained in table XI give an account in tabular form 
of the number and magnitude of disputes in the various Australian 
States between 1913 and 1921. By 1912, it will be remembered, 
an industrial court with powers to make awards in cases of dispute 
and to inflict penalties for strikes or lockouts had been adopted 
in each of the States (and also by the Commonwealth Government) 
except Victoria and Tasmania, where wages were being continuously 
regulated by wages boards. In considering the table, cognisance 
should also be taken of the fact that New South Wales and Victoria 
are the two leading industrial States on the continent of Australia. 
Victoria has a larger number of factories than any of the other 
States, though New South Wales has nearly five thousand more 


persons employed in factories than has Victoria. New South 
Wales also contains a much greater number of coal and metalliferous 
mines than the other sections of the country. The consistent 


TABLE XI. NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN AUSTRALIA, 1913-19211 





New Queens- South Western Tas- Common- 


— Victoria d Australia | mania wealth 





208 
337 
358 
508 
444 
298 
460 
554 
624 


134 29 
235 44 
272 38 
336 55 
296 52 
138 33 
267 62 
349 53 
535 20 


— 
Onwwnre DAWA @® 








2,562 386 5 53 3,791} 
































1 There were also 25 disputes in federal capital territory and Northern Territory. The total 
number of working days lost was 13,492. 





1 Information (rearranged) taken from the Labour and Industrial Branch 
Report, No, 12, p. 142, 
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refusal of the miners to accede to the provisions of the Arbitration 
Act furnishes the chief explanation of the fact that more than 
six times as many industrial disputes have occurred, and almost 
four times as many working days have been lost, in New South 
Wales as.in any other State during the period for which figures 
are available. 

From table XII it will be seen that the total number of disputes 
between 1913 and 1921 per thousand of the wage-earning popula- 
tion in the appropriate State (1911 census) is least in Victoria 
and Tasmania, where there are wages boards instead of industrial 
courts, and is greatest in New South Wales, Queensland, Western 
Australia, and South Australia, where more pressure is exerted 
to compel industrial peace than in the other two States. 


TABLE XII. RELATION BETWEEN WAGE-EARNING POPULATION AND 
NUMBER OF DISPUTES IN AUSTRALIA, 1913-1921 





| Number of Index 
Totalnumber Wage or salary disputes numbers of 
State of disputes | earning popu- | per 1,000 of 1 
(1913-1921) | lation (1911)? | earning popu- | "7 99 hse 


lation (1911) 





New South Wales 2,562 +501,367 5.11 1,084 
Victoria 386 392,399 0.98 1,051 
Queensland 396 186,113 2.13 1,248 
South Australia 190 121,723 1.55 1,056 
Western Australia 179 96,461 1.86 1,152 
Tasmania 53 51,270 1.03 1,002 


























1 Census of the Commonwealth of Australia (1911), Vol. I, pp. 368-369. 


A comparison of the level of real wages and the number of 
disputes per thousand of the wage-earning population in the different 
States is also of interest. As is indicated by the figures in 
the last column of the table, the level of real wages has no apparent 
relation to the number of disputes. One might be justified in 
assuming, were it not for the position of New South Wales, that 
the number of disputes is greatest in the States where the real 
wage is highest. But in point of fact it is probable that the method 
of wage regulation is more important in determining the number 
of disputes than the wage level, if there be any correlation whatever. 

It also appears from published statistics that by far the greater 
number of disputes that occur, and also those involving the largest 
numbers of workpeople, are settled through some other agency than 
that of the State or Commonwealth industrial Acts over a long 
period of years. Tables XIII and XIV give particulars regarding 
the methods by which disputes have been settled. 
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TABLE XIII. METHODS OF SETTL’ MENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
IN AUSTRALIA, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED, 


1914-19213 





Method of settlement 


Number of disnrtes 





;1oi4 | L#lo Lele | jul. 


lul® | ivae 





(1) Negotiations : 

(a) Direct between em- 
ployers and employ- 
ees or their represen- 
tatives 

(6) By intervention or 
assistance of a dis- 
tinctive third party 
— not under Com- 
monwealth or State 
industrial Act 

(2) Under State Industrial 

Acts : 

(a) By intervention, as- 
sistance, or compul- 
sory conference 

(6) By reference to 
board or court 

(3) Under Comm» nwealth 

Conciliation and Arbi- 

tration Act : 

(a) By intervention, as- 
sistance, or compul- 
sory conference 

(4) By Gilling places of 
workers on strike or 
lockout 

(5) By closing-down estab- 
lishment permanently 

(6) By other methods 


To 1 

















18 36 


6 4 
106 104 


SOR 444 








298 460 |5A4 


| bond 





30 58 | 74 


| 


fuel 


22 


4 


Total number 
of workers 
involved 


526,865 


148,662 


41,122 


20,759 


23,566 


25,637 


2,044 
379,036 








1,167,691 














1 Official Year Book of the Commonwea th of Austra 


No. 13, p. 1,087. 





a, No. 15, p. 895, and 
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TABLE XIV. METHODS OF SETTLEMENT OF INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 
IN NEW ZEALAND, AND TOTAL NUMBER OF WORKERS INVOLVED, 
1906-1921? 





Number of disputes ‘Total number 
Method of settlement of workers 
1906-196 | 1917 | 1918 |1919) 1920|1921| ‘Total | involved 











Negotiations under the In- 
dustrial] Conciliation and 
Arbitration Act 4,743 

Negotiations under’ the 
Labour Disputes Investi- 
gation Act 415 

Compromise between parties 
to the dispute 7,540 

Substitution 5,187 

Otherwise 34,097 

Not stated 5,651 





Total 57,633 * 



































1 In 28 cases figures were not available. 


The percentage of disputes which have been settled by means 
of government machinery as opposed to some outside authority 
is also less both in Australia and in New Zealand in 1921 than in 
any other year for which figures are given. Doubtless many of 
the disputes which have been dealt with by some outside body do 
not fall within the purview of a court®, yet the figures seem to 
indicate a tendency for organisations either to fail to register under 
the Acts, or, having done so, toignore them. This situation may per- 
haps be explained on the ground that rather than submit a matter 
for an award or determination under the Acts and thus risk being 
bound by an unacceptable award, parties to disputes have preferred 
to negotiate through the good offices of some other mediator, or 
to draw up agreements of their own free will and render them 
legally binding by registration under the Acts. During the year 1921, 
for example, 442 voluntary agreements made between employers 
and workers in Australia were filed with the registrars of the various 
States and the Commonwealth, while the total of awards or de- 
terminations by courts or boards was only 422%. Asummary of the 





1 New Zealand Official Year Book, 1923, p. 617. 

* In New Zealand those settled under the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act necessarily fall outside the scope of the Conciliation and Arbitration Act. 

* The greater part of these were variations in old determinations or awards 
which were necessitated by the change in the cost of living. 
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work of the wage-regulating bodies since 1917 giving the number 
of awards and determinations and industrial agreements filed is 


given in table XV. 


TABLE XV. AWARDS AND DETERMINATIONS MADE AND 
INDUSTRIAL AGREEMENTS FILED IN AUSTRALIA, 1917-19211 





1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 





AgTVe- | Awards? Agree- Awards?|4 


Agree- |, ,.; |Agree- 
Awards ments ments 


_ 
ments ments | ‘¥ards 


Awards? 





New South 

Wales 39 
Victoria —_ 
Queensland 61 
South Australia 10 
Western Aus- 

tralia 26 
Tasmania —_ 
Commonwealth 213 





Total 349 









































1 Awards and determinations. 
2 10 by the Commonwealth Public Service Arbitrator. 


The general purport of the preceding discussion and statistical 


tables relating to industrial disputes may be summed up in the 
following statements : 

(1) Industrial peace in Australia depends largely upon the 
economic and political position of labour, one of the most important 
factors being the arbitration and conciliation systems themselves. 

(2) Statistics show that disputes have not been quelled by 
industrial legislation but rather that the total number has greatly 
increased during the period in which such legislation has been 
in operation. While there is no evidence to indicate that the 
increase is due to the operation of the industrial Acts, it has 
occurred in spite of them. 

(3) Nevertheless it is doubtless true that both the number and 
duration of disputes have not been so great as they would, had 
there been no wage-regulating machinery in existence. 

(4) Experience seems to show that the conciliation machinery 
provided under the Acts is proving more effective in the preven- 
tion and settlement of disputes than arbitration court machinery. 
The observations which appear to warrant such a conclusion are : 





1 Labour and Industrial Branch Report, No. 12, p. 112. 
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(a) that in proportion to wage-earning population fewer disputes 
have occurred in those States which have adopted a wages board 
system where determinations, though enforceable under State law, 
are arrived at by negotiation among the members of the trade 
itself ; (6) that both the greater number of disputes that develop 
and those involving the most work-people are settled without the 
assistance of either the State. or Commonwealth machinery ; 
(c) that in 1921 the total number of voluntary agreements regis- 
tered under the Acts even exceeded the total number of awards 
and determinations made by State wage-regulating bodies. 













Employment 










Closely associated with the matter of disputes is that of employ- 
ment of labour. In normal periods the supply of male labour in 
Australia approximately coincides with the demand for it. On 
the other hand there is almost always a shortage of female labour 

even in times of general unemployment, as is exemplified by the | 
following excerpt from the 1922 Report of the Chief Factory 
Inspector of Victoria! : 










The scarcity of female labour noticed in previous reports has again 
been very marked, especially in the boot and clothing trades. This -4 
scarcity was accentuated by a remarkable increase in the demand for | 
such labour by the knitting and woollen trades*. 

The supply of male labour was more than sufficient for the demand 
and there has been some unemployment amongst male workers. 








Unemployment frequently exists in certain localities while at 
the same moment there is a lack of men in another place several 
hundred or thousand miles away. This does not necessarily mean 
that there is an over-supply of labour in the country as a whole, . 
but rather that labour is relatively immobile, owing to the great ' 
geographic expanse of the country and to the lack of effective facilities 
for bringing the men and the jobs together. Moreover the casual 
and nomadic nature of many of Australia’s industries renders. 
adjustment between demand and supply of labour peculiarly 
difficult. At times like the present, however, when the entire world 
is suffering from a collapse of trade, it is impossible for the entire 
labour supply to be absorbed. Nevertheless, labour naturally 
commands an excellent position in the Australian labour market 























'P. 4 
* In 1924 there is unemployment in the knitting and woollen trades generally, 
owing, it is said, to British “ dumping ”’. 






6 
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as compared with other countries, and especially is this true of 
unskilled in comparison with skilled labour. , 

When courts and boards were empowered in broad terms to 
issue wage determination. , it of course became possible that wages 
might be raised or lowered to such an extent as to cause industrial 
dislocation. The system of checks which was provided in the form 
of appeals, reviews, methods of appointment to wage-regulating 
bodies, etc.. however, made such a result highly improbable, and 
the index numbers of real wages set out in a preceding section 
show that on the whole the tendency of wage-regulating tr: unals 
in making awards has been conservative. 

In the Acts of the various States are also incorporated two 
special clauses for the purpose of preventing unemployment. One 
of these makes it possible for an aged, in{'rm, or slow worker who 
considers himself unable to earn the prescribed minimum wage 
to apply to a State official, usually the Registrar, for a permit 
in writing to work for less than the prescribed wage. The other 
clause provides for the imposition of a heavy penalty upon any 
employer who dismisses an employee from his service because of 
the fact that he is a member of a board or an industrial union, or 
has been absent from work on account of being engaged in duties 
connected with his membership on a board, or because he is entitled 
to the benefits of an award or an industrial agreement. 

The figures in table XVI, though not representing a complete 
register of unemployment, furnish the most satisfactory index 


TABLE XVI. PERCENTA E 0 UNEMPLOYED UNION MEMR8&ERS IN 
THE COMMONWEALTH FOR CERTAIN YEARS, 1891-1921 ! 





Year Percentage Year Percentage | Year | Percentage 





1919 
1920 
1921 
Ist qr. 
2nd qr. 
3rd _ qr. 
4th qr. 


1891 9.3 1911 
1896 10.8 1912 
1901 6.6 1913 
1906 6.7 1914 
1907 5.7 1915 
1908 ° 6.0 1916 
1909 5.8 1917 
1910 5.6 1918 
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1 Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 15, 1922, p. 871. 
The statistics are based upon information furnished by the trade unions in the 
different States at the end of each year. They do not take variations due to 
seasonal activity and other causes into account, nor do they include returns from 
unions whose members have permanency of employment, such as tramway 
employees, etc. 
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available of the relation of the number of workers to the amount 
of work over a period of years. 

It will be seen from the table that the percentage of unemployed 
trade union members in the Australian Commonwealth reached 
a relatively high figure in three different years since 1891. One of 
these was 1896, which was a year of economic chaos immediately 
following a prolonged period of severe financial stress. The Factory 
and Shops Act was adopted by the State of Victoria in that year, 
and South Australia already had an Industrial Arbitration Act 
which was inoperative, but at this time there were no other arbi- 
tration Acts in force. In the year 1914 a severe drought occurred 
and employment was slack. After the outbreak of hostilities in 
Europe, an unusual number of workers in Australia found them- 
selves out of work, as did the workers in other countries, and again 
in 1921, as the result of an unprecedented trade collapse, Australia, 
like other countries, showed a higher percentage of unem- 
ployment than has ever been previously recorded. However, the 
percentage of unemployment in Australia during 1921, as indicated 
by the figures quoted above, is considerably less than it was during 
the same period in Great Britain, Canada, New York, Massachu- 
setts, or most of the European countries except Denmark. 

No attempt was made either in 1896 or 1914 to trace a relation 
between “‘ bad business ” and government regulation of wages, 
because in the first instance there was no ground whatever for 
making such a complaint, and in the second the actual reason for 
industrial dislocation was too obvious. But the trade depression 
of 1920 commenced long after people generally had imagined that 
the political upheaval in Europe was finished, and after employers 
had been led to adjust their balance sheets and their minds to 
a new scale of profits produced by a period of marked business 
activity. Suddenly orders from overseas fell off and retail prices 
dropped. A natural desire on the part of employers to reduce wages 
as quickly as possible, combined with their inability to do so on 
account of the awards and determinations under State wage- 
regulating bodies, was responsible for an attack upon the 
system as being the cause of the trade depression and 
unemployment. 

A comparison of the level of the nominal weekly wage for males 
in the different States and the percentage of unemployment on 
31 December 1921, as shown in table XVII, indicates that there 
is little if any correlation between the wage factor and the amount 
of unemployment. The States having the highest and lowest 
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percentages of unemployment, for instance, stand second and third 
respectively from the bottom in the wage level column. 


TABLE XVII. RELATION BETWEEN NOMINAL WAGE LEVEL AND 
PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYMENT ON 31 DECEMBER 1921 





States! Nominal weekly wage Percentage of 
(males) unemployment 








pa 
i 


Queensland 8 11.3 
New South Wales 95 10 11.9 
Western Australia 95 0 8.0 
Victoria 93 7 5.9 
Tasmania 91 8 16.7 
South Australia 89 5 6.1 

















1 In order of magnitude of wage in second column. 


It seems to be the general opinion of writers who investigated 
the operation of wages boards and arbitration courts in their 
early stages that the fixation of a minimum wage in some cases 
imperilled the employment of the less competent workers, and 
also that inefficiently managed businesses were sometimes forced 
to close their doors; but generally speaking it was in sweated 
industries only that such results occurred, and after an industry 
became accustomed to new wage standards and adopted less 
wasteful methods of production the deleterious effects of wage 
regulation appeared to pass away. In fact, there is testimony to 
show that what might be called harmful consequences of wage 
regulation have been fully offset in most industries by the intro- 
duction of more modern machinery, a more efficient reorganisation 
of plant, or better work on the part of employees, which it had 
indirectly inspired. 

After 1921, when the trade depression set in, unfavourable 
criticism of industrial legislation was almost exclusively centred 
upon the defects of the particular machinery in use in each State 
rather than upon its economic effects. Indeed, no very large body 
of adverse opinion has been expressed even during the present 
industrial crisis. Complaints that wages have been fixed at too 
high a level are not confined for the most part to those industries 
in which, on account of external economic conditions, it appears 
at present impossible to pay anything more than a subsistence 
wage and at the same time reap any profit. Some of the most 
severe criticism of industrial arbitration, for example, has emanated 
from the engineering industry. It was alleged by the retiring 
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President at the annual meeting of the Metal Trades Employers’ 
Association, during a discussion of the effects of industrial 
arbitration upon the engineering industry in April 1923, that the 
engineering trade had been put back five years as the direct result 
of an award of the Commonwealth Court. He stated further that 
machinery manufacturers in Australia had to compete with manu- 
facture overseas and that the high wages established under the 
award in question were calculated to bring them to defeat. Curiously 
enough, at the same time British engineering firms were also com- 
plaining of the high wages which they were paying, though they 
were not prescribed by any government authority and though 
they were lower than the wages payable in most of the other 
skilled industries in Great Britain, except coal mining. In point 
of fact, the engineering industry both in Australia and in Great 
Britain was suffering not so much from the smaller wages in low 
exchange countries as from the fact that the industries which 
normally consume its products were receiving fewer orders for their 
commodities owing to the general loss of purchasing power through- 
out the world. Other instances of industries in which it is alleged 
that arbitration court awards are responsible for inducing stagna- 
tion of trade are steel manufacture and mining at Broken Hill 
(New South Wales), but the actual explanation appears to be 
rather that in the one case the demand for steel and in other case 
the demand for lead has been greatly reduced owing to general 
trade inertia and exhausted purchasing power. It was said, for 
instance, that 80 per cent. of the lead used in the war came from 
Port Pirie, and when this demand was cut off, the trade of course 
suffered a several shock. The difficult trade situation has been 
generally recognised by the courts and boards and sufficient 
reductions in wages have been granted to offset the decrease in 
the cost of living. The attitude which has been assumed regarding 
further reductions has depended on the principles of the court 
which heard the case and the provisions of the law in the various 
States. 

On the other hand, many employers are to be found who do 
not agree that wages have been set at too high a level. One example 
is the President of the Chamber of Manufacturers in Sydney, the 
managing director of a large firm there, who in the autumn of 1922, 
when the Board of Trade made a declaration reducing the basic wage 
for women, instructed the heads of departments in his firm not 
to make any wage reductions because he did not believe a woman 
could live on less than the wage that was already being paid. 
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Prices 






Some employers in pleading their cases for large reductions in 
wages have expressed the opinion that prices have been kept 
induly high in Australia on account of the increased wages bill. 
The influence which wages have upon prices of course depends 
largely upon the proportion of the total cost of production which 
is absorbed by wages, and that varies not only in every industry 
but in every firm. Taking into consideration, however, the increase 
in the cost of raw materials and the other items that go to make 
up the total costs, such as transportation, rentals, taxes, etc., 
it seems very doubtful whether wages have increased propor- 
tionately as much as these other items. Table XVIII, in which 
different sets of index numbers are compared, shows that whole- 
sale prices have increased much more since 1911 than have nominal 
wages, while not until 1921 did the increase in nominal wage 
exceed the increase in the general purchasing power of money. 























TABLE XVIII. INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES AND WAGES IN 
AUSTRALIA, 1901, 1911 AND 1913-1921 
(Base : 1911=1000) 














— Retail prices* | Nominal wages* | Real wages* 




















1901 


1921 














974 


1903 











880 


1697 








848 


1844 











964 


1911 1000 1000 1000 1000 
1913 1088 1104 1076 975 
1914 1149 1140 1085 952 
1915 1604 1278 1102 862 
1916 1504 1324 1184 894 
1917 1662 1318 1252 950 
1918 1934 1362 1296 952 
1919 2055 1510 1462 968 
1920 2480 1785 1752 982 


1087 





1 Figures are for Melbourne, as given in the Labour and Industrial Branch Report, No. 12, p..77. 


2 Purchasing power of money in 6 capital cities, including rent, clothing, food. etc. 


® Oficial Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 15, 1922, p. 880. 


* Ibid. 

























Furthermore, although the cost of living increased by between 

50 and 60 per cent. in Australia during and immediately following 
the war, it increased there only about one-half as much as in 
the United States and approximately one-third as much as in 
Great Britain. President Brown, of South Australia, has put the 
case regarding the relations of prices and wages very succinctly 
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when he said in fixing the living wage in the Printing Trades Case 
(III. S.A.I.R. 215) : 


It is futile to ignore the fact that while wages enter into the costs 
of production, those wages are paid in all parts of the world and under 
varying conditions of race and clime. Where it is necessary to increase 
local wages in order to ensure conditions of healthy living, the increase 
may ultimately reduce the local cost of living as the result of greater 
efficiency of work, or if customary standards of living are disregarded, 
efficiency may be impaired. The increased cost of living in Australia 
during the last few decades is not so much the result of enhanced wages 
as the rise in wages is the result of enhanced cost of living due to a rise 
in the general level of world prices as determined irrespective of Austra- 
lian wage standards. What the Australian Industrial Courts have done 
so far as wages are concerned has been in the main to uphold a pre- 
existing standard of living under adverse conditions of rising prices. 


Since the prosperity of Australia depends to so large an extent 
upon her oversea commerce, perhaps the best index to the financial 
position of the country as a whole is the position as regards foreign 
trade. The movement of oversea trade (imports and exports)? 
shows that periods of depressed trade have been recurrent at more 
or less regular intervals of from seven to nine years since 1826. 
Except for these cyclical depressions, however, and the temporary 
depression of 1914, which was caused by the outbreak of war and 
the short harvest, there has been a fairly steady increase in the 
total value of the oversea trade, it having reached its highest 
point in 1920-1921, when the figure amounted to £295,961,000, as 
compared with £248,798,000 in 1919-1920, which was the next 
highest figure*. In 1921-1922 a marked decline took place, but this 
was coincident with the world trade inertia. Indeed, there is no 
evidence to warrant the conclusion that Australian trade has at 
any time been adversely affected by internal wage conditions. 


THe Present Status oF WaGE REGULATION 


The history of the attempt to establish friendly relations between 
employers and workers by legislation in Australia in its general 
outlines is very similar to that of other new movements. The 
legislation which began with the idea of prohibition of strikes has, 
after nearly 30 years, developed into a system of wage regulation 





1 Cf. Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia, No. 15, 1922, p. 463. 
* The change in the value of the currency must be taken into consideration in 
connection with any monetary measure of trade. 
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which, though far removed from the original idea, is decidedly 
more fundamental from the point of view of the end to be attained. 
It was accepted in the beginning with half-hearted enthusiasm 
and doubt ; it came to be hailed as a remedy for all industrial 
ills ; it has undergone many alterations ; and finally, having been 
put to the test of a severe trade depression, is in danger of being 
rendered totally ineffective by legislative changes. In New Zealand, 
where the relation between employers and employed seems to 
stand on a more stable basis and where the political organisation 
is more unified, the compulsory arbitration system which was 
originally adopted in 1894 has been preserved with relatively 
little alteration. But in Australia proper, intermittent economic 
ferment and a federal form of government have proved stumbling- 
blocks to the smooth working of the system. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, it should hardly be termed a system ; for the very fact 
of the lack of co-ordination, not only in each of the separate States, 
but between the different State functionaries and the Common- 
wealth, is the profoundest source of difficulty. 

The Commonwealth Court has a relatively narrow jurisdiction, 
its power being limited to making awards in those disputes which 
extend beyond the boundaries of any one State, but this means that 
some employers in each State are working under State awards and 
some under inter-State awards. 

In the past, the awards of the Commonwealth Court have 
tended to set the standard wage which the trade unions aimed to 
obtain in the State courts, partly because the Commonwealth 
awards have on the whole been somewhat higher than most of the 
State awards, and partly because uniformity in rates throughout 
the country is one of labour’s goals. It is even alleged that in some 
cases inter-State disputes have been manufactured for the express 
purpose of obtaining a Commonwealth Court award for an industry. 
In most cases the attitude of the State courts has been to follow 
the trend of Commonwealth awards in order to preserve industrial 
peace, but they have not infrequently resented what seems to them 
an infringement upon the function of the State courts. And indeed 
an unfortunate, though probably an unavoidable, overlapping 
has sometimes occurred between the State courts and that of the 
Commonwealth. For example, a very awkward situation arose in 
connection with an award covering the steel works employees of 
the Broken Hill Proprietory Company, in New South Wales. A 
special clause was contained in this award stipulating that the 
Company might apply to have it rescinded if their employees took 
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steps togo elsewhere to obtain an award. However, the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers, which was outside this award, succeeded in 
obtaining from the Federal Court an award which gave to certain 
of its members, i.e. fitters, electrical mechanics, electric linesmen, 
etc., much higher rates than they were receiving under the Broken 
Hill award. And since an award of the Commonwealth Court can 
apply only to the members of the union which comes before it for 
an award, it resulted that the membership of the Electrical Trades 
Union of Australia, which was the respondent in the first case, 
showed a marked decline while that of the other union increased. 
Thereupon the Electrical Trades Union applied to the Broken Hill 
Proprietory Company for higher rates of wages and eventually 
the same rates as had been awarded to the Amalgamated Society 
of Engineers were granted. In summing up the case when it came 
before the Arbitration Court of New South Wales, the presiding 
Judge said that the Federal Authorities had evidently disregarded 
the fact that theré were State awards, and he intimated that the 
Court considered it a most “ intolerable” position that unions 
should come first to a State court and then to the Federal Court 
for an award. ‘ This Court ”’, he said, ‘‘ has set its face against 
playing one court off against another and obtaining two awards 
so that union employees can pick the eyes out of each and get the 
best of both awards. Therefore, I strike certain classes of employees 
out of the award on the grounds that application has been made 
to the Federal Court for an award.’”’ Another similar situation 
arose in February 1923, when a trade union involved in an iron 
trades dispute refused to accept the award of the State court and 
applied to the Commonwealth Court, and numerous other 
examples might be mentioned. 

Since the passing of the Industrial Peace Act of 1920, by the 
terms of which the Governor-General is authorised to form a 
Commonwealth Council of Industrial Representatives and Special 
Tribunals with powers which overlap with those of the Common- 
wealth Court, the probabilities are that the difficulties of the situa- 
tion will be greatly intensified, because two separate bodies of 
wage principles may be now established and enforced in the name 
of the Commonwealth Government. 

Although no blame is perhaps to be imputed either to the State 
or to the Commonwealth Courts, doubtless it is true that lack 
of co-ordination and overlapping of work have prevented the 
system from operating to the best advantage on all occasions. 
But perhaps more serious even than the overlapping of awards, 
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from the point of view of a smoothly working system, was a breach 
between the late Premier and the former President of the Com- 
monwealth Court, which became the cause of dragging industrial 
justice into the field of politics. In fact, since 1917, little pains 
appear to have been spared to place stumblingblocks in the way of the 
Commonwealth Court. Among other things, the High Court was 
given power to determine when the subject of dispute falls within 
the purview of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. And despite 
a great congestion of business in the Court, which increased the 
chances of industrial strife, the appointment of an extra judge 
was for a long time refused. Later, after a third judge had been 
appointed, the stipulation was made that questions relating to 
hours should be heard by three judges instead of by one, so that 
little was gained in clearing up pending cases. Finally, in 1920, 
the Industrial Peace Act was passed, and by its terms a marked 
decentralisation in dealing with inter-State industrial disputes took 
place, and the work of the Federal Court was thus seriously 
hampered. With the advent of the trade depression and the cam- 
paign of employers for reductions in wages, an attempt has been 
made to limit its power still further and even to replace 
the arbitration court in some of the States by conciliation 
boards. 

In 1921 a conference of the premiers of the different States was 
held for the purpose of discussing a possible plan for the re- 
organisation of the entire Australian arbitration and conciliation 
system. The scheme which they evolved proposed to establish a 
combined court of Commonwealth and State judges to determine 
the basic wage in any or all industries and to act as a court of 
appeal from all other industrial tribunals. The Commonwealth 
Court under this scheme was to deal only with such co-called 
‘* federal industries’ as the combined court determined upon, and 
it was not to have jurisdiction over employees of the State or a 
State undertaking. This conference bore no immediate fruit in 
the form of further amendment of the Commonwealth Act, but 
in the autumn of 1922 a Bill was introduced into the South Aus- 
tralian Legislature providing for drastic alteration of the State law. 
It was stated in some of the labour papers that the premiers of 
several of the larger States had agreed to seek the abolition of 
State arbitration and to recommend the institution of conciliation 
committees, and that the introduction of this Bill was in fulfilment 
of the agreement. The Bill proposed in South Australia was 
sponsored by reactionaries for the most part and provided for : 
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(1) Abolition of the Industrial Court, the Board of Industry 
and the existing industrial boards. 


(a) Appointment of a registrar of conciliation boards to 
recei.e applications for reference of matters to a con- 
ciliation board and to report it to the Minister ; 

(6) Conciliation boards to consist of three members, one 
from each side, and a chairman. 


(3) Prohibition of strikes and lockouts during conciliation 
(£500 penalty). 

(4) Prohibition of picketing. 

The Bill was supported by the majority of employers in the 
State, including those who had asked for repeal of the arbitration 
provisions in the Industrial Code of 1920, and was in line with the 
opinion expressed at the annual meeting of the Associated Chambers 
of Manufacturers of Australia, held in Sydney in 1922. This 
.conference emphasised the opinion that compulsory industrial 
arbitration had failed, and that voluntary conciliation and wages 
boards should be substituted, activities of the Federal Court being 
confined to industries of a federal nature, such as shipping. On 
the other hand, the Bill was energetically opposed by the Labour 
Party as the official opposition in the Legislature, and in the end, 
after many amendments had been passed, was abandoned by the 
Government. According to a statement made by the Premier 
himself, the reason for withdrawal of the Bill was that the Govern- 
ment could not accept the amendments which were forced through 
by a combination of members of the Labour Party and the Farmers 
and Settlers’ Party, assisted by three members of the Liberal 
Party. In other quarters, however, the opinion is prevalent that 
it was in reality a strong public opinion against the abolition of 
the arbitration system that was responsible for the decision of the 
Government, 

Generally speaking, there seems to be an active public sentiment 
in favour of some variety of State wage regulation in Australia. 
The idea originated, it will be recalled, with the governments of 
the various States in contradistinction to one or other of the parties 
to disputes. From time to time alterations in the Acts have been 
advocated by various groups of interested people or by a political 
party, but that wage regulation should be completely abolished 
in Australia is unthinkable. Even those employers who are most 
radically opposed to the system as it now exists still accept the idea 
that sweated workers should be protected by State legislation. 
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From the very beginning, a division of opinion as to the relative 
merits of the two main systems has existed in the ranks both of 
employers and of workers. At an early stage the majority of 
employers recognised certain advantages which accrued to them 
from the operation of wages boards, chief among which was the 
elimination of the unfair competition of those employers who were 
paying sweated wages to their employees. And over a period 
of years the general tendency of the employing class has been 
to favour regulation of wages through wages or conciliation boards 
within each State, as opposed to compulsory arbitration and a 
powerful Federal Court. It is of course the employers upon whom 
most of the compulsion has been exerted, because until very 
recently wages have been rising and the workers usually took the 
initiative in bringing cases before the courts for adjustment and in 
applying for the establishment of boards. Moreover, employers are 
required to pay at least as much as the prescribed wages, while 
the workers are at liberty to secure as much more as they are - 
able by agreement without strike. 

The attitude of workpeople has also been divided. In three of 
the leading industries, i.e. seafaring, railway employment, and 
mining, the workers have on occasion evinced distinct unfriend- 
liness towards the courts, while at the same time the largest and 
most influential trade union in the country, the Australian 
Workers’ Union, containing many members from the pastoralistindus- 
tries and some also from a wide variety of other occupations, has 
supported the system most warmly. A referendum of the members 
of the Australian Workers’ Union held in 1919 showed a large 
majority in favour of the arbitration court system. The general 
position of labour is to favour regulation of wages by a federal 
body in preference to one appointed under a State Act, and com- 
pulsory arbitration in preference to the more or less voluntary 
conciliation or wages board methods. The idea of uniform rates of 
wages over as large an area as possible, which underlies support 
of the Federal Court, is, of course, a generally accepted labour 
principle. Approbation of compulsion in the settlement of disputes 
which entails restriction of the right to strike, however, is some- 
what inconsistent with customary labour tenets, and doubtless the 
explanation lies in the peculiar economic and political circumstances 
which have moulded the policies of Australian labour. Other 
reasons why labour in Australia should favour the Courts are that 
the wages boards have no power by which they may give legal 
recognition to the trade unions, as have the courts by use of the 
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preference arrangements, and that the wages boards are not in 
any wise bound to prescribe a living wage as a minimum 
wage. 

Whatever is the attitude of any one faction, the belief that some 
kind of State wage-regulating machinery is both socially advan- 
tageous and beneficial to employers and employed alike, if 
properly adjusted, is well founded on experience. The old idea that 
** economic forces ” govern wages, and that external control when 
exerted by the State or even by a trade union is useless on account 
of the natural laws of economics, has disappeared from the minds 
of practical thinkers. Both within each separate country .and as 
between the different nations of the world it has been found neces- 
sary to evolve some general standards for the conduct of industry, 
as well as in the matters of law, politics, or in other departments 
of life. And the great problem which the experience of every nation 
can assist in solving is to determine what general forms of control 
are best suited for attaining those standards which aim at deyelop- 
ing an ideal state of society in the long run. With regard to the 
comparative value of compulsory arbitration on the one hand 
and wages boards upon the other, there is a great deal to be said. 
The one is best exemplified, perhaps, in the Commonwealth Court 
of Australia, and the other in the trade board system of Great 
Britain. Under a system of compulsory arbitration the power is 
wielded for the good of society by officials who have no particular 
knowledge of nor interest in the specific matter, while under a 
wages board system wages and conditions in an industry are con- 
trolled by representatives of that industry instead of by some 
extraneous group of persons who are unacquainted with that 
special trade. The great outstanding advantage of the arbitration 
courts over the wages board system is the fact that by giving 
reasons for their awards the courts have created a body of industrial 
principles which serves as a basis for voluntary industrial agree- 
ments, lends stability to industrial activity, and, to a certain extent, 
co-ordinates all awards. Since the court is entirely disinterested, 
its outlook is perhaps more in the interests of society and less in 
the interests of a particular trade than that of a wages board.° 
And the fact that, as a wage-regulating body, it has the status of a 
High Court, also lends dignity to the function, and in Australia 
has seemed sufficient reason for giving wider powers to courts than 
to the boards. This latter fact necessarily means that the Aus- 
tralian arbitration court systems are more elastic than the wages 
board systems. 
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On the other hand, compulsory arbitration carries very grave 
disadvantages with it. When the compulsory arbitration court 
idea was inaugurated it was generally believed that industrial 
peace could be obtained by coercion. Experience proved that this 
was a false assumption, and the idea became prevalent that if 
industrial justice could be established good will between employers 
and workers would prevail. However, even honest attempts to 
prescribe a living wage and decent conditions of work have failed 
to end industrial strife, and it is now gradually being recognised 
that industrial peace is bound up with something far more pro- 
found than'either force or injustice, and that is the positive instinct 
of mankind to create, not only by the exercise of manual ingenuity, 
but also by carving out his future through the control of his own 
life and by having a voice in the mwmagement of the institutions 
with which life and work are concerned. A limited opportunity 
for the satisfaction of this instinct is offered in the wages boards 
but not in the arbitration courts. Even if workers and employers 
each have a representative upon the court, or if assessors are appoint- 
ed, the part taken by the body of workers as a whole is so small, 
and the court is so remote, that the effectiveness of participation 
is lost. The court remains an outside body, handing down decisions 
which usually embody a compromise, which must be obeyed, and 
which are therefore likely to be trangressed by one side or the 
other. It makes little difference how fair und just its awards may 
be ; a court means regulation of industry by the State instead of 
self-government by the industry, and so, by failing to reach the root 
causes of dissension, it can claim to be only a palliative for industrial 
ills and not a cure. Another great danger in connection with the 
court system is the concentration of power in the hands of a few, 
or sometimes even of one person. The president of a court — and 
his colleagues, if he has any — is in a position to control the indus- 
trial life of an entire State, and, previous to the passage of the 
Industrial Peace Act of 1920, which decentralised power, the 
president of the Commonwealth Court had it in his power to wield 
a tremendous influence over the industry of an entire continent. 

These are by far the most significant disadvantages which arise 
out of an arbitration court system, but there are also others of 
minor importance. For one thing, the expense of employing 
counsel to present cases in court may be great, and the real] issues 
are often submerged in the endeavour to win a case before the court, 
while the education, mutual understanding, and friendliness which 
arise out of such discussion between the workers and the employers 
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round a table as takes place on wages boards are altogether lost. 
Lost also is the technical knowledge of the trade, which only those 
persons who are or have been actually engaged in it possess, for, 
under the court system, the same judges hear cases in every trade, 
and usually they have had no practical experience in any. Moreover, 
a wages board system, by having a separate board for each industry, 
obviates the difficulty of congestion of cases, which has proved 
such a serious handicap to the smooth working of the courts. 
Generally speaking, the rates of wages prescribed by wages boards 
have been lower than those awarded by courts, but more impor- 
tant than the level of wages is a spirit of co-operation in arriving 
at a wage and the power to act before a dispute or any indication 
of a dispute arises. In so far as wages boards have attained 
this, they have proved successful. 

On the whole, experience with thetwo different systems, not 
only in Australasia but also in other countries, seems to show a 
balance in favour of the wages boards. 

In Great Britain, for example, where a trade boards system 
has been in operation for about fifteen years, remarkably little 
friction has occurred in the industries covered by boards. And even 
though attempts have been made during the present industrial 
crisis to alter the Acts in certain fundamental respects, careful 
study of the operation of the Acts shows that their operation has 
for the most part proved extraordinarily satisfactory. In Austria, 
machinery of the wages boards type has been applied to sweated 
industries and has operated with relative success for several years. 
Very recently industrial councils in Germany, which are fashioned 
on wages boards lines, has attracted much attention. The most 
recent experiment with an industrial court is that of the State of 
Kansas in the United States during 1920. At first the court was 
reported to have worked remarkably well, but by 1922 it had 
fallen into such disrepute that it became the leading issue in a 
gubernatorial election, and the candidate who promised to abolish 
the court if he was elected won at the polls. Several of the Austra- 
lian States have, as was mentioned previously, attempted to 
combine the two forms of wage-regulating machinery. But in actual 
practice the boards have proved weak because they are vested with 
no final authority nor broad powers, and are dependent upon the 
recommendation of the court! for their very existence. The result 





‘ In South Australia boards are appointed on recommendation of the Board 
of Industry, of which the President or Deputy President of the Court is Chairman. 
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is in each case that the courts have largely assumed the functions 
of boards, and the system has virtually resolved itself into a court 
system. 

Within the last two years, however, the arbitration court 
system appears to be tottering, even in Australia, the land where 
it has developed and its stronghold. At present three important 
factors make a radical change appear imminent. The first is the 
opposition of the employers to compulsory arbitration, which, 
though it has doubtless been greatly exaggerated by exceptionally 
bad trade, has persisted over a period of many years. There is also 
the pressing need for closer co-ordination between the State and 
the Commonwealth Governments in matters pertaining to industry ; 
and, lastly, the findings of the Royal Commission on the Basic 
Wage, which showed that none of the existent wage-regulating 
bodies were making awards or determinations in accordance 
with the increased cost of living. What the outcome will be it is 
impossible to foretell. A flat basic wage to be paid to all workers 
alike and to be supplemented by a motherhood endowment scheme, 
whereby a certain extra amount will be allowed by the state for 
each child, as has been suggested by Mr. Piddington, may prove 
the solution, or it is possible that a new scheme will be devised 
whereby the essential feature of the court system, i.e. the ability 
to construct a great body of wage principles, may be combined 
with the representative idea of the wages boards. This could be 
done, for example, if each of the States were to substitute wages 
boards for the existing system and a Federal Council consisting 
of representatives from the different interests in the various States 
were established to deal with inter-State matters and to act as a 
court of appeal and a co-ordinating body by enunciating the broad 
principles upon which the State boards should base their 
determinations. 

At any rate, after nearly thirty years of experience it is apparent 
that Australia has not yet found a satisfactory method of dealing 
with her industrial problems. Nevertheless, she has had sufficient 
experience with wage regulation to make it certain that whatever 
alterations are finally accepted in the machinery, the broad principles 
of State wage regulation and of co-operation between employers 
and workers in industrial matters will not be entirely abandoned. 
Australia has been of great service to the world by serving 
as a laboratory where experiments in industrial legislation could 
be carried on, and it is not at all improbable that her greatest 
contribution has not yet been achieved. 





Labour Conditions and Labour Regulation 
in China 


The problem of labour conditions in China has from the first 
engaged the attention of the International Labour Organisation. 
It received special consideration at the Washington Conference of 
1919, and the Chinese Government was invited to adhere to the prin- 
ciple of the protection of labour by legislation. The first great advance 
. was the issue in March 1923 of the Chinese Provisional Factory 
Regulations, which do attempt to carry out many of the provisions 
of the Washington Conference. A second line of progress is towards 
greater publicity. In 1919 little or no evidence was available as to 
labour conditions in China. Now much information is published, 
both officially and otherwise. One of the most important recent 
contributions to this body of evidence is the Report of the Child Labour 
Commission appointed by the Shanghai Municipal Council in June 
1923 to enquire into conditions of child labour and make proposals 
for regulations to be applied to it in Shanghai and the vicinity. The 
evidence collected by this Commission, the summary of which given 
in the Report is reproduced below in extenso, throws a flood of light 
on labour conditions in one of the most important industrial areas 
in China, while the Recommendations of the Commission indicate 
a strong current of opinion in favour of an immediate improvement 
in conditions of child labour, in accordance with the spirit of the 
International Labour Conference. 


| ews the first the International Labour Organisation has been 
intimately concerned with conditions of labour in China. 
The magnitude of the problem in China has in itself been enough 
to secure the special interest of the Organisation. The population 
of China numbers over 400 millions. Its people are naturally 
extremely industrious, and perhaps for this reason are all the more 
in need of legal protection. There has been an extremely rapid 
development of modern industrial methods, with resulting dangers 
of the exploitation of the workers'. Finally, the whole position 
is complicated from the standpoint of international labour legisla- 
tion and regulation by the existence on Chinese soil of an elaborate 





1 Cf. Internationai Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 1, July 1923, pp. 1-20: 
“ Labour and Industry in China”, by J. B. Tayter and W. T. Zone. 
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system of foreign concessions and settlements within which the 
rights of jurisdiction are not always clearly defined. 

China, as a signatory of the Treaty of Peace, is one of the original 
members of the League of Nations and of the International Labour 
Organisation, and it has been represented by Government delegates 
at all the annual sessions of the International Labour Conference 
except Genoa in 1920. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE AND CHINA 


At the first session of the Conference in Washington in 1919, 
special consideration was given to labour conditions in China 
by the Commission on Special Countries of that Conference, which 
contained representatives not only of China herself, but also of 
most of the powers having interests in China, notably Great Britain, 
France, and Japan. 

After examining the available information with regard to 
China, and considering the representations made by the Chinese 
delegate, the Commission proposed that that country should be 
exempted from the scope of the Draft Convention on hours of 
labour, but that it should be asked to adhere to the principle of 


the protection of labour by factory legislation. This view was 
elaborated in the following paragraphs of the report of the Commis- 
sion adopted by the Conference : 


The Commission attaches great importance to the acceptance by 
the Chinese Government of the principle of the protection of labour 
by factory legislation. It further suggests that a beginning should be 
made as soon as possible in the framing and administration of such 
legislation with reference to such important industry as now exists. 

The Commission therefore proposes that China be asked to adhere 
to the principle of the protection of labour by factory legislation, and 
that, further, the Chinese Government be asked to report to the Confer- 
ence next year in what way it is prepared to apply that principle. It 
suggests for the consideration of the Chinese Government the possibility 
of adopting a convention embodying the principle of a 10-hour day 
or a £Q-hour week for adult workers and an 8-hour day or a 48-hour 
week for employed persons under 15 years of age ; and embodying also 
the principle of a weekly rest day. It suggests that all factories 
employing over 100 workers should come within the scope of the projected 
legislation!. 


The attention of the Chinese Government was specially drawn 
by the Office to these proposals. By letter of 6 April 1920 the 





1 Stenographie Record of the Proceedings of the Conference, p. 231. 
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Office requested that it might be informed as to the steps which 
the Chinese Government had taken or proposed to take in order 
to give effect tothem. By a letter of 21 April the Chinese Minister 
in London informed the Office that the Chinese Government had 
given careful consideration to the Washington decisions and that 
while it was in agreement with the principles embodied in them 
it had come to the conclusion that in the present stage of industrial 
development in the country it would be premature to ratify any 
of those decisions. At the same time the letter of the Chinese 
Minister stated that enquiries were being made by the Chinese 
Government into the industrial conditions prevailing in the country 
with a view to introducing legislation suitable to those conditions 
and in harmony with the Draft Convention concerning hours of 
work. A further communication was addressed by the Inter- 
national Labour Office to the Chinese Government under date 
31 August 1921, requesting that the information and reports 
required by the proposals of the Commission on Special Countries 
might be furnished to the International Labour Office before the 
opening of the Conference!. 


THE CHINESE PROVISIONAL Factory REGULATIONS 


On 12 June 1923 the Chinese Minister at Berne informed the 
Office that special sections for dealing with labour questions had 
been formed in the Ministries of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Communications, and the Interior at Pekin, and that Factory 
Regulations had been issued by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Commerce on 29 March 1923. By a later letter of 10 July 1923, 
an official translation of these Regulations was communicated 
to the Office. This letter further indicated that these Regulations 
were provisional and would ultimately be replaced by an Act 
for the protection of the workers on the termination of the discus- 
sions by Parliament of the Bill submitted to it on the subject’. 

In view of the importance of these Regulations, the complete 
text of which has been published by the Office in its Legislative 
Series*, their principal provisions may be recalled. The Regula- 
tions apply to factories (a) which usually employ not less than 





' Report of the Director, 1921, pp. 194-195. 

* Report of the Director, 1924, p. 285. 

8 Legislative Series, 1923, China TI. Cf. also Official Bulletin, Vol. VIII, No. 4, 
25 July 1923, pp. 47-48. 
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100 workers, or (6) which are dangerous or unhealthy. It is 
also provided that foreign factories established on Chinese territory 
which fulfil these conditions shall also be covered by the Regula- 
tions. Employers shall not engage boys under 10 or girls under 
12 years of age. Young persons, i.e. boys under 17 and girls under 
18 years of age, shall be employed only on light work. The hours 
of work of young persons shall not exceed 8 hours a day and those 
of adults 10 hours a day exclusive of breaks. Employers shall 
not employ young persons at night (between 8 p.m. and 4 a.m.). 
Adult workers shall be ensured at least two days resta month. If 
the hours of work are prolonged in consequence of special circum- 
stances, the overtime work shall be remunerated at a higher rate by 
the employer. The employer shall see that young persons and 
adults who have not yet completed their education are provided 
with facilities for further education in his factories, and shall bear 
the cost of such education. The employer shall reduce or suspend 
the employment of sick or injured workers, according to circum- 
stances, andshall bear the expenses of medical treatment for injured 
workers, and shall not reduce the wages of persons who fall sick 
or are injured in the course of their employment. A rest period 
of five weeks and a suitable allowance shall be granted to every 
woman worker before and after childbirth. The requisite steps 
shall be taken in every factory to avert danger and to protect 
the health of the workers. 

In communicating these Regulations to the Office, the Chinese 
Minister at Berne drew attention to the extent to which they gave 
effect to the proposals of the Commission on Special Countries 
of the Washington Conference. In the first place they clearly 
indicate the acceptance by the Chinese Government of the principle 
of protection of labour by factory legislation, and, in accordance 
with the suggestion made by the Commission they represent the 
first rules framed in the country dealing with such important 
industries as at present exist. 

In addition to putting into force almost in full the proposals 
of the Commission on Special Countries, the Provisional Factory 
Regulations also contain, it will be noticed, provisions adapting 
other decisions of the Washington Conference to the special condi- 
tions in China. This remark applies especially to the rules concern- 
ing the minimum age for the admission of children to employment 
in factories covered by the Regulations, the night work of young 
persons, and the employment of women before and after child- 
birth, which are clearly based upon and conceived in the spirit 
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of the Draft Conventions adopted in 1919 on these subjects. 
Moreover, the protection accorded to the workers concerned by 
these rules is still further extended by the provisions as to breaks 
in the working day, rotation of shifts, guarantees and payment 
of wages, provision for old age and continuance of education, 
treatment of workers who fall ill or meet with accidents, prohibition 
of the employment of women and young persons on dangerous 
and unhealthy work, and the application of safety measures in 
factories. 

The importance of these Regulations, which came into force 
on the date of their promulgation, is self-evident. While in them- 
selves they do not put the Chinese Government in a position to 
ratify any of the Conventions adopted by the Conference, they 
represent the first direct effect of the work of the Conference in 
the great Chinese Empire, and signify the first introduction into 
that country of modern principles of labour protection. Taken 
together with the ratification by China of the Berne Convention 
on white phosphorus and the action taken on the decisions of the 
Third Session of the Conference, they appear to show that the 
Chinese Government has made a considerable effort to attain the 
aims of the International Labour Organisation. 

It should, however, be noted that, so far as the Office is informed, 
no Act has yet been adopted by the Chinese Legislature to replace 
these Regulations, which therefore remain in the nature of a 
decree promulgated by executive authority without express 
legislative sanction. The present position therefore is that these 
Provisional Regulations exist, and that there is also a nucleus 
labour section in the Ministries of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Communications, and the Interior at Peking. 


ENFORCEMENT OF THE REGULATIONS 


In view of the importance attached by the International Labour 
Conference to the question of the application and enforcement 
of legislation through factory inspection, as evidenced by the 
detailed .Recommendation. on the subject adopted by the 1923 
Session of the Conference, the International Labour Officehas natur- 
ally been concerned with the question of the extent to which the 
Chinese Government has taken steps to secure the real observance of 
the Regulations. The matter has engaged the attention of the Govern- 
ing Body, and at the last Session of the Conference held in Geneva 
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in 1924 it was explicitly raised by Mr. E. L. Poulton, British 
workers’ delegate. ‘ I should like to know”’, he said, ‘‘ whether 
the Decree is actually in force, and whether the Director can tell 
us, for instance, what factory inspectors there are in China, or 
whether it is true that this duty is left tothe police. In spite of the 
Decree of March 1923 we in England are constantly hearing reports, 
true or false, which do not suggest that the provisions of the 
Decree have yet been given any real force?. ” 


FoREIGN CONCESSIONS AND SETTLEMENTS 


In connection with the general problem of enforcement, one 
aspect which has especially engaged the attention of the Office 
is the extent to which, or the methods by which, the enforcement 
of such legislation as is adopted by China could be carried out in 
foreign concessions and international settlements. The importance 
of the problem was fully recognised by the Washington Conference, 
and the following paragraphs are devoted to it in the report of the 
Commission on Special Countries : 


It is clear to the Commission that there are certain special difficulties 
in China — the vast extent of the territory, the fact that the Chinese 
Government does not possess tariff autonomy, and the existence of 
foreign settlements and leased territories within the boundaries of 
China. . 

In view of the special difficulties which the Chinese Government 
may experience from the existence, within the area of China, of foreign 
settlements and. leased territories, the Commission suggests that the 
Conference should make the necessary representations to the Govern- 
ments concerned (that is, to those Governments which at present exercise 
jurisdiction in these settlements and territories under treaties and 
engagements with China) to enforce in their territories within China 
the same restrictions as the Chinese Government has accepted ; or, in 
the alternative, to decree that labour legislation adopted by the Govern- 
ment of China shall be enforced by that Government within those 
foreign settlements and territories where extraterritorial jurisdiction 
exists at. present*. 


In accordance with the proposals of the Commission, the Office, 
by letter of 6 April 1921, expressed to the Chinese Government 
its readiness to make representations to the Governments exercis- 
ing extraterritorial jurisdiction in China. The Office thereafter 
wrote on 5 December 1923 to the Chinese Minister at Berne, signi- 





t Provisional Record, p. 119. 
* WASHINGTON CONFERENCE : Stenographie Record, p. 231. 
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fying its willingness, in conformity with the proposals of the 
Commission, and subject to the approval of the Chinese Government, 
to approach the Governments possessing concessions or other 
interests in China. The Office drew attention to the fact that the 
Commission had envisaged two alternative ways in which enforce- 
ment of labour legislation adopted by the Chinese Government 
might take place in foreign settlements and extraterritorial areas, 
and asked the Government to be good enough to supply the Office 
with any information of a kind likely to throw light on the solution 
which it would be possible to adopt. 

In answer to this letter the Chinese Minister at Berne communi- 
cated to the Office on 10 June 1924 a reply from the Chinese Govern- 
ment, which points out that in Article 2 of the Provisional Factory 
Regulations it is stipulated that foreign factories established 
on Chinese territory which fulfil the conditions of Article 1 shall 
be covered by the Regulations, and that the Regulations ought 
thus to be applicable also to factories in foreign concessions on 
Chinese territory. The Office is continuing to correspond with 
the Chinese Government on the question. 

In view of this correspondence with regard to the application 
of the Regulations in foreign concessions and settlements, it was 
with particular interest that the Office received the Report dated 
9 July 1924 of the Child Labour Commission appointed by the 
Shanghai Municipal Council in June 1923}. 


THe SHancuar Curtp LaBour CoMMISSION 


From the standpoint of labour and industry, the foreign settle- 
ment of Shanghai is the most important of the areas in China in 
which extraterritorial rights exist, and particular interest therefore 
attaches, from the point of view of international labour legislation, 
to the Report of its Child Labour Commission. 

The Commission was appointed by the Municipal Council : 


To enquire into the conditions of child labour in Shanghai and the 
vicinity and to make recommendations to the Council as to what regula- 
tions, if any, should be applied to child labour in the foreign Settlement 
of Shanghai, having regard to practical considerations and to local 
conditions generally. 





1 The Municipal Gazette, being the Official Organ of the Executive Council for 
the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai, Vol, XVII, No. 927, 19 July 1924, pp. 259-282. 
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The spirit in which it was appointed was clearly indicated by 
the Chairman of the Municipal Council at its inaugural Session 
on 22 June 1923: 


As you are aware [he said] the Council endorsed the view that 
it should take a lead in bringing about certain reforms in conditions 
applying to Child Labour in factories and mills in the Settlement? 
Since then the Chinese Government has evinced a desire to improve 
conditions in mills and factories under its jurisdiction, and it appears 
to the Council an opportune time to work in co-operation with the 
Chinese Government, and,rather than apply separate Rules and Regula- 
tions to factories and mills in the Settlement, it would be much more 
advisable to take as a basis to work on the laws recently promulgated 
by the Chinese Government, and deal with them in the light of your 
experience and knowledge with a view to persuading the Chinese 
Government to add to or modify their laws, so that we could adopt 
them here, thus securing uniform legislation both in and out of the 
Settlement. I feel sure we can rely on the French Council co-operating 
with us when the time comes to submit proposals to them. 


The report of the Commission, which held 33 meetings and heard 
the evidence of 36 witnesses, including doctors, officers of the muni- 
cipal services, social welfare workers, employers, and contractors, 
is divided into three parts. The first part contains a carefully 
analysed and logically presented summary of the evidence. The 
second part is devoted to the consideration of the Recommendations 





1 The Chairman’s reference is, inter alia, to an exchange of correspondence 
on the subject between the Municipa] Council, the Employers’ Federation (Foreign), 
the Cotton Mill Owners’ Association of China (Foreign), the Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association, and the Chinese General Chamber of Commerce. In reply 
toa letter of 23 November 1922 from the Shanghai Municipal Council, the Employers” 
Federation wrote as follows on 8 January 1923 : 

** In further reference to your letter of November 23 I have the honour to 
inform you that a meeting of the Committees of the Employers’ Federation and of 
the Cotton Mill Owners’ Association of China was held on 5 December with the 
object of discussing the feasibility of abolishing child labour in mills and factories. 
The subject was gone into very thoroughly and discussed in all its aspects, the 
general concensus of opinion being that legislation must come in the first instance 
from the Chinese : that it might be suggested to them that from the point of view 
of the foreign employer legislation was indicated, and that educational facilities 
for the children of the mill operatives should be considered in conjunction with 
their non-employment. It was finally decided that the two organisations referred 
to should address a letter in the ahove sense to the Chinese Chamber of Commerce 
and to the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association, a copy of which I enclose for 
your information. I shall be happy to keep you informed of any further develop- 
ments in connexion with the elimination of child labour, which, I may add, has the 
earnest and sympathetic consideration of all foreign mill owners. ” 

The letters of the two Chinese Employers’ Federationsin reply to the communi- 
cation addressed to them by the (foreign) Employers’ Federation contain the 
following passages : 

“* In reply we beg to say that the matter has engaged the attention of this 
Association for many years. There has been no conclusion made on account of the 
many difficulties involved in the question. 

“In connexion with your suggestion as to making an appeal to the Government 
for a legislation prohibiting the children working under a specified age, we wish 
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the Commission should make to the Municipal Council, and the 
third part to the detailed formulation and explanation of the 
conclusions and Recommendations of the Commission. 

In the first part the Commission begins by drawing attention 
to certain general considerations relating to the industrial develop- 
ment of China. Modern conditions of mass production, it points 
out, involving as they do the use of power-driven machinery and 
the employment of large numbers of workpeople in the confined 
space of a mill or factory, are, comparatively speaking, new to 
China. ‘They exist to-day ”, the Commission states, ‘‘ only in 
a few areas, the most important of which is Shanghai and its 
vicinity, where the industrial development in recent years has been 
very rapid. ” 

Tke Commission continues : 


The general standard of living throughout the whole country 
compared with other and, from a modern industrial point of view, older 
parts of the world, is extremely low. There are no facilities for the 
education of the vast majority of the people. Circumstances such as 
these, coupled with a large birthrate, result, as is the case, in the 
population ever tending to outstrip the means of subsistence. The 
industrial workers are, generally speaking, unorganised and trade 
unions with the power lent by large accumulated funds are entirely 
unknown. 





to inform you that as far as we understand, such a legislation is now being drawn 
up by the Government and we hope will be published beforelong. We have recently 
been asked to present our views on this subject and we shall be glad to receive 
any suggestions from you in respect of said questions. ’’ (Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association.) 

* It is with sentiments of deep appreciation that I acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of the 2nd inst. on the subject of child labour in the factories. The 
contention of your organisations that children under a specified age should be 
prohibited from working, and that during the hours within which the parents 
are engaged at work, the children should be taught in schools specially provided 
for them, is one to which this Chamber gives its warm endorsement. 

* We fully agree with you that legislation on the part: of the Chinese Government 
is essential to the improvement of the conditions of chill labour in the factories. 
In this connexion we have the pleasure of drawing your notice to the fact that 
already two bills have been introduced into the House of Representatives in Peking 
covering the two points you have raised, namely, (a) the age limit as applied to 
chiid labour, and (6) the question of providing educational facilities for the children 
of the labouring classes. Details of these bills will be found in the Parliamentary 
Record issued for the month of October last year, and there is good ground for the 
belief that the question of child labour has been carefully investigated. 

“* We have already despatched a telegram to the House of Representatives, 
urging that immediate steps be taken for the early passage of the bills in question 
in order that the new legislative measures affecting child labour may be enacted 
in the near future. We have also telegraphed in a similar sense to the Ministry 
of Interior and the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce. 

** Be assured, dear Sirs, of our warm appreciation and earnest co-operation 
in the noble work you are doing for improving the conditions of child labour in 
this country. ” (General Chamber of Commerce of Shanghai (Chinese).) 

(The Muni.ipal Gazette, Shanghai, 25 Jan. 1923, pp. 33-34.) 
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Lasour CONDITIONS IN SHANGHAI 





In view of the interest and importance of this document as 
an authoritative, responsible and impartial account of labour 
conditions in Shanghai, it has been considered worth while to 
reprint here in extenso the summary of the evidence given in Part I. 


Evidence : General 


The evidence as to the present average earnings of unskilled labourers 
in the Shanghai district was somewhat conflicting. It can be said, 
however, with some certainty, that the average monthly earnings of 
a workman of the coolie class are not greater than $15, whilst in some 
instances, such as ricsha coolies, they may be as low as $8. One witness 
stated that an adult female feather-sorter did not receive more than 
ten cents for a day’s work. The average cost of living for a man and 
his wife of the very poorest class was generally given as $16 a month. 
The Commission has no reason to believe that earnings in the Shanghai 
district are lower than in any other part of the country. On the other 
hand, there is every probability that relatively they are slightly higher. 

There is no doubt that it is the general practice for the vast majority 
of Chinese children to be made by their parents or others having authority 
over them to commence to work at the earliest age possible, having 
regard to the nature of the work available. Where the family is engaged 
in tilling the soil there is little harm, except upon educational grounds, 
in this practice, as it is unlikely that the child will attempt or be made 
to attempt tasks beyond its capacity. This statement, however, is 
not true where the work in question has to be performed under less 
hygienic conditions, and still less is it true where it involves long hours 
and monotonous operations. This general practice obtains in the 
Shanghai district equally with the rest of China. The causes of its 
existence are economic, social, and absence of educational facilities, 
but, in the opinion of the Commission, the first named is the primary 
cause. 






































Evidence : Medical 





The medical evidence taken by the Commission and germane to this 
enquiry can be summarised as follows : It was stated that country 
children in China are of good physique whilst those living in the cities 
are, generally speaking, below the standard of Western countries. 
Tuberculosis is particularly prevalent in the towns. It was stated 
by one doctor that she really believed that children were worse off in 
the modern factories than in their native homes because of the humidity 
of the air which was bad for the tubercular child. The crowded living 
conditions are to a great extent responsible for the poor physique 
observed. It was agreed by all the medical witnesses that the existing 
industrial conditions in Shanghai are extremely adverse to the bodily 
and mental welfare of the Chinese child employee. Such children, as 
{ a body, were said to be physically inferior to those not so employed but 
no definite measurements or other particulars were given. Industrial 
accidents were largely attributed to fatigue and carelessness following 
on long hours of monotonous work. 
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Evidence : Particular Industries 









The industries in which children are employed may be divided for 
the sake of convenience into three classes : 










1. Domestic. Young female children are commonly purchased 
and employed as domestic servants. They probably begin to work 
as soon as it is possible for them physically to do so. This practice 
is general throughout the country. It obviously lends itself to great 
abuse and the Commission has little doubt that, like other forms of 
slavery, it is the source of much human misery. The Commission has 
reason to believe, from the evidence given before it, that many slave 
children are employed in native brothels and trained to prostitution. 
Such sale of female children, although undoubtedly contrary to Chinese 
law, does not appear to be interfered with in any way by those charged 
with the administration of justice. It is, however, true that in cases 
where actual cruelty is proved the International Mixed Court at Shanghai 
will order children to be taken away from the custody of the persons 
concerned. Apart from evidence as to the existence of this practice 
and its resultant evils, the Commission was able to obtain little reliable 
information as to the general conditions of the employment of children 
as domestic servants. 


2. Shops, Small Work Shops, Home Industries, Laundries and the 
Building Trades. The apprentice system is general in these occupations. 
The commencement age varies according to the nature of the employment. 
There is little doubt that the average child is apprenticed at the earliest 
age at which, having regard to the nature of the particular occupation, 
it can begin to learn, and at the same time be of some value to 
its employer. The term of apprenticeship is usually about five years 
and the apprentice receives during that time little, if any, pay. Except 
as regards laundries and the building trades, which will be dealt with 
in more detail later, the Commission was unable to obtain any further 
information as to the conditions of the employment of children in these 
industries. Having regard to human nature, the conditions no doubt 
vary between those incident to slavery and those compatible with 
humane and proper employment. 


3. Mills, Factories and Similar Places of Industry. The commence- 
ment age varies with the nature of the employment, but it can 
be asserted that, generally speaking, the child begins to work in the 
mill or factory as soon as it is of any economic value to the employer. 
The Commission has visited a number of mills and similar places of 
employment, both during the day and at night, and has seen very 
many children at work who could not have been more than six years 
of age. The hours of work are generally twelve, with not more than 
one hour off for a meal. The children frequently have to stand the 
whole time they are at work. In many industries day and night work 
is the rule, there being two shifts of twelve hourseach. In most instances 
the mill or factory stops for one shift at week-ends, and in others, in 
addition to this, endeavours are made by the employers, but without 
much success, to ensure that their work people take one day off from 
work every two weeks. Apart from interruptions and the customary 
holidays at China New Year, work is continuous. Wages are paid 
only for working days. In many cases the atmospheric and dust 
conditions are bad. The sanitary arrangements in the majority of 
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mills and factories leave very much to be desired. The average earnings 
of a young child are usually not more than twenty silver cents a day. 
The contract system of employment is common. Under this system 
the native contractor supplies the requisite labour and is paid on pro- 
duction. This system is obviously open to grave abuse. The Com- 
mission heard evidence to the effect that in some instances contractors 
obtain young children from the country districts, paying the parents 
$2 a month for the services of each child. By employing such children 
in the mills and factories the contractor is able to make a profit of about 
$4 a month in respect.of each child. These children are frequently 
most miserably housed and fed. They receive no money and their 
conditions of life are practically those of slavery. 


With these general observations, the evidence heard as regards 
the industries which the Commission was able to consider with more 
particularity may be summarised as follows : 


1. Cotton Mills. Generally speaking, there is little to complain of in 
the conditions as to space, but sometimes the ventilation is inadequate. 
The temperature of the air is necessarily slightly above the normal, 
and there is a certain amount of dust and raw cotton fibre suspended 
in the atmosphere. In some instances the temperature was found 
to be higher and the dust conditions worse than were justifiable. The 
sanitary conditions are not satisfactory. In many cases little attention 
is paid to the state of the latrines, and the stench near such places is 
very marked. In normal times night work is the rule. There are two 
twelve-hour shifts. In some mills there is a cessation from work for 
one shift at week-ends, but in such cases the last shift is longer than 
twelve hours. In one instance the length of the shift was given as 
thirteen and a half hours, and in another fifteen hours. On occasions 
where there is no night shift the length of the day’s work is frequently 
thirteen hours or even more. In some mills there is a regular one-hour 
interval for meals, whilst in others the employees take their meals 
as best they can. The children are mostly employed in the Spinning 
Department, and in the great majority of cases have to stand the 
whole time they are at work. It is difficult to state definitely the 
lowest age at which the children commence work. The Commission, 
however, saw many children at work who could not have been more than 
six or seven yearsofage Some of these children are not on the pay-roll 
but are allowed to be brought by their mothers in order that they may 
be under their care. In many mills the conditions during the night 
shift are, according to Western ideas, most unusual. Rows of baskets 
containing babies and children, sleeping or awake as the case may 
be, lie placed between the rapidly moving and noisy machinery. Young 
children, who are supposed to be working, but who have been overcome 
by fatigue or who have taken advantage of the absence of adequate 
supervision, lie asleep in every corner, some in the open, others hidden 
in baskets under a covering of raw cotton. The discipline appears 
to be lax, and those in charge seem to wink at much that goes on in this 
respect. The Commission noticed that on its advent a warning whistle 
was given and many of the children were awakened by their immediate 
neighbours and hurried back to the machines. The contract system 
of employment above described is common. Many children, however, 
come with their parents and some independently. The wage of a 
child in this kind of employment is twenty silver cents a shift. The 
Commission is satisfied that the general standard of living amongst 
the class of persons employed in the cotton mills, including the children, 
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has risen greatly by reason of the employment provided. It was 
stated by one witness that twelve years ago 75 per cent. of these work 
people had little clothing and were without footwear. There appears 
to be no shortage in the supply of labour and the Commission is satisfied 
that there would be no shortage should young children be debarred from 
employment in the Shanghai district. Efforts are being made in some 
mills to prevent admission of very young children, and are, at least, 
partially successful. There is a great difference to be observed as 
regards the age of children employed between mills where these efforts 
are being made and mills where they are not. One Japanese firm, 
owning many mills in China, provides some elementary educational 
facilities for the young children of its employees. 


2. Silk Filatures. Nearly all the employees in the silk filatures 
are women and young girls. Generally speaking one child is employed 
for every two adults. The children brush the cocoons and prepare 
them for the reelers by removing the waste and so exposing the silk 
thread. This operation is performed over basins containing nearly 
boiling’ water with which the fingers of the children frequently and 
necessarily come in contact, thereby becoming roughened and unsightly. 
The Commission is not satisfied that any permanent injury is caused 
to the hands of the children by reason of this work. Night work is 
unusual. The regular hours of work are twelve, usually being from 6 a.m. 
to6 p.m. The children, however, have to be at the filatures some little 
time (15 to 20 minutes) before the hour for commencing work, in order 
to get things ready for the adults. 

An hour in the middle of the day is allowed for a meal. In some 
filatures an interval of about fifteen minutes is also allowed for breakfast. 
Many of the children employed are very young, being certainly not 
more than six years of age. It was stated that children under thirteen 
years of age are not employed in filaturesin France and Italy. In the 
Shanghai district the children almost invariably stand the whole time 
they are at work, five or six hours at a stretch. Whilst at work many 
of them develop a peculiar regular and rapid up-and-down movement 
of the body by means of alternately relaxing and then straightening 
their knees. Seats are provided in a few filatures, but are rarely used, 
probably either because the seats are unadjustable, or because it is 
easier to perform the work standing. Owing to the presence of the 
hot water in the basins the temperature of the workroom is always 
considerably above the normal and the atmosphere is very humid. 
It was stated that fainting in hot weather is not uncommon. The 
children earn from twenty to twenty-five silver cents a day. In the 
main they present a pitiable sight. Their physical condition is poor, 
and their faces are devoid of any expression of happiness or well-being. 
They appear to be miserable, both physicaly and mentally. The adults 
are given a certain number of cocoons from which they have to produce 
a certain quantity of silk. Should they fall short of this quantity 
they are fined. They then frequently revenge themselves by ill-treating 
the children working under them. The Commission is satisfied that 
the conditions under which these children are employed are indefensible. 
The work could be done by adults. There is, however, usually a shortage 
of labour, and moreover, if adults were employed instead of childron, 
owing to the difference in height, the machinery used would probably 
have to be reconstructed. 

Evidence was heard that in one well-run and apparently prosperous 
native filature at Hangchow the boiling room is separate from the 
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reeling room, each boiler being managed by four boys of about sixteen 
years of age. Under this system the softened cocoons after boiling 
are placed in small wooden containers half full of cold water and then 
removed to the reeling room. Evidence was also heard that a similar 
system prevails in Japan. It was stated that this method of operation 
greatly lessens the number of children employed and does away with 
many of the undesirable conditions above-mentioned. The question 
as to whether this system could be introduced successfully into the 
Shanghai district in place of the present Italian method is of a technical 
nature concerning which the Commission, upon the materials before 
it, does not feel qualified to pass an opinion. 


3. Cigarette and Tobacco Factories. As far as the Commission 
was able to ascertain, there are not many very young children employed 
in these factories. The conditions of employment appear to be better 
than those in Cotton Mills and Silk Filatures, but full time employment 
throughout the year, such as has been general in the cotton and silk 
industries in past years, is not the custom in these industries. The 
hours of labour are shorter, being nine to ten exclusive of meals. The 
children usually sit at their work which is light in nature. They earn 
from twenty to thirty silver cents a day. Night work is not so frequent 
as in the Cotton Spinning Industry. 


4. Engineering and Shiphuilding. The apprentice system is the 
rule. Not many children under sixteen are employed in the large 
foreign-managed works. A certain number of boys between the ages 
of fourteen and sixteen are employed in cleaning the interior of boilers. 
It was stated that owmg to the small size of some boilers young boys 
were the only persons who could perform this work. The ordinary 
working hours are nine exclusive of meal times. Night work is not 
unusual. Conditions in the smaller native shops are different. As 
in other industries, the boys are no doubt apprenticed at the earliest 
age possible having regard to the nature of the work. 


5. Printing Works. Evidence was heard as to the conditions of 
employment in one large native Printing Works. As a rule, in these 
works no one under fourteen vears of age is admitted. There is a 
height test for both boys and girls. The girls are employed in light 
work and the hours of work are not excessive. A nursery is provided 
where mothers can leave their babies whilst they are at work. These 
works are a model establishment. There are many small native print- 
ing works where, so it was stated, the conditions of work are bad and 
in which quite young boys are employed. 


6. Match Factories. There are several in the Shanghai District. 
Certain operations such as boxing the matches and making up parcels 
of boxes, can be and are performed by quite young children. As little 
as nine copper cents is sometimes paid to a child for a day’s work. 
Members of the Commission visited one factory of considerable size. 
Young children, certainly not more than five years of age, were to be 
seen working with almost incredible rapidity. Many babies and infants, 
who could hardly stand, slept or played on the floor whilst their mothers 
worked. White phosphorus is used in some of these factories, and cases 
of phosphorus poisoning have been observed. It was stated that the 
native authorities are making regulations, which are to come into 
force next year, forbidding the use of white phosphorus, and that there 
is a possibility that they will be observed. The use of white phosphorus 
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and the importation of matches made with this material have since 1908 
been prohibited by, amongst other countries, Great Britain, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Holland, Italy and Switzerland. Whilst special 
risk of fire undoubtedly attaches to this industry no precautions, such 
as the provision of fire prevention screens between the individual 
workers, mostly very young, engaged in boxing, or ample space between 
boxing stands, were observed in the factory visited by members of the 
Commission. From a casual observation of the dwelling adjacent 
to the factory it was evident that out-work was extensive. 

Evidence was heard that such out-work consists of the making of 
boxes by mothers and their young children. The children are mostly 
from five to ten years of age. The materials are supplied by the factory 
through a middleman, and payment is made through him. The starch 
for pasting on the paper has to be provided by the workers. Payment 
is made at the rate of nine coppers per thousand for the inside part 
of the boxes, and seven coppers per thousand for the outside part. It 
was stated that a woman with two children can finish from two to three 
thousand parts a day, and it was also stated that the earnings of the 
husbands in the particular cases enquired into, who were a carpenter, 
sailor, ricsha coolie and messenger respectively, were not otherwise 
sufficient to maintain the family. 


7. Laundries. There are seventy hand laundries licensed by the 
Council under Bye-law 34, of which eight are situate outside the Settle- 
ment limits. About seventy boys under fifteen years of age are 
employed by these laundries. No girls are so employed. The boys 
apparently start work when about thirteen or fourteen years old. Boys 
of ten vears of age have been found to be employed, and, generally 
speaking, they all appear to be undersized and much pone than the 


age given on enquiry. It was stated that some of them look weakly 
and stunted and that many of them suffer during the winter months 
from chilblains and resultant sores. It was further stated that the 
smaller boys are to be seen on occasions carrying greater weights than 
they can properly manage. The work performed consists chiefly of 
the collection and delivery of clothing, transport of washing to and from 
the drying grounds and watching the same, and attending to stoves, 
cleaning, ironing and doing odd jobs. The hours of work are usually 
from dawn or early morning until dusk and often until late at night. 
Half-an-hour or more is allowed for the mid-day meal. The apprentice 
system is common, $60 or $70 being paid to the parents for an appren- 
ticeship period of three years. The boys are fed and lodged by the 
employer. They are usually lodged in rooms adjoining the laundries, 
sleeping on stages, trestle beds or on the floor. They frequently have 
to eat and sleep in the same room. The laundry business is in the hands 
of many small owners, who have little or no capital. They rent cheap 
. houses, paying rent from $7 upwards a month. It is not easy for them 
to obtain the right kind of premises as property owners are unwilling 
to let for this purpose, since buildings so used quickly depreciate in value. 
In wet weather the clothes have to be dried on the laundry premises 
which become steamy, hot, and most unhealthy. It was stated that the 
licence conditions most frequently broken were those against sleeping 
on the premises and squirting from the mouth. The drastic punishment 
of loss of licence is not often imposed. The witness who gave evidence 
also stated that in his opinion the boys were no worse off than those 
employed in other industries. There is only one power laundry in 
the Shanghai district. 
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8. Building Trade. The apprentice system is universal, the term 
of apprenticeship being three to five years. It was stated that the 
commencement age was eleven. The Commission, however, is satisfied 
that, as in other industries, many of the children start work at a younger 
age than this. No girls are employed. The apprentices start work 
chiefly with the masons and carpenters, carrying loads and learning 
to saw and plane. The hours of work are usually eight to ten a day. 
In winter half-an-hour is allowed for a midday meal, in hot weather 
two hours. The contract system of employment is the rule. It was 
stated that in the Shanghai district there were about 20,000 apprentices 
in this trade, most of whom live with sub-contractors away from their 
parents. It was also stated that the food given to the apprentices by 
the contractors is frequently poor, and that it is worse when they are 


not being employed. 
Fire Protection 


The Commission also heard evidence with regard to the question 
of the protection of workers against injury from fire. It was stated 
that on the whole conditions were very bad. In the case of new large 
buildings before construction plans have to be submitted to the Chief 
Officer of the Fire Brigade for his approval. After completion, however, 
there is no power to force the occupier to keep them in a safe condition 
in this respect. Fire escapes, staircases and other means of egress are 
frequently kept blocked with material and doors are barred. Many 
old buildings are in a very unsafe condition. Officers of the Fire 
Brigade make tours of inspection from time to time and attention is 
called to dangerous conditions, but very little notice is taken. It was 
further stated that, given the necessary powers, the enforcement of 


regulations would not necessitate any large increase in the Staff of the 
Brigade. 


DIFFICULTIES OF REGULATION IN SHANGHAI 


In the second part of the report, the Commission, after drawing 
attention to the decisions of the Washington Conference, the 
recommendations of the Commission on Special Countries and the 
position in Hong Kong, where the employment of children is 
regulated by the Industrial Employment of Children Ordinance 
of 1922, explains the special difficulties in the way of the regulation 
of child labour in the foreign Settlement as they presented them- 
selves to the Commission. 

The first of these difficulties is stated to be ‘“‘ the absence of a 
Central Government with power to enforce its decrees throughout 
the country ’. The Commission expresses the opinion that : 


There is no doubt that given such government there would be little 
difficulty in the way of the Council obtaining the necessary powers to 
enforce within the Settlement any reasonable industrial legislation 
enforced outside. . . . The question as to how far, if at all, it is prac- 
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ticable to regulate or restrict the employment of children within the 
Settlement without injuring or unduly interfering with industries 
employing them, which industries have to compete with those outside, 
is one which has to be seriously considered by all those who approach 
the problem. 


The Commission therefore invited an expression of opinion 
from the Cotton Mill Owners’ Association of China (foreign) and 
the Chinese Cotton Mill Owners’ Association (Chinese). The 
Cotton Mill Owners’ Association of China replied that it would 
welcome regulations limiting the employment of children below 
a reasonable age, provided these regulations were applicable to, 
and were rigidly enforced in, the adjoining provinces of Chekiang 
and Kiangsu or even Kiangsu only. The Chinese Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association stated that the Association would welcome 
regulations prohibiting the employment of children below the full 
age of twelve, provided similar regulations were made applicable 
and rigidly enforced outside the Settlement limit — say, at 
least in the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang. 

The second difficulty alluded to by the Commission is the cir- 
cumstance that Shanghai is a treaty port, and that the foreign 
settlement is managed and controlled by a Municipal Council, 
whose powers are strictly limited by the terms of the Land Regula- 
tions and the by-laws made thereunder. The Commission states 
that it is advised that the necessary power to prohibit or regulate 
the employment of children could be obtained by the Council 
by means of anew by-law. The adoption of any such by-law would 
involve the approval of a majority of the Consuls and Magistrates 
of the Foreign Powers having treaties with China, and the Rate- 
payers in Special Meeting assembled. The Commission adds : 


Such Foreign Powers and the various countries of which the Rate- 
ote are respectively citizens, or the great majority of them, are, 
owever, in agreement with the principles of industrial regulation as 
laid down by the Washington Conference, and it is to be hoped that no 
difficulty would be experienced by the Council should it endeavour to 
obtain the powers required to enable it to take the first step towards 
what can hardly be considered as other than necessary amelioration 
of present industrial conditions as far as the employment of children 
is concerned. 


Other difficulties in the way of the regulation of child labour in 
the foreign Settlement are stated to be the absence of birth regis- 
tration and the consequent difficulty of obtaining proof of the age 
of the children, the absence of educational facilities, the need for 
the provision and maintenance of a specially trained inspectorate, 

5 
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and the circumstance that, owing to the present economic and 
social conditions of China, children are sent to work by their 
parents at the earliest age possible. 

The Commission then examined in detail the Chinese Provisional 
Factory Regulations and the problem of their applicability to the 
foreign Settlement of Shanghai. To the results of this examination 
by the Commission we shall return later. 


THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMISSION 


The Recommendations of the Commission are prefaced by 
the following observations : 


As far as the Commission is aware, the question of the possibility 
or advisability of prohibition or regulation within one particular indus- 
trial area to the exclusion of the rest of the State or country in which 
the same is situate has hitherto never arisen, and the fact that the Foreign 
Settlement does not even comprise the whole of the particular industrial 
area of Shanghai in which it is situate obviously does not lessen the 
difficulty of the present problem. Many industries within the Settlement 
have of necessity to compete with similar industries which, whilst 
situate outside the Settlement, are within the same industrial area, 
which draw upon the same market for their labour, and which are 
organised on similar lines. 

It is obvious that any action which might have the effect of raising 
the cost of production within the Settlement would be not only unfair 
to industries competing with those outside, but would be also unwise 
from the more general point of view, since it would tend to the sub- 
sidisation outside the Settlement of the very evils which were being 
attacked within. Moreover, in certain instances, particularly in the 
cotton industry, the same concern may have mills and factories both 
inside and outside the Settlement, and any regulation which did not 
take into account this circumstance, and the difficulties which obviously 
might arise therefrom, would be most unsatisfactory. Further, the 
probability that prohibition or regulation within the Settlement, unless 
very carefully conceived, would merely result in the driving of the 
children and their parents into the employment of entirely uncontrolled 
industries outside, must always be borne in mind. Again, owing to the 
present economic and social conditions in China any immediate drastic 
prohibition of the employment of children would be in the nature of a 
revolution and would seriously impoverish many homes. Lastly, the 
fact that there is in China at present no system of education for the 
children of the working classes must not be lost sight of. In all countries 
hitherto the history of early industrial regulation has also been the 
history of early elementary education. The provision of means for the 
education of the children has grown up side by side with the prohibition 
or other regulation of their employment. 

It was only after a very careful and lengthy consideration of the 
factors set out above that the Commission arrived at their conclusions 
upon this difficult and serious problem, and it desires to put on record 
that its recommendations are to be considered as conditioned by these 
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factors, and that, in its opinion, the standard to be aimed at and to 
be adopted at the earliest practicable moment is that set up by the 
Washington Conference. 


The detailed Recommendations of the Commission are as 
follows? : 


Minimum Age. The Commission recommends that the Council 
should forthwith seek power to make and enforce regulations prohibit- 
ing the employment in factories and industrial undertakings of children 
under ten years of age, rising to twelve years within four years from the 
date when the regulations come into force. 


Hours of Employment. The Commission recommends that the 
Council should seek power to prohibit the employment in factories and 
industrial undertakings of children under fourteen years of age for a 
longer period than twelve hours in any period of twenty-four hours, 
such period of twelve hours to include a compulsory rest of one hour. 


Night Work. In view of the above* the Commission does not 
recommend that the Council should immediately seek power to enforce 
the prohibition of employment at night of children who can be employed 
by day. The Commission, however, considers night work for young 
children such a serious evil that it is of opinion that this question should 
in any event be further considered by the Council at the end of a period 
of four years. 


Rest Day. The Commission recommends that the Council should 
seek power to make and enforce regulations under which every child 


under fourteen years of age, employed in factories and industrial under- 
takings in the Settlement, should be given twenty-four hours continuous 
rest from work in at least every fourteen days. 


Protection against Injury. The Commission recommends that-the 
Council should seek power to prohibit the employment of children under 
fourteen years of age in factories and industrial undertakings at any 
dangerous unguarded machine, in any dangerous or hazardous place, 





4 In every case the Recommendation is preceded by an explanation and jus- 
tification. For reasons of space the explanation has, in general, in this article 
been omitted. The text of the Recommendation has been given in full. 


2 « The above” refers to the reasons which led the Commission to adopt the 
Recommendation in the text. The reasons are stated as follows : 

** While it cannot be disputed that night work for young children is highly in- 
iurious, the Commission reluctantly came to the conclusion that it is impracticable 
immediately to prohibit night work for children within the limits of the foreign 
Settlement while there is no limitation outside. Industries at present employing 
labour at night are mostly those organised upon the two-shift system, and the 
Commission is satisfied that it would be commercially impracticable for such 
industries to employ children by day, if they could not also employ such children 
on the turn of the shift at night. Moreover, the result of such prohibition might 
be that children who were just over the age fixed would be employed continuously 
at night, which, in the opinion of the Commission, would be very undesirable. 
If the recommendation contained in paragraph 1 above is acted upon, the result 
will be that in four years there will be no child under twelve years of age permitted 
to be employed either by day or by night within the limits of the foreign Settlement, 
a result which will constitute a far-reaching improvement on the present conditions, 
and which will, it is hoped, be merely a step towards the attainment of a position 
similar to that reached by the Western countries. ” 
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or at any work likely seriously to injure body or health, and to close 
any dangerous or hazardous premises where such children are employed 
until they are made safe. 

Proof of Age. Whilst the majority of the Commission is in favour 
of method (6)', the Commission recommends that the Council should 
adopt whichever of these two methods is the more suitable from an 
.administrative point of view. 

Definitions. The Commission recommends that : 

(a) The expression “factory ’’ should be defined so as to cover 
premises in which ten or more persons are employed in manual work. 

(6) The expression “industrial undertaking ” should be defined so 
as to cover out-of-door occupations, such as building, construction work 
and transport, but should not include any agricultural undertaking. 


Inspection and Penalties. The Commission recommends that : 
(a) Any regulations should provide for the imposition not only 
of substantial fines, but also, in case of repeated wilful offences, for 


punishment by imprisonment. 
(5) The Council should provide an adequate staff of trained 


men and women for carrying out the duties of inspection under the 
regulations. 

What, it may be asked, is the relation of these Recommendations 
to the Chinese Factory Regulations, and why did the Commission 
not content itself with recommending acceptance and enforcement 
within the Settlement of Shanghai of the Chinese Factory Regulations? 

The answer to the latter question is that the Commission was 
anxious to see some immediate action taken, and it was not con- 
vinced either that the Chinese Regulations were satisfactory in 
themselves, or that any measures were being taken to apply them 
even in the contiguous provinces of Chekiang and Kiangsu. 

The Comm’ssion considered the Regulations article by article 
and reached the conclusion that : 


Subject to the Regulations being re-drafted by the Chinese authorities 
so as substantially to meet the objections and suggestions set out above’, 





' The two methods of fixing age envisaged are: (a) fixing a standard of height, 
or height and weight, or (6) providing, as in the Hongkong Ordinance, that in 
any prosecution, until the contrary is proved, the child, the subject matter of the 
charge, is to be assumed to be under the particular age if he or she so appears to 
the sitting Magistrate. 

* The main criticisms of the Commission are as follows. In Article 1 the Com- 
mission proposes 10 as a more suitable figure than 100 as the number of workers 
employed to bring a factory under the provisions of the Regulations. With regard 
to the provision that boys under the age of 10 and girls under the age of 12 shall 
not be employed, the Commission proposes that for both alike the age should be 
first fixed at 10, and should then be raised one year every two years until 14 is 
reached. With regard to night work the Commission considers that no child 
under 14 years of age should be employed on night work, and the night period 
should he fixed as between the hours of 8 p.m. and 5 a.m. (not 8 p.m. and 4 a.m. 
as the Chinese Regulations provide). Finally, the Commission points out that 
any regulations should provide for full power of inspection and the imposition 
of adequate penalties in case of breach, and the Regulations are defective in this 
respect. Moreover, the difficulty of proof of age is not dealt with. 
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the Commission recommends that in the event of their being strictly 
enforced in the provinces of Kiangsu and Chekiang, or even in the 
province of Kiangsu only, the Council should seek power to enforce 
them within the limite of the foreign Settlement of Shanghai. 


THE PROBLEM OF ENFORCEMENT 


The problem of enforcement is obviously a most serious diffi- 
culty. The International Labour Organisation has always been 
impressed with the utmost necessity of the establishment in 
each country of an efficient system of factory inspection to secure 
enforcement. The 1923 Session of the Conference was devoted 
exclusively to this question. The International Labour Office 
has therefore welcomed with special satisfaction the information 
that the Chinese Government has set up in certain Ministries 
special labour sections which could deal with inspection. It is 
clear, however, that in the opinion, not only of the Cotton Mill 
Owners’ Association of China (foreign) but also in that of the Chinese 
Cotton Mill Owners’ Association (Chinese), the Chinese Provisional 
Factory Regulations are not being rigidly enforced in the provinces 
of Kiangsu and Chekiang. This is evident from the statements 
already quoted of these two associations. 

Attention may also be drawn to the following statement in 
the report of the Commission : 


It should here be noted that on 20 May 1924 there was published 
in the Shun Pao newspaper an ordinance from the Civil Governor 
of Kiangsu addressed to the Industrial Bureau which recognised that 
the Peking Provisional Regulations were imperfect in that they contain 
no definite provision for inspection, and suggested that China should 
also organise a Commission to sit at Shanghai with a view to bringing 
— conformity between any regulations affecting Chinese and Foreign 
actories. 


Up to this point we have been dealing with the question of 
enforcement only in so far as it concerns Chinese areas in which 
no questions of extraterritorial rights arise. 

In the foreign concessions and settlements, however, the question 
of enforcement is even more difficult. It will be remembered that 
the letter of the Chinese Minister at Berne, which has already been 
referred to, states that the Regulations ought to be applicable to 
factories in foreign concessions on Chinese territory. 

At the same time, the Shanghaj Child Labour Commission, 
while it does not agree at all points with the Provisional Factory 
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Regulations, definitely envisages the possibility of their application, 
under certain conditions, within the foreign Settlement. The 
Commission recommends, it will be remembered, that in the event 
of amended Regulations being strictly enforced: by the Chinese 
authorities in Kiangsu and Chekiang, the Council should seek 
power to enforce them within the limits of the foreign Settlement 
of Shanghai. 


CONCLUSION 


The broad results of this study, if considered dispassionately 
and with some regard for proportion, cannot be other than en- 
couraging. This will become clear if the present position be compared 
with the situation at the time of the Washington Conference. 

Then, information with regard to conditions of labour in China 
was practically non-existent. The reports prepared for the 
Washington Conference relating to the employment of women 
and children and hours of labour, remarkably full as they were, 
contained hardly a single reference to conditions in China. The 
reason is simple: The evidence did not exist. 

Now, the information is considerable and every day tending 
to increase. The Chinese Government itself, not only through 
its Government Departments of Agriculture and Commerce, 
Communications, and the Interior, but also through its Bureau 
of Economic Information, publishes valuable particulars. Such 
reports as that of the Child Labour Commission of Shanghai 
contain most important evidence on labour conditions in the 
areas in which industrial life is most intense. And such associations 
as the Chinese Social and Political Science Association on the one 
hand, and the various voluntary social and religious associations 
on the other, are doing excellent work in making known conditions 
as they exist. To secure publicity, it has always been realised, 
is one of the most useful functions of the International Labour 
Organisation. There can be no doubt that since the establishment 
of the Organisation in 1919 the light of publicity has been thrown 
from many angles on conditions of labour in China. 

But what has been done ? Has the information that has been 
secured satisfied a merely theoretical interest ? By no means. 
The first and greatest result consists in the Chinese Provisional 
Factory Regulations. These Regulations may not be completely 
satisfactory. As has already been pointed out, they do not enable 
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China to ratify any of the Conventions of the International Labour 
Conference. But they do constitute the definite acceptance by 
the Chinese Government, for the first time, of the principle of the 
improvement of labour conditions by factory legislation. And 
they do attempt to carry out, in a loyal manner, not only the 
Recommendations of the Commission on Special Countries, but 
also several of the most important provisions of the Washington 
Conference. 

In the second place, we now have the Recommendations of 
the Child Labour Commission of Shanghai. The importance of 
these Recommendations resides in the determination which they 
appear to indicate on the part of the Foreign Settlement of Shanghai 
to secure an immediate and real improvement in conditions of 
child labour, in accordance with the spirit of the International 
Labour Conference, within the Settlement. 

Finally, encouragement may be drawn from the fact that 
as between the Regulations of the Chinese Government and the 
Recommendations of the Shanghai Commission, the points of 
agreement are much greater than the points of difference. And 
the spirit in which the Commission began and continued its labours 
indicates clearly its desire that the same regulations should as 
soon as possible be applicable to, and rigidly enforced in, China 
as a whole, including the international settlements and concessions. 
That this is also the warm desire of the Chinese Government is 
not open to doubt ?. 

Emphasis has been placed, and rightly placed, on the en- 
couraging aspects of the situation. But it would be unscientific 
not to indicate also that there are difficulties which require, and 
urgently require, solution. 

In the first place, it is true that steps have been recommended 
in Shanghai to improve conditions. But Shanghai, though the 
most important, is only one of the areas in which rights of extra- 
territoriality exist. In other industrial areas, such as Tientsin, 
where several foreign concessions exist side by side, nothing has 
yet been done. 

In the second place, the differences between the Chinese Govern- 
ment’s Provisional Factory Regulations and the Shanghai Child 
Labour Commission’s Recommendations, while not as important 
as the points of agreement, are real. The experience of the Inter- 





1 Questions of jurisdiction of course arise. Into this complicated legal field 
this article does not enter. 
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national Labour Office suggests that such matters of difference 
might readily be caused to disappear, and complete agreement 
be reached, but that this result would be difficult to achieve without 
full and frank discussion of the points at issue by an international 
committee. 

Finally, and. most important of all, looms the vital question 
of enforcement. Regulations and Recommendations, without 
provision{for enforcement, are of great importance as an indication 
of good will and good intentions. But unless effect is subsequently 
given to them, even this virtue deserts them. Now the problem 
of enforcement is not insoluble. The lines on which it may be 
solved were, indeed, laid down in some detail by the Fifth Session 
of the International Labour Conference. In China, the difficulties 
of the problem are rendered particularly great for reasons to which 
it is unnecessary here to allude. But in dealing with this problem, 
as with many others, in the very process of overcoming difficulties 
strength and wisdom grow. 
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Anthrax in Various Countries 


In previous numbers of the Review an account was given of the pre- 
valence of anthrax in various countries and of the measures taken for 
its eradication’. A similar survey is given below for the Argentine 
Republic and Australia ; the information given is based largely on the 
replies made by the respective Governments to the questionnaire sent 
out by the International Labour Office, on the disinfection of wool 
containing anthrax spores, supplemented by material from certain 
other sources. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC? 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 
Anthrax among Animals 


Notification of anthrax among animals is compulsory under Act 
No. 3959 of 8 November 1906 on general veterinary police regulations. 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Anthrax among human beings is compulsorily notifiable as an 
infectious disease under the Decree of 1 April 1911 on sanitary regula- 
tions. 

Act No. 9688 of 11 October 1915 on industrial accidents, and in 
particular section 149 of the administrative regulations (Decree of 14 
January 1916) under the Act, specifically include anthrax in the list of 
occupational diseases for which payment of compensation is compulsory 





2 International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 2, Aug. 1923, pp. 269-278 (Ger- 
many); Vol. VIII, No. 5, Nov. 1923, pp. 729-738 (Italy) ; Vol. VIII, No. 6, Dec. 
1923, pp. 903-914 (Denmark, Sweden, Netherlands, Austria, Poland, Roumania) ; 
Vol. IX, No. 2, Feb. 1924, pp. 242-256 (Great Britain, Canada, Union of South 
Africa, New Zealand); Vol. X, No. 3, Sept. 1924, pp. 486-496 (France, Czechoslovakia, 
Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes). 

* Sources: official reply to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office ; supplementary information supplied by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs and Worship of the Argentine Republic. 
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Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals 


The measures prescribed by the above-mentioned Act of 8 November 
1906 include preventive vaccination and quarantining of animals. 
Orders to this effect are given by the General Veterinary Department 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, in case of anthrax among animals either 
suspected or confirmed, or among human beings who have been in 
contact with animals. If the order is not properly complied with, or 
if further cases occur, the establishment in question is declared infected, 
and additional restrictions are imposed. Exemptions from the general 
vaccination order are provided for in certain circumstances by the Decree 
of 22 December 1908, amending section 34 of the general veterinary 
police regulations. Vaccination and the use of vaccines are under the 
supervision of the General Veterinary Department, by means of special 
forms filled in by owners of animals to be vaccinated. Special inspectors 
may be sent to see that the necessary measures are properly carried 
out. 

The preventive measures also provide for the prohibition of the 
movement of livestock. Carcasses of animals which have died of 
anthrax, either suspected or confirmed, must be buried where they are ; 
the hides or skins must not be removed and infected places and objects 
must be disinfected. Quarantine remains in force until 15 days after 
the last case of anthrax, or 15 days after completion of vaccination 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


Prophylactic measures against anthrax as an infectious disease 
are prescribed inthe Decree of 1 April 1911 on sanitary regulations. 


STATISTICS 


Anthrax among Animals 


The total number of animals of various kinds in the country, in 1921 
or 1922, was as follows : 


Species Number 

Cattle 37,064,850" 
Sheep 30,671,841? 
Swine 1,436,638! 
Horses 9,432,421? 
Goats 4,819,835" 
Mules 623,416? 
Asses 289,365? 


1 1922 statistics. * 1921 statistics. 


The General Veterinary Department gives the following statistics 
of the deaths from anthrax (annual average 3,418), and the number 
of establishments in which they occurred, from 1918 to 1922. 
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ANTHRAX AMONG ANIMALS, 1918-1922 





! 
Number of Deaths | 
undertakings — —— 


Sheep Horses Swine Total 





affected Cattle 





6,815 | 2,947 278 100 10,140 
1,072 2,934 113 13 4,132 
624 | 87 57 45 813 
978 | 118 25 2 1,123 
| 85 24 8 } 884 





6,171 497 17,092 





























Anthrax among Human Beings 


The following statistics of fatal cases among human beings from 1911 
to 1921 are supplied by the Ministry of Hygiene. The figures for 1911 
to 1917 cover the whole country ; those for 1918 to 1922 do not cover the 
territories' of Andes, Chubut, Formosa, Misiones, Neuquén, La Pampa, 
Rio Negro, Santa Cruz, and Tierra del Fuego. 
Year Deaths Year Deaths 
1911 90 1918 51! 
1912 68 1919 286! 
1913 69 1920 248! 
1914 92 1921 212! 
aoe oa Total 1257! 
1917 501 
Total 1274 
4 Incomplete figures. 


The annual average for the three years 1912-1914 was thus 76.3, 
which rose to 318.3 for the period 1915-1917. For 1918-1921 the annual 
average of the available figures was 314.25. 


AUSTRALIA 2 
LEGISLATION 
Compulsory Notification 
Anthrax among Animals 


Notification of anthrax among animals is compulsory in New South 
Wales (since 1901), Queensland (since 1915), South Australia, Tasmania, 
and Victoria, under the Stock Diseases Acts of these States. 





1 There were 13 deaths from anthrax in these territories from 191] to 1916 
inclusive, and 13 in 1917. 

* Sources : official replies to the questionnaire sent out by the International 
Labour Office (including information supplied by the States of New South Wales, 
Victoria, Queensland, South Australia, Western Australia, and Tasmania) ; sup- 
plementary information provided by the Department of External Affairs of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 
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Anthrax among Human Beings 


Notification of anthrax as an infectious disease is compulsory in 
Tasmania under the Public Health Act, which also contains ample 
powers for its control and prophylaxis ; in Western Australia under the 
Health Act; and in Victoria since 1922. In Queensland anthrax is 
not notifiable, but if contracted in wool combing or sorting, or handling 
hides, skins, wool, hair, bristles, or carcasses, it is regarded as an indus- 
trial disease under the Workers’ Compensation Acts, 1916 to 1921 
(in particular section 14A, which contains special conditions relating 
to the disease), and compensation is payable as if it were an industrial 
accident. 


Prevention of Infection 


Anthrax among Animals 


In New South Wales the prescribed measures include the quaran- 
tining of affected animals and infected places, the control of movement 
of animals, vaccination, and the destruction of the carcasses of animals 
which have died of anthrax. 

In Tasmania the principal measures prescribed are the quarantining 
of animals and of infected places, and vaccination. 

In South Australia the importation of animal products from other 
States is regulated by theStock Diseases Act ; and regulations made under 
the Commonwealth Quarantine Act control the admission of wool, 
hair, hides, skin, bones and animal manure from overseas. 

In Victoria, vaccination is required. 

No compensation is payable in respect of animals dying from anthrax 
or destroyed on account of it in New South Wales, Tasmania, South 
Australia, or Victoria. 


STATISTICS 


The total numbers of livestock in the whole of Australia in 1912, 
1915, and 1920 were as follows : 


Species 1912 1915 1920 

Horses 2,408,113 2,378,514 2,415,510 
Cattle 11,577,259 9,931,345 13,499,737 
Sheep 83,263,686 69,244,603 77,897,555 
Goats 270,973 233,024 220,608 
Swine 845,255 752,961 764,406 


For New South Wales the 1922 cattle census gave the following 
figures : 
Horses 517,405 
Cattle 3,180,486 
Sheep 34,924,994 
Swine 383,669 
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Anthrax among Animals 


Anthrax is very rare, both among animals and among human beings, 
as the result of the severe measures taken by the Health Anthorities 
in the various States of the Commonwealth. 

In New South Wales it is enzootic in the Riverina district, along the 
old cattle-runs between New South Wales and Victoria. Outbreaks 
of anthrax have taken place as follows : 


Year Outbreaks 
1917 2 

1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 


S| 
Gi we =1 0 @ we 


Total 


In Tasmania anthrax among animals has been of very rare occur- 
rence during the last 10 years. From February 1914 to September 1923 
16 cows and about 50 sheep died of the disease. In Queensland no 
case of anthrax among animals has been notified, and in South Australia 
no case has been notified for at least ten years. In Victoria there were 
26 outbreaks between 1914 and 1923, 138 cases being fatal, as follows : 


Year Outbreaks Deaths 
1914 2 
1915 1 
1916 5 
1917 16 
1918 — 
1919 10 
1920 13 
1921 16 
1922 60 
1923 (to 31 Aug.) 15 


Total 


to 
Sloman e! —_— ih 


Anthrax among Human Beings 


The information available as to deaths from anthrax among human 
beings from 1911 to 1922 is as follows : 


Year Queensland Victoria Total for Commonwealth 


1911 0 14 
1912 
1913 
1914 
1915 
1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
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As a general rule the sources of infection have been skins and shaving 
brushes. No case of anthrax has been traced to wool. In New South 
Wales the statistics of the Board of Health mention cases of anthrax 
among agriculturists, butchers, and knackers, but no cases due to 
infected wool. 

In Queensland compensation has been paid in three cases since 1916 
when anthrax was included in the Workers’ Compensation Acts. These 
cases were as follows : 


Year Occupation Duration of disability 
1918-1919 Handling wool 17 days 
» hides 12 » 
1919-1920 Drain surveyor 24 » 


In the third case the infection was carried by a fly. 

Three cases were notified in 1917 in Western Australia, which were 
traced to the use of infected shaving brushes. In Tasmania no case 
of anthrax has been notified to the Department of Public Health. 
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Industrial Inspection in the Netherlands in 1922’ 


The Dutch inspection report for 1922 is in the same form as that 
for 1921 — with fewer illustrations, but having a full table of contents 
(pp. IX-Xv1), a good subject index at the end (45 pages), and elaborate 
statistical tables appended to the text (pp. 328-366). 

Industry during the year under report was much depressed in 
comparison with the period immediately following the Armistice (p. 1), 
though a table of the workers employed in factories with 25 or more 
workers in the various industrial groups shows that certain large-scale 
industries are even now affording more employment than before the 
war (pp. 328-336). The competition of the countries with a low exchange 
made itself felt after the brief post-war period of prosperity, and is 
reported to have checked the putting into operation of the amended 
Labour Ac? and the strict enforcement of labour protection generally. 
The principal task of the inspectors has of late been the avoidance 
of injury to industry through unduly burdensome requirements. 
Various modifications and relaxations of the law were authorised 
temporarily in the first instance, as transitional measures, but the 
prolongation of the industrial depression is causing these modifications 
to acquire a permanent character (pp. 1, 44-45). 

The principal legislative change during the year was the amendment 
of the Labour Act of 19193 by an Act of 20 May 19224 . The mainchanges 
made by this amendment were : (1) the extension of the maximum daily 
hours of work from 8 to8%, and the weekly hours from 45 to 48; (2) 
the unifying of the conditions and procedure for the granting of over- 
time permits, and the extension of the limits within which such permits 
were granted ; (3) the relaxation of conditions of employment, as a result 
of experience, in hotels, restaurants, and cafés (Sunday work) and in 
florists’ and confectioners’ and fish-curers’ establishments, draining mills, 
and accessory work in factories (hours generally) ; (4) more stringent 
provisions to check child labour and night work in bakeries (p.2). The 
amendments of the Act necessitated the revision of various decrees 
issued under the Act of 19195. In the course of the year the part of 
the Labour Act applying to the employment of young persons infoffices 
was brought into operation® (p. 2). 





1 NETHERLANDS. DEPARTEMENT VAN ARBEID, HANDELEN NIJVERHEID : Centraal 
Verslag der Arbeidsinspectie over 1922. The Hague, Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 
1924. xvi + 366 + XLv pp., illus. 

* INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : Legislative Series, 1922, Neth.1. 

8 Ibid., 1919, Neth.1]. 

* Ibid., 1922, Neth.1. 

5 Ibid., 1922, Neth. 6 ; 1923, Neth. 4. 

* Ibid., 1922, Neth.1 (G). 
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STAFF AND STATISTICS © 


A new labour inspection district was formed during 1922, mainly 
by the removal of a large area from the 4th district (Utrecht and South 
Holland), so that there are now eleven inspection districts (p.1). The 
local inspection staff amounted in 1922 to 86 persons — 10 men and 
8 women inspectors, 3 men and 1 woman assistant inspectors, 25 men 
and 2 women labour supervisors, and 28 technical officials — with a 
clerical staff of 69 persons (pp. 6-9). This staff had under its supervision 
103,155 factories and workshops employing 490,084 men, 70,606 women, 
and 136,216 young persons (pp. 338-343). At headquarters, under the 
Director-General of Labour, there were one superintending inspector, 
2 inspectors, 14 experts (6 medical, 4 electrical, 3 chemical, and 1 agri- 
cultural), and an office staff of 41 persons (pp. 4-5). These numbers 
are nearly the same as those for 1921, except as regards the clerical 
staff, which has been considerably increased. As in former years, 
inspectors were frequently required to give opinions and make reports 
or to take part in the work of committees (p.17). The Director-General 
of Labour was secretary of the Royal National Relief Committee and 
member of a large number of national commissions and councils, and 
also found time to meet in conference with the inspectors in charge 
of districts on five occasions (p. 16). 

Under the Labour Act, the Safety Act, and the Stonemasons Act, 
79,273 (71,132)! visits of inspection were paid during the year ; of these 
46,938 (30,012) were complete general inspections of establishments. 
As usual, the technical officials and labour supervisors paid a large 
proportion of the visits and made most of the full inspections (p.19). 
Analyses are given by industrial groups and by inspection districts of 
the factories and workplaces visited under the three Acts, and the 
persons employed by them (pp. 338-343). The communal authorities 
were more active than in the previous year, though it is remarked that 
there is still room for improvement, since 435 (444) out of 1,097 communes 
failed to send in any quarterly reports. The communal officials made 
122,149 (115,082) visits to places covered by the Labour Act, and 28,417 
of these visits were paid outside the legal hours of work (pp. 19-23). 
The various police authorities (Gemeentepolitie, Rijksveldwacht, Kon. 
Marechaussée) paid altogether 161,811 (137,673) visits during working 
hours, and 55,429 (50,974) before and after working hours, and instituted 
_ 6,485 prosecutions (p. 26). 


CONTRAVENTIONS 


Time-tables were submitted by 101,671 (100,001) establishments, 
and it was found that the proportion failing to conform to legal require- 
ments was less than in 1921, though still considerable (pp. 26, 46). 
The number of complaints received during the year was much reduced — 





1 Figures in brackets are the corresponding statistics for 1921. 
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only 1,980, compared with 3,410 in 1921. This change is attributed 
partly to the fact that the Labour Act was better known and observed, 
partly to the general reduction of employment, and partly to the workers’ 
fear of dismissal for complaining (which would be a particularly serious 
matter during the period of depression). Three-fourths of the complaints 
related to hours of work. About the same proportion as usual of the 
total number of complaints proved groundless — 28 (31) per cent. — 
while trade unions and workers lodged a relatively smaller share of the 
complaints. It is noted that in bad times employers tend to complain 
of contraventions committed by their rivals, while workers may disregard 
the prohibition of overtime for weeks, and then report the employer’s 
breach of the law because they have quarrelled with him over the wages 
for it (pp. 27-30). 

In additon to the 6,485 prosecutions instituted by the police during 
the year, the labour inspectors instituted 2,802 ; the joint total for 1921 
was 8,054 (pp. 24-25). The principal groups of prosecutions are ana- 
lysed in detail, by industries, exact offences, and districts (pp. 354-366). 
Most of those so recorded relate to hours of work, especially in bakeries. 


Hours oF WorK 


Work beyond the daily and weekly limits assigned to factories and 
workplaces entailed 1,456 (2,341) prosecutions, while work on Saturday 
afternoons was thus dealt with in 586 (977) cases, and illegal employment 
in bakeries in 1,528 (1,658) cases. As in 1921, smithies and butchers’ 
establishments very frequently transgressed the law relating to hours 
of work, and offences were numerous in carpentry and the building 
trades and among tailors (pp. 356-366). In spite of the number of 
contraventions, the inspectors state that the provisions as to daily 
and weekly hours and night work were better observed in 1922 than in 
1921, and, in particular, that few sugar factories were found breaking 
the law even during the busy season (p. 65). Various cases of unduly 
long hours are described, with notes of the penalties imposed (pp. 66-71); 
but it is remarked that the workers do not in general assist the inspectors 
to prove contraventions — rather the contrary (pp. 65-66). Permits 
for longer regular hours than those allowed by the Act were granted 
in 829 cases under the Transitional Decree!, including 200 cases in 
the flax industry and 164 in dairy factories (pp. 72-75). 

Overtime permits were granted in the seasonal trades in 23,870 
(25,918) cases, nearly half of these being for periods exceeding six days 
(or, under the amendment of the Labour Act, exceeding fourteen days). 
Many of the permits were used, not for overtime, but for work during 
earlier or later hours than would otherwise have been possible ; while 
about a thousand of the permits issued before the amendment of the 
Labour Act would have been unnecessary after it. The ceramic, glass, 
lithographing, chemical, and metal industries all sought overtime 
permits to enable them to face foreign competition (pp. 76-82). Books 





1 Legislative Series, 1920, Neth.3 ; amended version, 1923, Neth. 4. 
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of advance overtime permits for emergency work were issued to 1,184 
(1,580) establishments, and 7,029 (4,272) coupons were sent in from 
these books and from others issued in 1921 ; but some undertakings. 
used a single coupon for more overtime than it authorised, while others 
worked overtime without sending in any coupons (pp. 86-87). 
Permission was given in 224 cases for persons employed more than 
twelve hours a week in factories and workplaces to undertake outside 
work (for the same or another undertaking) without being subject to 
the limitations applying to factories in respect of the latter work. On 
the other hand, the performance of extra work by workers fully occupied 
during the day was stopped wherever encountered (pp. 88-89). There 
were many cases of attempts toevade the Labour Act as regards hours 
of work by the nominal formation of associations, all the members being 
heads or managers, especially in the cigar industry (p. 103). 

Permits were issued in 1,323 cases for the delivery of new bread 
before 9 a.m. and its sale before 10 a.m., but no such permits were 
granted in the 7th and 8th inspection districts, and only seven in the 
Ist district (p. 90). Preparatory work before the normal hours was 
authorised in 437 cases. It was found that the hours of work of journey- 
men bakers were frequently excessive, especially in the country (p. 97). 
In spite of the legal restrictions upon the early sale and delivery of new 
bread, a strong tendency to contravene the law was observed, the 
public of course being accessory to the offence. It was particularly 
difficult to supervise the one-man bakeries and those where the employees 
lived in. Almost all bakers in the large towns observed the law respect- 
ing sale and delivery ; but there was still a temptation to begin work 
early in order to start the delivery carts promptly at 10 a.m. (p. 91). 
Most offenders were extremely obstinate, and some were prosecuted 
eleven times in the year (p. 94). The inspectors suggest that the police 
connived at the offence of early delivery in a few localities ; while in 
several cases burgomasters granted permits for night work (subsequently 
cancelled by the Minister of Labour) against the recommendation of 
the inspector (pp. 95-96). 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


At the end of the year work-cards were current for 11,644 (13,411) 
married women and 117,910 (113,979) boys and 68,735 (66,759) girls 
aged 13 to 17 years, as well as 21 cards wrongfully issued to girls of 12 
years old (pp. 350-353). The illegal issue of work-cards was less 
frequent than in 1921. 

The inspectors remark that the prohibition of the employment of 
children under 14 years of age has serious disadvantages so long as 
there are elementary schools without a seventh-year class, and they 
therefore urge the extension of educational facilities (p. 47). 

Children were illegally employed in a considerable number of cases, 
and 586 (687) prosecutions were instituted, of which 277 (310) related 
to employment in running errands (pp. 354-355). There were many 
cases of the employment of young children for long hours in the seasonal 
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industries of bulb-peeling and eel-scaling (the latter pointed out by 
the elementary schools inspector at ’s-Hertogenbosch), and some very 
young children were found engaged in dangerous performances or 
prepared to appear in them (pp. 48-49). 

A good many young persons were found engaged in dangerous 
or unhealthy occupations (minding acetylene generators, riding carrier 
tricycles), and a large number of children under fifteen were employed 
on piece rates, especially in cardboard box making (pp. 51-53). As a 
result of the housing shortage, young persons and women were often 
employed in apartments also used for sleeping, especially in dressmaking 
establishments (p. 56). As regards the non-industrial employment 
of young persons and women, it was found that the law relating to 
seats in shops was not well observed, and that shops were commonly 
unheated, or warmed only by a malodorous oil stove, while office 
lighting was often poor, particularly in large towns (pp. 61-62). The 
medical examination of young persons and women as a condition of 
employment in various heavy and unhealthy trades is fully reported 
on, as usual (pp. 198-208). Comparatively few applicants were rejected, 
but many were kept under observation or certified only for a limited 
period. 


SAFETY AND HYGIENE 


Notices of defects under the Safety Act and the Accidents Act were 
issued in 30,090 (21,494) cases (p. 105), and 13,089 (8,516) of these 
defects were remedied before the inspector’s next visit (pp. 344-345). 
The largest group of notices was that relating to first aid arrangements 
(7,977 cases), and the next that relating to the guarding of machine 
tools (6,081 cases). The food trades, metal working, and building 
accounted for a large share of these two groups (pp. 344-347). 
Advantage was not taken of the inspectors’ knowledge and experience 
in the planning of buildings, for only ten plans for new buildings and 
extensions were submitted in advance (p. 105). 

Air space is a serious problem in small-scale industry, while the 
Public Prosecutor has lately ruled that the cubic contents of a workroom 
need only suffice for the actual employees, not counting working 
employers (this ruling was given in a case where there were two employers 
and one employee in a very small workplace). Natural lighting has 
also proved a difficulty in small-scale industry, especially in bakeries 
and corn-mills. The legislative provision requiring the installation of 
an emergency system of lighting was found beyond the powers of many 
factories for the time being, in view of the trade depression, but those 
which already had both electricity and gas in use found it practicable 
(pp. 106-107). The temperature of woodworking shops in winter was 
generally low, owing to the fact that doors were usually kept open, and 
here cold hands made machine work peculiarly dangerous (pp. 110-111). 

It was reported from some districts that cloakrooms and messrooms 
were not much appreciated by the workers (pp. 108-184). Messrooms 
were most readily used in brickworks with open kilns ; where rotary 
kilns were installed, the workers generally took shelter in these buildings 
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in bad weather (pp. 108-109). In general, lavatories and bathrooms 
were not much used, though a shower-bath provided for the stokers 
at a brickworks in the 11th district was very popular. General clean- 
liness was sometimes inadequately maintained, particularly in bakeries. 
Latrines were worst in the rural districts, but tended everywhere to 
get dirty, unless there was a special attendant to supervise and clean 
them (p. 109). 

Notices were received of 77,743 (85,435) accidents, of which 151 (149) 
were fatal, and 2,984 (2,869) serious enough to necessitate a special 
enquiry (p. 116). The report gives particulars of the more serious 
accidents (pp. 117-139), and it is noted that the accidents in the building 
trades were few in proportion to the pressure of work (p. 150). The 
accidents resulting in the death of one worker or more, occurring in 
employments of all kinds, are tabulated by districts, types of establish- 
ment and industry, and causes (pp. 169-173). In consequenee of one 
such accident, occurring in 1921, and of a series of-prosecutions, the 
Tilburg Association of Woollen Manufacturers (Vereeniging van Til- 
burgsche Fabrikanten van Wollenstoffen) set up a safety committee which 
has achieved good results in the mills belonging to the members of the 
Association (p. 116). 

It was found that both employers and workers often failed to realise 
the dangers of smooth revolving shafting (p. 119), while injuries to the 
eyes were frequent among grinders because they did not wear goggles. 
A glass screen to obviate the necessity for goggles is illustrated (pp. 137- 
138). In connection with the notes on serious accidents caused by 
machines, illustrations are given of properly guarded presses and cen- 
trifugal machines and a planer (pp. 122-131). From two serious acci- 
dents, due to the leaping out of flame on the opening of the fire-door 
of a furnace for stoking, the reporting inspector deduces the necessity 
for a device to close the draught automatically as the fire-door opens 
(p. 117). ' 

There were a few more electrical accidents in 1922 than in 1921 — 
141 (17 fatal) as compared with 135 (19 fatal). As in the previous year, 
all the deaths were caused by alternating currents, and 107 of the non- 
fatal accidents occurred on low-tension systems. Rather less than 
half the non-fatal accidents (51) were due to carelessness or neglect 
of precautions in connection with exposed live parts ; 49 cases were 
due to defective or unsuitable appliances or wiring. The causes of the 
various accidents are analysed in detail, with illustrations (pp. 151-167). 
Orders were issued in 1,111 (557) cases for the remedying of defects 
in connection with electrical installations, including 331 orders for the 
improvement or replacement of unsatisfactory fittings (p. 168), as a 
result of 1,567 visits of inspection to 1,398 installations (p. 30). Plans 
of new installations were registered by the electrical inspectors, and 
the chief district inspectors notified of them, in 2,827 cases (p. 30). 
Twenty-four classes were held for electrical fitters and others, on first 
aid in case of accidents due to electricity (p. 229). The réport contains 
a special illustrated chapter on electrical wiring and fittings, emphasis- 
ing the need for properly earthing and guarding parts under high tension 
before attempting repairs and adjustments. A set of works rules for 
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dealing with electrical apparatus, such as have been adopted by several 
undertakings, is reprinted in full (pp. 230-245). 

Notices of defects were issued under the Safety Act in 30,090 (21,494) 
cases ; 6,081 of these related to machine tools, 2,959 to shafting, belts, 
etc., and 7,977 (5,264) to first-aid appliances (p. 115). First aid seems 
to have failed so far to gain the attention of either employers or workers ; 
the classes held during the winter produced poor results, and two 
courses had to be stopped on account of the irregular attendance of 
the workers. The inspectors suggest that employers should give a 
bonus for attendance at classes or for the acquisition of the diploma 
(pp. 42-43). 

Appeals were made against the inspectors’ instructions in 69 cases, 
and the results are given in detail (pp. 173-179). The State Insurance 
Bank referred 1,540 (1,637) cases to the inspectorate for investigation 
of safety conditions ; nearly half of them related to unfenced mincing 
machines (p. 41). Exemption from the duty of complying with various 
provisions of the Safety Decree was granted to 101 factories in respect 
of 104 (194) requirements — 24 (44) relating to exits, 30 to air space, 
and 21 to the storage of petrol (pp. 180-181). Prosecutions were under- 
taken in several cases for the use of ladders with nailed-on rungs or with 
no device to prevent slipping ; in this connection it is noted that the 
patent anti-slip metal is found to slip on some floors (p. 149). 

The Tobacco Act! came into operation on | June 1922 ; making 
arrangements for the handling and manufacture of tobacco under the 
supervision of the excise officials, it has produced difficulties concerning 
emergency exits. These difficulties are most felt by the small factories 
adjoining dwelling-houses, where in order to facilitate oversight the second 
exit through the dwelling is no longer allowed to be used (p. 108). 

A committee appointed in 1921 to investigate the storage of petrol 
reported in 1922. It found that the rapid inflow of air to replace the 
petrol pumped out of the reservoir ensured the production of a thorough 
mixture of air with petrol vapour, which is not explosive, and therefore 
recommmends the fitting of all petrol reservoirs with ventilating appa- 
ratus to secure an inflow of air at high speed (p. 107). The use of acetylene 
was watched by the inspectors, but the total number of accidents was 
not ascertained, as these are only notified when they cause bodily 
injury. The various types of accidents are discussed in detail in the 
report, and it is remarked that the ignorance of the persons in charge 
of acetylene generators is a fruitful cause of accidents (pp. 139-148): 

As noted above, medical examinations were made in various un- 
healthy industries of some or all workers, including women and girls in 
brickworks and potteries, women and young persons in flax and hemp 
dressing and in printing, young persons in the textile trades and several 
minor lead trades, boys under 21 in stonemasons’ work (pp. 199-208). 
Forty-five compressed air workers were examined (p. 207), but only 
one instance of work in compressed air was notified during the year — 
a diving bell operating at Rotterdam, where 40 workers were employed 
for 14 weeks (p. 42). The number of notifications of occupational 
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diseases fell off considerably — only 283, as against 466 in 1921 ; the 
reporting inspector attributes the decline to the wearing off of the effect 
of the new notice and raised fee for notification which attracted attention 
in 19211 (p. 208). Many of the cases reported were not liable to 
compulsory notification, since they did not occur in trades scheduled 
under the Labour Act in relation to the disease in question. There 
were 90 cases of inflammation of tendon and muscle sheaths, and 
49 of disorders of the skin (10 of the latter among persons handling 
cattle, and 11 cases of oil eczema). Of the 22 cases of lung trouble, 
15 occurred in the textile trades. There were only two cases of anthrax ; 
in one (fatal) the source of infection could not be traced, but the other 
case was a brushmaker handling imported hair. Fourteen cases of 
lead poisoning were notified, including three painters, one man engaged 
in burning off lead paint, and one welding iron coated with lead paint. 
Two were in zinc white factories (lithopone-making). In mining, 
notifications were received of five cases of beat knee and two of beat 
elbow, ten cases of inflammation of the skin and subcutaneous cell 
tissues, and five cases of nystagmus (pp. 208-212). 

Several special enquiries were made in the course of the year. In 
view of 1921 experience, the workers in five briquette factories were 
examined, and it was found that out of 384 persons 162 had inflamed 
conjunctive, and 146 had them more or less congested, while 224 in 
all had affections of the sebaceous glands (p. 229). Observations 
were made in the brushmaking trade, with special attention to dust, 
pitch fumes, and risk of infection (pp. 217-220); in brass founding, 
where it was found that the prevalence of brass-founders’ ague depended 
upon the quantity of zinc in the mixture cast (pp. 220-223); and in 
zincography, for the effect of nitrous fumes upon the workers (no 
particular ill-effects could be detected) (pp. 33, 224-226). 

In the 9th inspection district, 47 house painters were examined 
(most of them under 40 years of age, and nearly all in the trade for more 
than five years). Six showed symptoms of lead poisoning. Twenty- 
nine workplaces were visited, and all found unsatisfactory in one way 
or another. Only one had a cloakroom, none had messrooms, and 
lavatories and latrines were rarely to be found (pp. 226-229). 

The artificial silk industry came under observation on account of 
the effects of sulphuretted hydrogen upon the workers (pp. 35, 215-216). 
The same gas made a number of men ill in a leather works when acci- 
dentally evolved through the mixing of a new bath containing an un- 
suitable antichlor (p. 112). Chicory-drying was investigated during the 
busy season (p. 36), and it was found that much carbon monoxide was 
present in the air of the kilns (pp. 214-215). Carbon monoxide, which 
gave rise to five notifications of occupational diseases, was the subject 
of special study during the year, especially as regards its detection in 
the air and in the human body (pp. 31-33). Two deaths were attributed 
to it in a cement works, where the workers had descended into a 
well on finding that the lamp which they let down continued to burn 


(p. 113). 
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Under the Noxious Trades Act, applications were made for the 
authorisation of 2,504 (2,440) new establishments and 3,357 (2,963) 
extensions. The increase was partly due to the electrification of small 
establishments, and partly also to the low exchanges in Germany and 
elsewhere, which facilitated the acquisition of machinery by small 
employers. It is noted that work under this Act absorbs much of the 
inspectors’ time, because the plans sent in are often imperfect, while 
the communal authorities do not enforce the regulations strictly (pp. 36- 
40, 348-349). The investigation of factory effluents which was made 
in 1921 is supplemented by a note on a dairy product factory at 
Oldebroek, where stringent orders were made by the local authorities, 
appealed against on the ground of expense, but upheld in view of the 
nuisance caused by the factory (pp. 246-247). 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The report also includes chapters on homework in the clothing trade 
(pp. 196-197), herring-skewering (pp. 248-251), peat digging (pp. 252- 
255), oak barking (pp. 255-256), and stonemasons’ work (pp. 182-186). 
In peat works it was found that the workers were strongly opposed to 
the guarding of machines (pp. 254-255). The hours of work under the 
amended Labour Act were observed in general, but in oak barking 
families were found in Gelderland who worked from 4 or 5 a.m. to 
10 or 10.30 p.m. (pp. 253-255). 

Notes are also given on judicial decisions under the Labour Act or 
Orders in pursuance of it (pp. 187-195), and on educational facilities 
provided by employers for workers (pp. 282-295). A special enquiry 
was made into works councils and committees (the so-called kernen), 
and the results are stated fully (pp. 257-281). Most of the committees 
observed were not more than ten years old, but one dates back to 1878 
and another to 1883. The workers and their organisations are divided 
as to the merits of the system ; most employers who have tried it find 
it useful, if only to protect them from the daily round of individual 
complaints about details. 


Administration of Labour Laws in Quebec 
in 1921-1923' 


Rather more than half of each of the annual reports of the Minister 
of Public Works and Labour for the Province of Quebec, both in 1922 





' QUEBEC. MINISTER OF PuBLIC WoRKS AND LAsourR: General Report for the 
Year ending 30 June 1922. Quebec, A Proulx, 1922. vi-+ 170 pp., plates. (Pub- 
lished ta English and French.) 

Quésec, MtntstRE DES TRAVAUX PuBLics ET pu TraAvaiL : Rapport général 
pour Vannée finissant le 30 juin 1923. Québec, A. Proulx, 1923. vr + 136 pp., 
plates. (Pul lished in Enolish and French.) 

For review of 1920-1921 report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V1, No. 1, 
July 1922, p. 138. 
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and in 1923, deals with public works, while the remainder is allotted 
to labour questions. For inspection purposes the Province consists 
of three divisions —- Quebec, Montreal, and the Eastern Townships — 
defined hy an Order-in-Council of 17 June 1921 (1922, p. 72). The 
inspectorate consisted in 1921-1922 of twelve men and three women 
on general duties, with three electrical inspectors (1922, p. 72) ; in 1922- 
1923 the men on general duties numbered only ten (1923. p. 72). 

As in 1920-1921, the annual summary reports of the various inspec- 
tors are given in full, but they contain little definite information and 
are not strictly comparable. The total number of inspections of indus- 
trial establishments and public buildings is tabulated in the 1922-1923 
report (pp. 74-76). Visits were paid in the year in question to industrial 
establishments on 2,887 occasions and to public buildings on 804 oc- 
casions, exclusive of hotel inspections, which were effected by three of 
the industrial inspectors in addition to their other work and by one 
special inspector appointed in January 1923 (1922, pp. 145-152 ; 1923, 
pp. 121-127). _ The reports give no account of the conditions observed 
in the establishments inspected, except as regards hotels, where sani- 
tation (especially in kitchens) was unfavourably criticised by two inspec- 
tors in 1922 (1922, pp. 147-150), and where it was often found necessary 
to withhold certificates until improvements were made (1923, pp. 121, 
123). The Eastern Townships inspector states that in “dry” towns 
it is particularly hard to get defects remedied, as hotel proprietors 
maintain that their receipts are insufficient for the expense of repairs 
and alterations (1923, p. 126). 

The Chief Inspector (who is also Deputy Minister of Labour) ex- 
presses satisfaction with the work achieved in connection with electrical 
installations and fire prevention under the Fire Protection Act of 19214 
(1923, p. 73). The Act authorised the appointment of special electrical 
inspectors, and also made the holding of a diploma granted after ex- 
amination compulsory for every journeyman and contractor engaged in 
installing electrical apparetus (1922, p. 78). The Board of Examiners, 
to which the special inspectors are attached, reported for the first time 
in 1923 (pp. 128-131), giving particulars of the certificates and licenses 
issued and renewed and the plans of buildings and _ installations 
registered. 

In the previous year’s report it was noted that architects often 
omitted the submission of plans for new buildings or extensive altera- 
tions, while owners of public buildings failed to comply with the require- 
ment concerning notification of the opening of the building within 
thirty days of its occurrence. Hence public buildings were at times 
in use for a year or more without being known to the inspectorate or 
surveyed for compliance with the fire prevention regulations (1922, 
pp. 77, 93). The heating systems of public buildings, when dependent 
upon steam or hot water, are under the supervision of the boiler inspec- 
tors (both those of the Province and those of boiler insurance com- 
panies), statistics of whose activities are given only in the 1922-1923 report 
(pp. 78-79). Stationary engine attendants, like electricians, are re- 
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quired to hold a diploma issued after examination (1922, pp. 153-156 ; 
1923, pp. 76-77). 

In spite of depression in various trades, the number of accidents 
reported was higher in 1922 than in 1920-1921 and higher still in 1923 
— 1,086 and 1,173 for the years 1921-1922 and 1922-1923 respectively, 
compared with 737 in 1920-1921. Accidents are classified as “ fatal ”’, 
“serious”, and “slight’’. Very few were regarded as serious, except 
in the Montreal district. There were 26 fatalities in 1921-1922, and 
33 in 1922-1923; their causes are not discussed (1922, p. 84; 1923, 
p. 79). Remarks on hygiene and safety are very rare in the Quebec 
reports, and those which occur are usually extremely vague.. One of 
the inspectors, however. notes the danger of a pneumatic riveting 
machine, known as the “ compressed air gun ’’, where the bolt is liable 
to be shot back and strike the worker owing to the absence of a safety 
catch (1922, p. 85). 

No account is given of the numbers of workers employed either in 
general or in the establishments visited, but a record is kept of the 
number of children between 14 and 16 years of age holding employment 
certificates. There were 14,024 children so registered on 1 July 1922, 
and 2,110 new certificates were recorded during the year. The inspectors 
state that the law is satisfactorily observed in this respect (1923, p. 80). 

Five employment exchanges of the Ministry of Labour were in opera- 
tion during the two years under report. They registered 37,372 appli 
cations for work in 1921-1922, and 37,068 in 1922-1923 ; the vacancies 
notified by employers in these years amounted to 13,445 and 20,436 
respectively, and the vacancies filled by the exchanges to 10,983 and 
18,076. The building and woodworking and timber trades absorbed 
most: of the workers in 1922-1923 (1922, pp. 95-117 ; 1923, pp. 85-88). 

In 1921-1922 there were no disputes serious enough to require the 
intervention of the Registrar (1922. pp. 118-119). In May 1923 seven 
hundred building workers ceased work at Quebec in consequence of 
a wage dispute, but failed to enforce their demands. Two disputes 
between police unions and local authorities were referred to arbitration 
in 1921-1922, and the salary scale recommended by the arbitrators for 
the Montreal police in December 1922 had at the date of the 1923 report 
been accepted by their Union, though not by the Montreal authorities 
(1923, pp. 89-91). In 1922 1923 the provincial Conciliation Officer, 
having no claims upon his time as an arbitrator, devoted himself to 
the work of the employment exchanges (1923, p. 80); while the Fair 
Wages Officer drew up a provincial scale of fair wages based on the scales 
of Dominion and municipal authorities and contractors (1923, p. 80). 


























STATISTICS 


Employment and Unemployment 





No new tendency is apparent in the most recent figures received 
with regard to unemployment, which show generally the same move- 
ment as during the immediately preceding months. The fact that 
the statistics for certain countries indicate an increase in the numbers 
unemployed may be attributed in part to seasonal fluctuations. 

In Great Britain, the Netherlands, Denmark, Austria, and Sweden 
figures for the last 3 or 4 months show generally successive increases in 
unemployment. In Germany and in Poland a peak of unemployment 
was reached in July or August ; the figures for September show a defi- 
nite improvement. In Italy, Czechoslovakia, Belgium, the United 
States, and Canada there has been no important change, although 
there appear to be tendencies towards a slight improvement. In 
France unemployment remains practically non-existent. 


TABLE 1. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 














































































































Germany Australia Austria Relgium 
2 Trade unionists 
Date | a Trade unionists! Com puisory | Unemployment insurance societies 
j Wholly Partially insurance 
(ade | unemployed unemployed | Number) ,,. Wholly Partially 
month) | e | Per " unem- . Number unemployed & unemployed 
| Number cent.| Number loved | °e2t- loved 
j i } | ploye unemploy: Per Per 
cent. Number |cent. Number cent. 
1921 | } 
March | 212,276 | 3.7 _ 9.5| 39,346 | 11.4 9,790 69,714 10.4) 140,967 | 21.1 
June 177,916 3.0 —_ | 2 45,622 | 12.5 11,035 66,408 9.9 86,823 | 13.0 
Sept. | 81,853 | 1.4 -— | 2.9 41,979 | 11.4 10,594 71,246 9.6 60,589 8.2 
Ray | 97,687 1.6 _— 1.5] 35,250] 9.5 16,713 49,851 6.6 36,232 4.8 
March 71 ,004 1,1 _ 1.3 34,879 | 9.2 42,231 38,050 5.2 28,912 4.0 
June | $6,350 | 0.6 _ 0.6! 35,796 | 9.6 33,393 19 068 2.6 23.817 3.3 
Sept. 52,349 0.8 —_— 2.6) 36,706 | 9.6 38.000 9,397 1.3 17,034 2.5 
ha 182,955 2.8 492,711 8.7 33,570 | 8.6 117,891 11,743 1.7 14,312 2.1 
March 340,711 5.6 11,237,356 | 23.6} 27,112 7.2 152,828 4,788 v0.8 12,010 1.8 
June | 235,556 4.1 794,821 | 15.3 26,931 7.1 92,789 5.605 0.8 11,653 1.8 
Sept. 501,544 9.9 |1.787,622 | 39.7 28,122 7.4 79,289 3,008 0.5 6 92? 1.1 
a 11,804,973 (28.2 [1,691,309 | 42.0! 22,642] 6.2 98,050 11,017 0.7} 12,750 1.9 
March 674.606 \16.6 346,153 '.9] 29417 7.6 106,914 4,060 0.6 9,700 1.4 
June 340,774 |10.4 610,849 19,4 32,708 | 8.3 ! 63,556 6,659 1.0 15,269 2.3 
July 427,683 /12.5 830 844 28.2 e ° 66,457 4,934 0.8 16,264 2.5 
Aug. 419,440 /12.4 803,769 | 27.5 ° ad 74,191 4,544 0.7 15,338 2.4 
Sept. 362,997 (10.5 512,028 17.5 —_— 77,550 4,597 0.7 14,940 2.3 
Oct. _— | a — -= * e 88,237 5,713 0.9 12,747 2.0 
wens on | 
which latest ‘ =4° 
percentages 3,449,713 2,930,000 394,809 ® 642,564 
are based 

















The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “* figures not yet received ”, 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
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Great Britain 


and Northern Ireland tte'y Latvia sermay 





Date Trade unionists Compulsory |Number of-unem- Number Trade unioniste 


(end of month) insurance ployed registered unemployed 


Number Numbe as 
ante, | Ow o> =m Per | Wholly |Partially on live Number | Per 


ployed | °®2t-| ployed unempl.| unempl. register unempl. | cent. 











152,118 
295,238 
211,953 
235,872 


1,355,206 | 11.3] 950,145} 69,270 8,300 
2,171,288 | 18,2] 398.744] 238,940 9,300 
1,484,829 | 12.2] 479.916] 154.350 _ 6,900 
1,934,030 | 16.2 | 541,775) 178,662 8,700 


ind i 
Sree 
Ooo 


220,847 1,765,329 | 14.6 | 498,606] 153,542 8,140 
1,502,955 -7 | 372,001] 95,334 5,460 
1,414,373 | 11.9| 312,714] 84,087 


1,431,929 . $81,968] 42,558 


SaaS 


ee 
ctemic San 





145,894 
130,188 
129,245 
110,743 


1,303,476 -1 | 280,701] 43,559 
1,295,136! 3") 216,287} 39,288 
1,344,667 180.634] 72,789 
1,226,641 .7 | 253,580] 62,336 


~~ 
orn 


86,731 
77,761 
72,571 
76,892 
84,214 
Oct. 84,659 


1,137,683 : 218,740} 21,654 
1,084,517 130,793} 16,877 
1,135 351 117.963] 22,918 
1,220,847 | 10. 118,955} 21,410 
1,240,045 | 11. 115,590} 21,176 
1,278,457 , 117,051, 17,668 





2 INNS 
@SorWwo 


N 











Number on which 
latest’ percentages 969,023 11,508,000 
are based 


























1 Before June 1922 the figures relate to workers wholly unemployed ; after that date the number of short 
‘ime workers claiming benefit who were estimated to be unemployed on the date of the returns ik included, 
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TABLE I (cont.) 





Netherlands Poland Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 





Unemployment 
insurance societies 


Date 
(end of month) 


Number 
of 

' unem- 
Per | Ployed 
cent. regis- 
tered 


Trade univnists Number 


of 
short- 
time 
workers 


Number | Number 
of in 
receipt 


benefit 


Number 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 


persons 
unem- 
ployed 


o 
Number unemployed 
unem- 


ployed 


Per 
cent. 





1921 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec, 

1922 
March 
June 
Sept. 


1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 

1924 

March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 





24.6 
27.9 
26.2 
33.2 


39,831 
45,176 
53.480 
65,164 


53,964 
31,283 
27,564 
65, 313 


40,561 
40,525 
40,247 
47,668 


95,374 
76,116 
69,421 
53,970 


40,315 
30,629 
23,352 
20,429 


102,180 
103,170 
70,780 
78,312 


53,086 
46,128 
26,802 
32,302 


69,719 
56,599 
128,864 
278,344 


80,000 
115,000 
70,000 
173,000 


51,250 
32,019 
30,725 
49,608 


173,000 30.6 
105,000 
68,000 


75,000 


45,879 
27,547 
20,109 
27,784 


61,756 
37.100 
32,013 
39,406 


128,336 
107,702 
232,394 
437,841 


tor ro 
- oe 
ao 


42,417 
27,409 
82,709 
44,185 


— 


SASSNS BROODS 


29.524 
15,787 
14,791 
20,751 


218,249 
126,297 
100,664 

85,418 


73,627 
27,921 
25,273 
26,205 
23,008 


114,570 
76,397 
52 420 
67,581 


25,878 
12,908 
10,752 
18,533 


19,797 
13,585 
14,422 
12,800 


369,420 
246,616 
210,535 
191,978 


29,320 
15,843 
20.131! 
22,150! 
22,4672 


15,462 
6,791 


180,002 
85,966 
79,036 
78,774 
73,006 


110,737 
136,000 
149,097 
159,820 
155 245 


28,133 
14,033 
11,682 
12,352 


8,164 
2,943 





pein wtet® HBOMe “vio 














Number on 

whick latest 
percentages 
are based 


1 Provisional figures. 


252,886! 191,520 


























TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Date 
{ead of month) 


Germany! 


Canada! 


United States 





Index number 
of membership 
of sickness funds 
(membership in 
Dec. 1921 = 100) 


{ndex number 
of employment 
(number en:ployed 
on 


17 Jan. 1920 = 100) 


Percentage change 
on preceding 
month in numbers 
employed in 
identical 
establishments 


Index number 
of employment 
(average number 
employed in 

1923=100) 





1928 
March 
June 
Sept. 


1923 
March 
June 
Sept. 
Dee. 

1924 
March 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 


SSeERs 
ESS 


$ 90 go 
oorneo 











Number of persons 
on which latest 
figure is based 





11,606,219 


771,932 














1 The figures relate to the 1st of the following month. 

















STATISTICS 


Prices and Cost of Living 


Since July the index numbers of wholesale prices show fairly clearly 
in a considerable number of countries a tendency to stabilisation, move- 
ments in some months being counterbalanced by reverse movements 
in others. This situation is evident in Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Spain, the United States, Finland, India and Poland. 
Wholesale prices, on the other hand, have shown increases for several 
months in Germany, South Africa, Egypt, Poland, France, Italy, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, Great Britain, Japan and Czecho- 
slovakia, while in Switzerland they have fallen. 

The cost-of-living index numbers for the last three or four months 
for certain European countries show a distinct rise. This is the case 
in Austria, Germany, Belgium, Luxemburg, France, Great Britain, the 
Irish Free State, Norway, Poland, andSweden. In Italy also an increase 
is shown by the latest index. In most of these countries the increase 
has been due mainly to a rise in the price of food commodities or of 
food and clothing, but in Poland there have been increases in all the 
groups of items entering into the cost of living. In the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Czechoslovakia, Finland, Canada, the United States, Egypt, 
India, South Africa, and New Zealand recent figures show slight fluc- 
tuations only in the cost of living, there being no definite movement. 

In a number of countries the increase in the cost of living and in 
particular the increase in food prices has attracted considerable atten- 
tion and the governments have considered what action to take with 
a view to preventing further increases. In France the Government has 
submitted proposals designed to prevent as far as possible further rises, 
and among the measures proposed are those for restricting the harmful 
effects of speculation in connection with articles of prime necessity. 
In Belgium vigorous protests have been made both in the press and 
by the consuming public against the rise in the cost of living and the 
Government is undertaking a series of measures with the object of 
preventing a further rise. These include the improvement of the 
national finances, the reduction of the number of intermediaries, and 
the creation of co-operative societies. In addition the Government 
proposes to create a Commission with a view to increasing production 
and improving facilities for foreign trade. It is also proposed to con- 
stitute a permanent committee to suggest measures against the rise in 
the cost of living. In Italy, amongst other steps there has been a move- 
ment to prevent the harmful effects of speculation on the cost of living 
and to increase facilities for the exchange of goods. In Great Britain 
a Royal Commission has been appointed to deal with the problem of 
food prices and in particular to enquire into the possibilities of reducing 
the difference between the cost of production of various commodities 
and the prices paid by the consumer. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN GFRMANY 





Index numbers | Index numbers of retail prices in paper marks? 
of wholesale prices (Base : 1913-1914 = 1) 





in gold marks 
( Base : 
1913 = 100) 


Cost of living | Food | Clothing | 


Heating and 





657 
1247 


1100 
1070 
1120 
1160 
1140 
1160 
1220 


























1 000,000,000 omitted. 


INDEX NUMBERS OF PRICES IN RUSSIA 
(Base: 1925 = 100) 





Wholesale 


prices Retail prices 





Russia Russia Moscow 





1924 


Jan. 
Mar. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
































STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


The tables below giving wage and price statistics in various cities at 
1 September 1924, or the nearest date for which figures are available, 
are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the last number 
of the Review 1 which gave data generally for 1 August 1924. Information 
is given for 14 cities, the figures having been supplied to the Inter- 
national Labour Office generally by the department of the central 
government or the administrative authority which compiles these data. 

Table I gives money wage rates, generally based on those fixed by 
collective agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, 
engineering, furniture-making, and the printing and bookbinding 
industries. The figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work 
at ordinary time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts 
of cost-of-living bonuses and family and other allowances paid in certain 
cities are included. It should be pointed out that the data are not in all 
cases strictly comparable, as for some cities, for which minimum rates 
are given, the rates actually paid are somewhat higher. In other cases 
the figures given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which 
differ to a very small extent from actual rates. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of the wage-earners and their 
families. 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. X, No. 5, Nov. 1924, pp. 869-871. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Migration Movements 


Statistics of oversea emigration and immigration of nationals of 
the Irish Free State (Saorstat Eireann) are given below for the first time. 
The Free State a record —quiteindependent of the British Board of Trade 
statistics — since 1 October 1923 of the number of migrants leaving or 
arriving directly or indirectly at Free State ports. “ Emigrants ” are 
those persons who have resided in the Free State for at least a year 
and leave it with the intention of settling abroad, and “ immigrants ” 
are persons who have resided abroad and intend to settle in the Free 
State for at least a year. The Free State statistics therefore include 
all these emigrants and immigrants, even those embarking or disembarking 
in a British port, provided the ship is bound for or coming from places 
outside Europe and the Mediterranean basin. For the twelve months 
from 1 April 1923 to 31 March 1924 statistics combined with those of 
the Board of Trade are all that are available. For the second quarter 
of 1924 monthly figures of emigration and immigration have been re- 
ceived which distinguish Saorstat and British subjects from persons of 
alien nationality. The number of emigrant and immigrant nationals 
is given in tables I and II. 

The Office hopes in future to be able to publishthe monthly statistics 
of the United States one month earlier than before, as they are now 
communicated in typescript hefore printing. The figures for September 
are therefore already available and are given below. 

Figures from August onwards have been received from the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes showing the number of nationals 
returning from oversea countries. 





OVERSEA EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 


TABLE I. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE III. CONTINENTAL EMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR FOREIGN RESIDENTS 





The sigu — signifies “ figures not yet received”. 


no figures published **. 


The sign * signities ‘ 


+ This Agure includes 8,508 returned emigraute for whom the month of return is not «tated. 





Finland 


New 
Zealand 








153,717 
60,846 


61,551 


26,846 
12,129 


Creeho- 
slovakia 


16,478 
16,350 
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5,125 
5,698 
18,047 
14,470 
13,479 
9,474 
8,486 
10,928 
11,787 
11,391 
9,859 
9,286 


4,045 
4,171 
4,972 
5,082 
4,382 


436 
1,318 
1,764 


1,765 
3,017 
3,636 
3,401 
3,642 
3,254 
2,117 
3,175 


1,346 
1,331 
1,990 
1,956 
2,042 
1,€77 
1,601 
1,549 
1,560 
1,488 
1,093 

864 
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45,733 


29,527 








12,279 


18,497 
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( 21,608 
32,872 


‘ 23,917 
9,036) 
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138 | 39,406 


100 
57 


252 
313 
449 
490 
420 
605 
395 
913 
835 
1,194 
1,557 
518 


1,148 
1,231 
1,435 
2,042 
1,973 
1,061 
1,057 | 
1,779 
1,608 
1,204 

920 

862 





59,951 | 78,397 


170,226 





1,639 | 72,058 
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7,941 











Jan. 
Feb. 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 














9,906 
13,983 
26,412 





101 } 

129 > 6,014 
181 ) 

120 





451 
413 
485 
712 
630 
611 








1 Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”’. 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE [V. CONTINENTAL IMMIGRATION OF NATIONALS 
OR INTENDING FOREIGN RESIDENTS 
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181,472 10,356 





Jan. 68 10,558 492 
Feb. 11,891 389 
26,330 445 


28,009 312 

May 29,079 
29,315 | 5,507 

18,745 5,519 
Aug. 25.810 6,762 
Sept. 31,701 7,543 
Oct. 19,625 8,181 
16,690 | 14,118 
Dec. 21,743 15,124 | 15,120 


Total 263,993 | 262,877 | 79,498 
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1924 
Jan. 26 847 20,518 
Feb. 2,933 991 20,553 
March 13,632 1,401 26,428 
April 5,735 | 1,838] 28,213 
May 3,065 | 1,799 | 24,803 
June 1,395 1,795 24,126 
July 686 | 1,573 9,815 
Aug. 376 1,784 12,539 
Sept. 467 1,366 _ 
Oct. - 1,267 | 12,230 


The sign * signifies “‘ no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”. 
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STATISTICS 


TABLE V. EMIGRATION IN TRANSIT OF NON-RESIDENT FOREIGNERS 





Argentine} Belgium | Danzig | Great Britain Netherlands 





30,578 36,359 
32,727 25,717 











10,943 


1,578 18,316 
1,259 
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51,934 15,177 21,219 125,718 





1824 
Jan. 1,598 
Feb. 1,323 
March 1,072 
April 1,353 
May 2, 
June 1,579 
July 1,170 
Aug. 1,417 
Sept. 1,771 
Oct. | _ 


























Immigration in transit of non-resident foreigners, 
The sign * signifies “no figures published ”’. The sign — signifies *‘ figures not yet received ”. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are given in the original language with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used!. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International Labour 
Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 192: 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern lreland 


An Act to establish local authorities for education in Northern Ireland : to make 
better provision therein as respects education, schoo] attendance, the employ- 
ment of children and young persons, the health and welfare of school children and 
afflicted children, and the training and employment of school teachers ; and for 
purposes connected therewith. Dated 22 June 1923. (13 and 14 Geo. V, ch. 21.) 


An.Act to amend theenactments relating to the Housing of the Working Classes 
and the acquisition of Small Dwellings in Northern Ireland. Dated 27 November 
1923. (13 and 14 Geo. V, ch. 30.) 


LEGISLATION OF 1924 


CONTROLLED TERRITORIES OF LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory. 


Erlass betr. Sozialversicherung. Vom 12. September 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, 
No. 27, p. 374.) 





1 List of abbreviations : A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; D. R. A. = Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = 
Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) 
(published by the Ministry of National Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés 
Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. = Gazzetta Ufficiale; J. O. = Journal 
Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Ministru Kabineta noteikumu Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = 
Reichsarbeitsblatt ; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail ; R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; 
8. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; 8. z. n. = Sbirka zikonu a narizeni 
(Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czechoslovak Republic) ; L. 8. = Legislative 
Series of the International Labour Office. 
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Einfihrung der dritten Verordnung iiber die Aenderung von Versorgungsbe- 
zigen vom 25. Juli 1924. Vom 17. September 1924. (Amtsbiatt, 1924. No. 28, 
p. 396.) 

Verordnung betreffend Erwerbslosenfiirsorge im Saargebiet. Vom 23. Sep- 
tember 1924. (Amtsblatt, 1924, No. 28, p. 396.) 


AUSTRALIA 
Queensland 
Rules concerning Casual Workers under “ The Unemployed Workers Insurance 
Act of 1922”. Dated 31 July 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, Vol. CX XIII, 
No. 32, p. 303.) 


Amended Regulation under *“* The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922”’. Dated 31 July 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, Vol. CX XIII, 
No. 32, p. 303.) 


Amended Regulations under ** The Inspection of Machinery Act of 1915”’. 
Dated 7 August 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, Vol. CXXIII, No. 38, 
p. 356.) 

Additional Regulation under ‘‘ The Unemployed Workers Insurance Act of 
1922”’. Dated 7 August 1924. (Queensland Govt. Gazette, 1924, Vol. CX XIII, 
No. 38, p. 356.) 

BELGIUM 
Law 

Loi du 11 avril 1924 approuvant les Conventions concernant respectivement 
l’Age d’admission des enfants aux travaux industriels, le travail de nuit des enfants 
dans lindustrie et le travail de nuit des femmes, élaborées & Washington par la 
Conférence internationale du Travail et signées a Paris, le 24 janvier 1921, par la 
Belgique et par la France. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 9, p. 1883.) 


Orders 
Arrété royal du 7 septembre 1924: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des établissements ov s’effectue la fabri- 
cation du tannin par synthése. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 9, p. 1883.) 


Arrété royal du 7 septembre 1924: Etablissements classés comme dangereux, 
insalubres ou incommodes. Classement des établissements ow s’effectue la fabri- 
cation du nitrate d’ammoniaque. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 9, p. 1884.) 


* Arrété royal du 7 septembre 1924 : Loi du 14 juin 1921 instituant la journée 
de huit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Article 5. Industries od 
les limites normales sont inapplicables. —- Brigades mobiles de signalisation des 
chemins de fer de Etat. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 9, p. 1884.) 


* Arrété royal du 10 septembre 1924: Organisation de l’assurance contre le 
chémage involontaire. (R. d. T., 1924, No. 9, p. 1887.) 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Zakon ze dne 3. cervence 1924 o uplatkarstvi a proti porusovani uredniho tajems- 
tvi. (S. z. n., 1924, C. 88, No. 178, p. 1012.) 

j|Act relating to corruption and the betrayal of official secrets. Dated 3 July 
1924.] 

Narizeni kterym se provadi zakon ze dne 19 cervence 1921, c. 267, Sb. z.a.n., 
o statnim prispevku k podpore nezamestnanych. 29 August 1924. (S. z. n., 1924, 
C. 93, No. 186, p. 1073.) 

{Order under the Act of 19 July 1921 (S. z. n., No. 267) respecting state sub- 
sidies for the relief of the unemployed. Dated 29 August 1924.] 


DENMARK 


Hekendtgorelse fra Socialministeriet angaaende Indtaegts- og Formuegraenserne 
for ubemidlede nydende Medlemmer af anerkendte Sygekasser. 11. September 
1924. (Social Forsorg, 1924, No. 8, p. 205.) 
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{Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting the income and prop- 
erty limits for full members without means of recognised sick funds. Dated 
11 September 1924.] 

Socialministeriets Bekendtgorelse af 26 September 1924: den ekstraordinaere 
Arbejdsloshedsunderstottelse i Henhold til § 31 i Lov Nr. 47 af 4. Martz 1924 om 
Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. (Sucial Forsorg, 1924, No. 9, 


p. 240.) 
[Notification of the Ministry of Social Affairs respecting exceptional unem- 


ployment benefit, in pursuance of § 31 of Act No. 47 of 4 March 1924, respecting 
employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. Dated 26 September 


1924.] 
ESTHONIA 


Riigikogu poolt 7. oktober 1924 a. wastu woetud Riigija omawalitsuste teeni- 
jata pensioniseadus. (Riigi Teataja, 1924, Nos. 123-124, p. 661.) 

[Act respecting pensions for the employees of the state and of local authorities. 
Dated 7 October 1924.] 

Sundmiarus kauplemisaja kohta Wiljandi linnas. 12 septembril 1924. (Riigi 


Teataja, 1924, No. 117-118, p. 650.) 
{Binding Regulations for the hours for closing shops in the town of Wiljandi. 


Dated 12 September 1924.] 
GERMANY 


Law 


Gesetz iiber die Ermachtigung der Reichsregierung zur Einfihrung einer fir- 
sorge fiir erwerbslose Seeleute. Vom 7. September 1924. (R. G. Bl., 1924, I, p. 701.) 


Orders 
Vierte Verordnung iiber Postvorschiisse und Beitrage in der Unfallversicherung. 
Vom 27. August 1924. (R. G. BI, 1924, I, p. 702.) 


Bestimmungen uber die Abfindung berechtigter Auslander, die sich gewéhnlich 
im Ausland aufhalten. Vom 8. September 1924. (R. Arb. Bl., 1924, No. 19, p. 375.) 


Anordnung zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes iiber die Beschaftigung Schwerbe- 
schadigter im Bereich des Reichsarbeitsministeriums. Vom 8. September 1924. 
(R. Arb. BI., 1924, No. 19, p. 376.) 


Prussia 


Verordnung idber Staatsbiirgschaften zur Férderung der Ansiedlung. Vom 
2. September 1924. (R. Arb. BL, 1924, No. 19, S. 375.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Northern Ireland 
* An Act to make further provision with respect to the expenses of the ad- 
ministration of certain benefits under the Acts relating to National Health Insurance 
in Northern Ireland, and to amend section twenty-nine of the National Health 
Insurance Act, 1918, and for purposes connected therewith. Dated 29 May 1924. 
(14 and 15 Geo. V, ch. 16.) 


ITALY 
Laws 


Regio decreto-legge 8 agosto 1924, n. 1375: Modificazione al R. decreto-legge 
2 dicembre 1923, n. 2686, contenente norme per la risoluzione delle controversie 
su diritti derivanti dal contratto di impiego privato. (G. U., 1924, No. 219, p. 3136.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1375 to amend the L.D. of 2 December 1923 (No. 2686) 
issuing rules for the settlement of disputes respecting rights under the contracts 
of salaried employees. Dated 8 August 1924.] 

Reggio decreto-legge 28 agosto 1924, n. 1434: Ripristino delle indennita di 
servizio notturno al personale dell’ Amministrazione postale, telegrafica e tele- 
fonica. (G. U., 1924, No. 227, p. 3263.) 
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jLegislative Decree No. 1434, concerning the resumption of payment for night 
duty of government postal, telegraph, and telephone employees. Dated 28 August 
1924.] 

Regio decreto-legge 25 settembre 1924, n. 1460: Sistemazione del personale 
telefonico in conseguenza della cessione dei telefoni all’ industria privata. (G. U., 
1924, No. 229, p. 3312.) 

[Legislative Decree No. 1460: Organisation of the telephone employees in 
view of the transference of the telephone system to a private undertaking. Dated 
25 September 1924.] 

















Orders 


Regio decreto 8 agosto 1924, n. 1504: Estensione alla citta ed al porto di Fiume 
del testo unico della legge sull’ emigrazione, approvato col. R. decreto 13 novembre 
1919, n. 2205. (G. U., 1924, No. 234, p. 3385.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1504 extending to the town and port of Fiume the codified 
text of the Emigration Act approved by Royal Decree of 13 November 1919. 
Dated 8 August 1924.] 


Regio decreto 28 agosto 1924, n. 1422: Approvazione del regolamento per la 
essecuzione del R. decreto 30 dicembre 1923, n. 3184, concernente provvedimenti 
per l’assicurazione obbligatoria contro l’invalidita e la vecchiaia. (G. U., 1924, 
No. 226, p. 3240.) 

{Royal Decree No. 1422 to approve the regulations in pursuance of Royal 
Decree No. 3184 of 30 December 1923 concerning provision for compulsory insur- 
ance against invalidity and old age. Dated 28 August 1924.] 


Regio decreto 28 agosto 1924, n. 1448: Liquidazione degli assegni di pensioni 
al personale dipendente dall’ ex Stato Fiumano, secondo le norme della cessata 
Amministrazione di Fiume. (G. U., 1924, No. 228, p. 3271.) 

[Royal Decree No. 1448 respecting the payment of pensions to the officials 
of the former State of Fiume in accordance with the rules of the late Government 
of Fiume. Dated 28 August 1924.] 






















LUXEMBURG 







Arrété grand-ducal du 28 aofit 1924, modifiant les articles 2 et 5 de l’arrété 
grand-ducal du 22 aodit 1922 sur les fixations et évaluations nécessitées par la 
mise a exécution de la loi sur l’assurance agricole et forestiére. (Mémorial, 1924, 
No. 47, p. 685.) 








NETHERLANDS 













Besluit van den 8sten September 1924, tot nadere wijziging van het 
** Reglement voor de machinistenexamens ”’, vastgesteld bij Koninklijk besluit van 
27 December 1907 (Staatsblad, No. 354). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 440.) 

[Decree to amend the Regulations for the enginemen’s examinations issued 
by Royal Decree of 27 December 1907. Dated 8 September 1924.] 


Besluit van den 12den September 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1059) tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld in artikel 7, tweede lid, III, onder 
le der Ongevallenwet 1921. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 447.) 

[Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1059) 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in § 7 (2), No. III (1c) of 
the Accidents Act, 1921. Dated 12 September 1924.] 


Besluit van den 12den September 1924, tot uitvoering van artikel 4, derde 
lid, der Ouderdomswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 446.) 

[Decree in pursuance of § 4 (3) of the Old Age Act, 1919. Dated 12 September 
1924.] 


Besluit van den 16den September 1924, tot wijziging van het Koninklijk 
besluit van 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad No. 1057), tot vaststelling van een 
algemeenen maatregel van bestuur als bedoeld bij artikel 4, eerste lid, der 
Ongevallenwet 1921, laststelijk gewijzigd bij Koninklijk besluit van 30 Novem- 
ber 1923 (Staatsblad, No. 533). (Staatsblad, 1924, No. 450.) 
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{Decree to amend the Royal Decree of 14 September 1921 (Staatsblad, No. 1057), 
issuing public administrative regulations as provided in § 4 (1) of the Accidents 
Act, 1921 (last amended by the R. D. of 30 November 1923, Staatsblad, No. 533). 
Dated 16 September 1924.] 


NORWAY 





Lov av 8. august 1924 om forlenget gyldighet av lov om minstelonn for under- 
erdnede handelsfolk av 9. august 1918, jfr. lover av 5. august 1921, 21. juli 1922 
og 13. juli 1923. (Sociale Meddelelser, 1924, No. 7, p. 488.) 

[Act to prolong the operation of the Act of 9 August 1918 respecting a minimum 
wage for lower grade commercial employees (cf. Acts of 5 August 1921, 21 July 
1922, and 13 July 1923). Dated 8 August 1924.] 





POLAND 









Law 


Ustawa z dnia 17 lipca 1924 r. w sprawie oplat za paszporty na wyjazd zagra- 
nice. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 69, poz. 672, p. 1011.) 
{Act respecting fees for passports. Dated 17 July 1924.] 







































Orders 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrov z dnia 4 czerwca 1924 r. w sprawie zmiany 
wzglednie uzupelnienia niektorych postanowien niemieckich rozporzadzen, dotyc- 
zacych demobilizacji gospodarczej w gornoslaskiej czesci Wojewodztwa Slaskiego. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 58, poz. 587, p. 856.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers to amend and supplement certain provisions 
of the German Order respecting economic demobilisation in the Upper Silesian 
part of the Province of Silesia. Dated 4 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie wykonawcze Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 28 czerwca 
1924 r. do rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 4 czerwca 1924 r. w przedmiocie 
zmiany wzglednie uzupeinienia niektorych postanowien niemieckich rozporzadzen, 
dotyczacych demobilizacji gospodarczej w gornoslaskiej czesci Wojewodztwa 
Slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 58, poz. 593, p. 860.) 

[Administrative Order issued by the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, 
under the Order issued by the Council of Ministers on 4 June 1924, to amend and 
supplement certain provisions of the German Order respecting economic demobi- 
lisation in the Upper Silesian part of the Province of Silesia. Dated 28 June 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 9 lipca 1924 r. w 
sprawie ustanowienia i kompetencji Glownego Urzedu Uebezpieczen. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 63, poz. 619, p. 921.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the constitu- 
tion, powers, and duties of the superior insurance office. Dated 9 July 1924.| 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w porozumieniu z Minis- 
trem Spraw Wojskowych i Ministrem Skarbu z dnia 10 lipca 1924 r. w sprawie 
przedluzenia terminum Zglaszania przez pracodawcow w Panstwowych Urzedach 
Posrednictwa Pracy wolnych miejsc dla inwalidow wojennych ciezko poszkodo- 
wanych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 63, poz. 620, p. 922.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of War and of Finance, respecting the extension of the time-limit for 
the reporting by employers to public employment exchanges of vacancies for men 
seriously disabled in the war. Dated 10 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 14 lipca 1924 r. o 
nadaniu nowego brzmienia rozporzadzeniu z dnia 8 listopada 1920 r. o srodkach 
przeciwko zwijaniu i unieruchamianiu zakladow. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 65, 
poz. 642, p. 970.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the amended 
text of the Order of 8 November 1920 concerning measures to prevent the suspen- 
sion or closing down of establishments. Dated 14 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 15 lipca 1924 r..o 
nadaniu nowego brzmienia rozporzadzeniu o przyjmowaniu i wydalaniu robot- 
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nikow i pracownikow podczas okresu demobilizacji gospodacrczej z dnia 12 lutego 
1920 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 65, poz. 543, p. 972.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare concerning the amended 
text of the Order of 12 February 1920 respecting the engagement and dismissal 
of wage-earning and salaried employees during the period of economic demobi- 
lisation. Dated 15 July 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 18 lipca 1924 r. 
Ww sprawie przedluzenia czasu pracy w hutach w Gornoslaskiej czesci wojewodztwa 
Slaskiego. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 63, poz. 621, p. 922.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting the extension 
of the hours of work in the mining industry in the Upper Silesian part of the Pro- 
vince of Silesia. Dated 18 July 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 3 wrzesnia 1924 r, 
w sprawie rozszerzenia Dzialalnosci okregowego urzedu ubezpieczen z siedziba 
we Lwowie na wojewodztwo wolynskie. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 80, poz. 780, 
p. 1228.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare extending the operations 
of the district insurance .office at Lwow to the province of Volhynia. Dated 
3 September 1924.] 

* Oswiadczenie rzadowe z dnia 18 wrzesnia 1924 r. w zprawie wymiany 
dokumentow ratyfikacyjnych Traktatu Handlowego i Nawigacyjnego pomiedzy 
Polska a Finlandja, podpisanego w Warzawie dn. 10 listopada 1923 r. (Dziennik 
Ustaw, 1924, No. 81, poz. 782, p. 1248.) 

[Notification respecting the exchange of instruments of ratification of the 
Treaty of Commerce and Shipping between Poland and Finland on 1 November 
1924. Dated 18 September 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Skarbu z dnia 22 wrzesnia 1924 r wydane w porozu- 
mieniu z Ministrem Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej w sprawie przerachowania na zlote 
kwot pienieznych w ubezpieczeniu od wypadkow w rolnictwie, obowiazujacem w 
b. dzielnicy pruskiej. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 84, poz. 810, p. 1292.) 

[Order of the Minister of Finance, in agreement with the Minister of Labour 
and Social Welfare, respecting the conversion of sums of money in connection 
with agricultural accident insurance (in the territory formerly belonging to Prussia) 
into zloty. Dated 22 September 1924.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 25 wrzesnia r. 
Ww sprawie zabezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobecia robotnikow obcokrajowcow. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 84, poz. 816, p. 1295.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare respecting unemployment 
insurance for foreign workers. Dated 25 September 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 wrzesnia 1924 
r. W porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu oraz Prezesem Najwyzszej Izby Kontroli 
© sposobach dysponowania Funduszu Bezrobocia i o lokowaniu sum, wplywaja- 
cych do Funduszu Bezrobocia, 0 rachunkowosci i kasowosci, 0 wykonywaniu 
kontroli oraz o przedkladaniu sprawozdan z tytulu administrowania Funduszem 
Bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 84, poz. 819, p. 1300.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance and the President of the Supreme Court of Audit respecting 
the utilisation of the Unemployment Fund and the investment of the contributions 
received by it, book-keeping and management of moneys, auditing, and the making 
of reports on the management of the Unemployment Fund. Dated 26 September 
1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecsnej z dnia 26 wrzesnia 1924 
r. Ww porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, Ministrem 
Spraw Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publicznych o poste- 
powaniu zakladow pracy przy sciaganiu wkladek na rzecz Funduszu Bezrobocia. 
(Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 84, poz. 817, p. 1295.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of Finance, of Industry and Commerce, of War, of Railways, and of 
Public Works, respecting the procedure for the collection by establishments of 
contributions to the Unemployment Fund. Dated 26 September 1924.] 
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- * Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 26 wrzesnia 1924 
r. W porozumieniu z Ministrem Spraw Wewnetrznych, Ministrem’ Przemyslu i 
Handlu, Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i 
Ministrem Robot Publicznych o postepowaniu przy przyznawaniu i wyplacaniu 
zasilkow dla bezrobotnych. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 84, poz. 818, p. 1296.) 

{Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of the Interior, of Commerce and Industry, of Finance, of War, of Rail- 
ways, and of Public Works, respecting the procedure for the allocation and pay- 
ment of unemployment benefit. Dated 26 September 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 30 wrzesnia 1924 
r. W porozumieniu z Ministrami: Spraw Wewnetrznych, Rolnictwa i Dobr Panst- 
wowych oraz Przemyslu i Handlu w sprawie ustroju i zakresu dzialania paryteto- 
wych komisyj doradezych przy biurach posrednictwa pracy w wojewodztwach : 
poznanskiem i pomorskiem. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 88, poz. 842, p. 1318.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Ministers of the Interior, of Agriculture and State Lands, and of Industry and 
Commerce, respecting the constitution and competence of joint supervising com- 
mittees for the employment exchanges in the provinces of Posen and Pomerania. 
Dated 30 September 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Opieki Spolecznej z dnia 1 pazdziernika 
1924 r. w porozumieniu z Ministrem Skarbu, Ministrem Przemyslu i Handlu, 
Ministrem Spraw Wojskowych, Ministrem Kolei i Ministrem Robot Publicznych 
© postepowaniu przy ustalaniu przynaleznosci do zakresu osob, podlegajacycli 
obowiazkowi zabezpieczenia na wypadek bezrobocia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, 
No. 87, poz. 831, p. 1309.) 

[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Finance, the Minister of Industry and Commerce, the Minister of War, 
the Ministers of Railways and the Minister of Public Works, respecting the pro- 
cedure for ascertaining whether individuals are liable to compulsory unemployment 
insurance. Dated 1 October 1924.] 


Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 1 pazdziernika 1924 r. w sprawie oplav 
ryczaltowych dla Wyzszych Urzedow Ubezpieczen. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 88, 
poz. 838, p. 1316.) 

{Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the grants for superior insurance 
offices. Dated 1 October 1924.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Rady Ministrow z dnia 1 pazdziernika 1924 r. o przedlu- 
zeniu ¢zasu pracy w cukroxniach. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 88, poz. 837, p. 1316.) 

[Order of the Council of Ministers respecting the extension of the hours of 
work in sugar factories. Dated 1 October 1924.] 


* Traktat Handlowy i Nawigacyjny pomiedzy Polska a Finlandia podpisany 
w Warszawie dnia 10 listopada 1923 r. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1924, No. 81, poz. 781, 
p. 1229.) 

[Exchange of instruments of ratification on 3 September 1924. Treaty of com- 
merce and shipping between Poland and Finland, signed at Warsaw on 10 Novem- 
ber 1923.] 


SPAIN 


Real orden de la Direccion general de Trabajo y Accion Social prorogando 
hasta el 31 de octubre préximo el plazo senalado por la de 15 de abril ultimo para 
la practica de la informacion preparatoria para la redaccion del Reglamento de la 
Jey de 11 de Julio de 1912, prohibitiva del trabajo nocturno de la mujer en fabricas 
y talleres. El 2 de julio de 1924. (Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, Com- 
mercio, e Industria, 1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 1, p. 116.) 


[Royal Order (Directorate of Labour and Social Affairs) extending until 31 Octo- 
ber next the time-limit fixed by the Order of 15 April 1924 for the completion of 
the preliminary investigation for the drafting of Regulations under the Act of 
11 July 1912 prohibiting the night work of women in factories and workshops. 
Dated 2 June 1924.] 


Real orden disponiendo se hagan las adiciones que se indica al articulado de 
los vigentes Presupuestos para el cobro de cuotas y patentes que han de satisfa- 
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cerse por la Caja de Emigracién. E) 5 de Julio de 1924. (Boletin Oficial del Ministerio 
de Trabajo, Commercio e Industria, 1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 1, p. 95.) 


{Royal Order to supplement the item in the current Estimates providing 
for the contributions and fees to be paid by the Emigration Fund. Dated 5 July 
1924.] 

Real orden dando disposiciones para la reorganizacién de las Delegaciones 
regionales del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, dependientes de la 
Direcci6én general de Trabajo y Accién Social. E) 8 de Julio de 1924. (Boletin Ofi- 
ial del Ministerio de Trabajo, Comercio e Industria, 1924, Segunda Epoca, No. 1, 
p. 97.) 2 

{Royal Order to provide for the reorganisation of the regional Offices of the 
Ministry of Labour, Commerce and Industry, under the General Directorate of 
Labour and Social Affairs. Dated 8 July 1924.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral concernant l’octroi d’une subvention extra-ordinaire 
aux caisses-maladie reconnues. Du 10 octobre 1924. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 
1924, No. 27, p. 427.) 


VENEZUELA 
Ley de instruccién primaria, secundaria y normalista. El 4 de junio de 1924 
{Gaceta Oficial, 1924, Afio LII, Mes IX, Némero extraordinaria, p. 8.) 


{Act relating to elementary and secondary education and the training of teach 
ers. Dated 4 June 1924.] 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Offiee. La profession de daclilographe. Etude des 
gestes de la frappe. By J. M. Lany. Studies and Reports, Series J (Education), 
No. 3. Geneva, 1924. 68 pp. 2 frs. (Swiss), 4 frs. (French). 


Family Allowances. The Remuneration of Labour according to need. 
Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 13. Geneva, 1924. 186 pp. 
An international survey of family allowance systems based on information 
obtained from official and private sources, to which reference was made in 
the Review, Vol. X, No. 3, September 1924 (Wages and Allowances for Workers’ 
Dependarnis, p. 479). In addition to presenting the main facts of the situation 
and describing the development in the different countries, this study gives opin- 
ions, more especially of employers’ and workers’ organisations, on the system 
itself and the methods of applying it. 


—~—- Hours of Labour in Industry. Czechoslovak Republic. Studies and Reports, 
Series D (Wages and Hours), No. 12. Geneva, 1924. 46 pp. 1s., 20 cents. 


International Federation of Trade Unions. Social Legislation. By J. OUDEGEEST, 
Secretary of the I.F.T.U. Amsterdam, 1924. 103 pp. 

Amung the claims common to workers’ organisations in the different countries 
the most important are thuse reiating to freedom of association and the right to 
combine, the eight hour day, workers’ dweliings, and social insurance. Mr. Oude- 
geest examines these questions from the workers’ point of view. He points out 
the evolution which has taken place in the attitude of the “ privileged ” to the 
working classes in regard to the application of social reforms advocated by the 
latter, and examines the results of these reforms from the moral, sucial and eco- 
nomic standpoints. 

The appendices include the programme for international social legislation 
adopted at the International Trade Union Congress held at Vienna in June 1924, 
a note on workers’ organisation in Italy, anda table showing the States which 
have adopted the 8-hour day or the 48-hour week. 

A memorandum on the position of social legislation since the war in different 
countries, in which Mr. Oudegeest describes the struggle for or against the main- 
tenance of the social reforms introduced, completes the volume. 


“Save the Children”? Fund. An International Year Book of Child Care and 
Protection. Being a record of State and Voluntary Effort for the Welfare of the Chiid, 
including Education, the Care of the Delinquent and Destitute Child, and Conditions 
of Juvenile Employment throughout the World. Compiled from official sources by 
Edward Futver. Introduction by Percy ALDEN, M. P. London, Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1924. xr -+ 448 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statisties. Census of the Commonwealth 
of Australia taken for the night belween the 3rd and 4th April, 1921 Prepared by 
Chas. H. Wickens, F.I.A., F.S.S, etc., Commonwealth Statistician. Part II. 
Birth places. Pp. 45-203. Part III. Nationali‘y. Pp. 209-235. Part IV. Length 
of Residence. Pp. 239-289. Part V. Race. Pp. 293-349. Melbourne, 1924. 2s.6d. 
each. 
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NEW SOUTH WALES 


Bureau of Statisties. New South Wales Statistical Register for 1921-22. Sydney, 
1923. x1v + 792 pp. 7s.6d. 


QUEENSLAND 


Insurance Oifiee. Seventh Annual Report jor the year ended 30 June 1923. 
Brisbane, 1923. 28 pp. Is. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 


Industrial Court. South Australian Industria! Reports, 1922-23. Vol. VI. 
Reported and edited by Edmund H. ConeyBeEer, Senior Clerk. Adelaide. vii +- 
313 + xxl pp. 


BELGIUM 


Conseil Provincial de Litye. Session de 1924. Rappori dela Commission spéciale 
des loisirs de la classe ouvrsére. Liége, Imprimerie Nationale des Mutilés et Inva- 
lides de gucrre, 1924. 67 pp. 

The work accomplished by the Liége Special Leisure Committee since its 
creation was descriped in a former issue of the Review (Vo). IX, No. 6, pp. 863- 
866). The Committee submiticd tu the Provincial Council of Liége, in June last, 
a report on iis aclivilics during the past vear. This repurt shows that consider- 
able progress had been achieved in various directions. Local committees organ- 
ised 211 meetings tor educativnal or recreation purpuses; the tolal attendance 
was 98,076. The travelling library now includes 44,510 volumes and lends buoks 
to 82 localities ; the number of loans in 1922 was 3,825,745, us against 2,728,790 
in 1921, while the number of readers reached 238,750. The development of gar 
dening, poullry-kceping, physical culture, domestic training, artistic and moral 
educatiun has been must satisfactory. The Leisure Institute at Serains (AZaison 
des Loisirs) has continued its activities in the field of education and recreation ; 
a broadcasting receiving apparatus has been installed and a special time (heure 
de cunte ) has been sei apart fur lectures or addresses of a simple character designed 
for the ycunger memvers. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Ministerium jiir Landwirischaft. Zeitfragen der Landwirtschaft und des land-. 
wirlschajilichen Schulwesens. Publications of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XLI, 
1923. Prague, 1923. 192 pp. 18 Czech crowns. 

A collection of lectures delivered at the Summer Conference ot Agricultural 
Teachers of German Agricultural Schools in Czechoslovakia, held September 1921 
in Teschen-Liebwerd. The conference was atiended by 87 teachers coming from 
43 out of 49 German agricultural schools in Czechoslovakia. Lectures were de- 
livered on the foilowing subjects : progressive me.hods in grain-growing; relatiuns 
of modern chemistry to agriculture ; land reform in Czechoslovakia , the new legis- 
lation relating to agriculture and farming ; the importance of agricultural schooling 
for farmers; methods of wine-growing in the Rhineland ; continuation courses 
for agricultural teachers. 

The reform of agricuitura] education was discussed and a uniferm curriculum 
agreed upon for all German agricultural schools of different grades in Czecho- 
slovakia. 


Ministerstva Zemedelstvi. Reforma zemedelského skolstvi a vyucovahi u CSR. 
By Dr. E. Rercu. Publications of the Ministry of Agriculture, Vol. XL, 1924. 
Prague, 1924. 362 pp. 33 Czech crowns. 

Contains a collection of lectures delivered at a state conference of Czechosluvak 
agricultura! schools heid in Pilsen, 1921, before 274 teachers of Czechoslovak and 
German nationality, representing 113 out of 220 agricultural schovls. Among 
the topics discussed were the reform of agricultural education, special provisions 
for Slovakia and Sub-Carpathia, qualifications of agricultural teachers, the impor- 
tance of school farms, practical training of agricultural students, the importance 
of agricujtural machinery and the special requirements for schools of .orestry and 
those of domestic economy. The book is published for the use of lecturers on 
agricultural matters and teachers who could not attend the courses. 
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Ministry of Agriculture. Agricultural Education in Czchoslovakia. Published 
in English, French, Czech and German. Prague, 1923. 129 pp., 2 maps. 70 Czech 
crowns. 

This book contains a description of the system of agricultural education in 
Czechoslovakia giving the different types of schools, their programmes, standards, 
requirements for students, administration, finance, qualifications of professors, etc. 

In the second part, it gives official statistics compiled by the State statistical 
Office for the year 1929-21, and deals with various aspects of education ; for instance, 
the number of students, their age, nationality, origin, social level, results obtained 
by their studies, etc. 


Statni urad statisticky. Odborove Organisace Zamestnanecke v Rep. Ceskoslovenske. 
By Dr. Albin OBERSCHALL. Statistical Bulletin No. 5. Prague, 1924. 92 pp. 15 Czech 
crowns. 

Contains particulars on the eleven central workers’ organisations in Czecho- 
slovakia and the 491 affiliated unions. The trade union movement includes 
1,712,934 members. Sixty per cent. of the unions have less than 1,000 mem- 
bers. Seventy-five per cent. of the Czech organisations have their seat at Prague, 
while the headquarters of the German unions are established at Reichenberg. 
The number of women members in 1922 was 390,006. The balance sheels showed 
a general total of 125 million Czech crowns. The total circulation of the 275 trade 
union journals, according to the most recent information obtainable, is shown 
as 1,648,492. 


ECUADOR 


Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. Informe del Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores. Junio de 1923—Junio de 1924. Quito, 1924. 299 + 35 pp. 





ESTHONIA 


Riigi Statistika Keskbiroo Viljaanne. 
1924. vin + 124 pp. 

The second annual issue of agricultural statistics, collected and published by 
the Esthonian Central Bureau of Statistics. Contrary to the practice adopted 
in the first year of issue, wage statistics are nut included. There are, however. 
full statistics of co-operative societies. 


Eesti Pollumajandus. Vol. If. Reval’ 





GREAT BRITAIN 


Board of Trade. Statistical Department. Siatistical Abstract for the several 
British Oversea Dominions and Protectorates in each year from 1907 to 1921. Nu. 56. 
London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 461 pp. 12s.6d. 


Home Office. Children’s Braneh. Reports on the Work of the Children’s Branch. 
(1) April, 1923. 115 pp. 2s. (2) July, 1924. 97 pp. 1s. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1923 and 1924. 

The reports of the Children's Branch are intended to serve as a continuation 
of the annual reports of the Chief Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, 
the last of which (the 59th) appeared in 1916, reports being then temporarily 
suspended owing to war conditions. 

The greater part of the report of the Children’s Branch is devoted to the care 
of juvenile delinquents, and it also includes chapters on cruelty to children, traffic 
in women and children, obscene publicatiuns, and the influence of cinematugraphs, 
The chapter in the first report on the employment of children consists in the main 
of an analysis of the generai legal provisions relating to child labuur and of the 
by-laws made by local authorities under these provisions. The second report 
discusses the special reports obtained from twenty-five local education authorities 
on the working of the Act and by-laws since the coming into operation of the 
amendments made in 1918. 


Mines Department. Reports of H.M. Inspector of Mines for the Year 1923. 
(6) Midiand and Southern Division. Report by H. A. Assotr. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 92 pp. 5s.6d. 
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—— Safety in Mines Research Board. Second Annual Report, 1923. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 42 pp. 9d. 


Ministry of Health. General Register Office. Census 1921. Classification of 
Occupations. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. vi + 195 pp. 7s. 6d. 


The Registrar-General’s Statistical Review of England and Wales, 
for the year 1922. New Annual Series No. 2. Tables, Part I. Medical. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. v1-+ 491 pp. 15s. 


Oversea Settiement Oifiee. General Information as to Kenya Colony and Pro- 
lectorate. Revised Edition. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 51 pp. 8d, 

A handbook containing informativun as to Kenya Cotony and Protectorate 
for the benefit of persons desiring to settle there. 


Reports of the Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies jor the Year ending 31 Decem™ 
ber 1922. Part D. Building Socielies. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1924. 
x1 + 51 pp. 5s. 

The object of Societies established under the Building Societies Act 1894 is 
to assist their members in acquiring dwelling houses, business premises, etc , for 
occupation or investment. Members’ subscriptions are accumulated in a fund 
which may he augmented by deposits and loans. Advances are made from this 
fund, security for which is given by a mortgage on the property purchased. The 
total number of Building Societies for the year ending 31 December 1922 was 
1,212 with a total membership of 826,032 ; the pre-war membership (in 1913) was 
617,423. The report gives data on the financial operations and actual econumic 
position of the building societies, but no information on the number of dwellings 
provided for the members. 































SCOTLAND 


General Registry Office. Census Office. Report on the Thirteenth Decennial 
Census of Scotland. Vol. III. Occupations and Industries. xvu + 497 pp. 30s. 
Vol. IV. Dependent Children. x + 55 pp. 4s. Edinburgh, H. M. Stationery Office, 
1924. 
















NORTHERN IRELAND 


Generai Register Office. The Registrar-General’s First Annual Report containing 
general abstracts of Marriages, Births and Deaths registered in Northern Ireland 
during the year 1922. Belfast, H. M. Stationery Office, 1924. 50 pp. 10s.6d. 
















ITALY 


Casellario centrale infortuni. Relazione sul funzionamento del Casellario cen- 
trale infortuni nel primo anno di esercizio. Rome, Tip. Artigianeili, 1924 59 pp. 

A central register of industrial accidents was established in Italy by Decree 
of 23 March 1922. The »udget and a general annual report are submitted to the 
Governing Body of this instiiution in accordance with section 15 in which the 
functions of the office are defined. The present annual report is the first to be 
published. It contains, in addition to an account of the activilies of the office, 
an analysis of the satisfactory results obtained through the system of filing declar- 
ations. In the concluding pages are pointed out the improvements which the 
experience gained during the first year shows could be effected. The financial 
report shows receipts to have been approximately 135,000 lires (made up chiefly 
of contributions frum insurance institulions) and a balance of 23,000 lires. 


Ministero delle Finanze. Provveditorato generale dello Stato. Pubblicazione 
edite dallo stato o col suo concorso (1861-1923). Catalogo generale. Rome, Libreria 
dello Stato, 1924. xm + 668 pp. 

This voluminous catalogue, compiled under the auspices of the Italian Minis- 
ter of Financc, Mr. de Stefani, contains a list of all the official publications issued 
since the constitution of the Kingdom of Italy down to the present day. The part 
headed ‘“‘ National Economy ” includes lists of reports, monographs, statistica] 
works, etc. relating to labour legislation, unemployment, the placing of unem- 
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ployed workers, economic and social conaitions of the working classes, labour dis- 
putes and industrial cribunals, social insurance, co-operation, and mutual benefit 
societies. 


SWEDEN 


Riksf6rsiikringsanstalten. Olycksfall i Arbete Ar 1921. Sveriges Oficiella Sta- 
tistik, Socialstatistik. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt and Séner, 1924. 52 pp. 

The statistical reports on industrial accidents in Sweden for the years 1918, 
1919 and 1920, issued by the Swedish State Insurance Office, were analysed in 
the Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 437 to 442, and Vol. IX, No. 3, 
March 1924, p. 449. Statistics for 1921 are presented in much the same form 
as those for former years. Attention has already been directed to the steady 
decrease in buth the average frequency and severity of accidents in Sweden: in 
1918 the frequency rate was 57 accidents per 1,000 tull-time workers ; in 1921 
it drupped to 42. The severity rate was 11.7 days lost per full-time worker in 
1918 and 7.31 in 1921. 

The report inctudes a summary in French. 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Time and I.abour Costs 
in Manufacturing 109 Pairs of Shoes 1923. Bulletin No. 360. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1924. 154 pp. 

The report gives time and !abour costs in the production of 100 pairs of shoes 
of a specified style, and average hourly wages or earnings of shoe workers for each 
of the vperations in each of the departments of the modern shoe manufacturing 
establishment and for the factory as a whule. It shows for each operation the 
number of pairs oi shoes on which such work could be completed in an hour, 
assuming that the empleyees would work at the same speed during the hour as 
they did during the time required for the 100 pairs of shoes. 

The figures in the report are calculated from detailed time and labour cost 
data compiled during the summer of 1923, the information being supplied by 
representative shoe making establishments in 9 States in which the industry is 
important. 

Comparison of the figures for 1923 with those obtained in a previous enquiry 
in 1916 shows that the time cost in 1923 per 100 pairs of shoes 1s 25.1 per cent. less 
than in 1916, while the iabour cost is 48.5 percent. more thanin 19i6. The decrease 
in the time cost has no doubt been accomplished by the introduction of more effective 
machinery and by more efficient organisation, while the great increase in labour 
cost is due to higher basic wage rates and reduction of hours of work. Indications 
are given as to the tremendous change in the structure of the industry and in the 
methods of production during the last 65 years, the domestic character of the 
industry having given place to the factory system with power-driven machinery. 

—— Women’s Bureau. Women in Alabama Industries. A study of Hours, 
Wages and Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 34. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 
1924. vir + 86 pp. 

—— -~—— Women in Missouri Industries. A Study of Hours and Wages. 
Bulletin No. 35. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. vil + 127 pp. 15 cents. 


—— —— Women in New Jersey Industies. A Study of Wages and Hours. 
Bulletin No. 37. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 99 pp. 


Treasury Department. Office of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. Sifatistics 
of Income (Preliminary Report). Compiled under the direction of the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue from the Personal Income Tax Returns fer 1922. 
Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1924. 77 pp. 


LOUISIANA 


Department of Commissioner of Labour and Industriat Statistics. Twelfth Bien- 
nial Report, 1923-1924. New Orleans, 1924. 145 pp. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 


Department of Agriculture, Commerce and Industries. Labour Division. 
Fifteenth Annual Reporl of the Commissioner of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industries, 1923. Factory Inspection and Manufacturing Statistics. Columbia, 
1924. 120 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Aeland, Barit., The Rt. Hon. Sir Arthur H. D., and Jones, B. Workiny Men 
Co-operators. An Account of the Co-operative Movement in Great Britain with 
suggestions as to the formation of Societies. Fourth Edition. Revised by Julia P. 
Mapams. Manchester, Co-operative Union, 1922. vr + 212 pp. 

In this well-known handbook on the principles and methods of organisation 
of the co-operative movement in Great Britain, the chapler on ‘“‘ Co-operative 
Agriculture ”’, included for the first time in the edition of 1914, has been re-written. 


Aetion Populaire. L’enseignement agricole en France. La Legislation. Les écoles. 
Paris, Editions Spes, 1924. v + 86 pp. 5 frs. 

A full synopsis of all that is being done fur vocational agricullural education 
in France, with frequent reference to the text of the Act of 2 August 1918, published 
as one of the well-known series of pamphlets on social questions issued by the 
Catholic Action Populaire. 


Amalgamated Union of Operative Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers 
of Greet Britain and Ireland. Report for the year 1923 presented to the Fourteenth 
Annual Conference held at Cambridge, 18 and 19 August, 1924. London. 47 pp. 


Archiv fir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik. Vol. 52, Nos.1 and 2. Tibingen, 
J. C. P. Mohr, 1924. 576 pp. 

Among the articles contained in these two volumes of the social and political 
records may be mentioned: ‘“ The social ideal and historical materialism ”’, by 
E. Heimann: ‘“ The economic theory of trade unionism ”, by J. Muhlenfeld ; 
** Economic Problems in India ”’, by. K. Kolwey; “ Considerations on Guild Social- 
ism,” by F. Weil; ‘The functiona! theory of Society and the results of applied 
socialism ©’, by K. Polanji; ‘ Bibliography of profit-sharing’, by A. Gunther ; 
“Recent bibliography of industrial law”, by H. Dersch. 


Archiv fiir Wohlfahrtspflege. Arbeitsbericht vom 1. Januar 1923 bis 30. Juni 
1924. Berlin, C. Heymanns, 1924. 36 pp.. 

Report for the period 1 January 1923 to 30 June 1924 on the activities of the 
Archiv fiir Wohljahrtspjlege. an organisation dealing with questions of public health. 


Babbitt, Irving. Democracy and Leadership. London, Constable and Co., 1924. 
344 pp. 

The author, who describes himself as a thoroughgoing individualist, has sought 
to establish the distinction between a sound and an unsound individualism. The 
former recognises a controlling power upon will and appetite, the latter, without 
discipline of any sort, must eventually, in Mr. Babbitt s view, endanger both demo- 
cracy and civilisation. Its chief danger lies in the growing confusion between 
moral and material progress and a blind submission to ihe “ inielleciual and 
emotional sophistry ’’ of the naturalistic moralists, disciples of Rousseau and 
Whitman. “‘ We are moving”, he declares, “‘ through an orgy of humanitarian 
legalism towards a decadent imperialism." He views with distrust the modern 
movement for social service, seeing in it little more than unbridled emotionalism 
and ignoring the real social advance made in many direclions during the last hun- 
dred years. He deprecates what ne describes as the “ inordinate confidence in 
organisation and efficiency "* as a means for the attainment of ethical ends and 
looks on the League of Nations itself as “ only a super-commiitee ”. 

He reviews the vurious types of political thinking throughout the ages and 
finds in historical facts confirmation for his view that democracy is apt to be 
idealistic in its feeling about itself, but imperialistic in ils practice. In conclusion 
he asserts that the survival of Western civilisation is contingent on “ the appear- 
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ance of leaders who have recovered in some form the truths of the inner life ana 
repudiated the errors of naturalism ”’, since the economic, the political and the 
philosophic problems will be found indissolubly bound up at last with the re- 
ligious problem. 


Barnes, The Rt. lion. G.N. Industrial Conflict : The Way Out. A Study of 
the Industrial Problem in its practical aspects. Foreword by Lord CEci oF 
CHELWooD. London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, 1924. 100 pp. 

Mr. Barnes’ great and varied experience — as a working man, a trade union 
leader, a member of the Labour Party and a Cabinet Minister — his complete 
sincerity, and his capacity for taking up an independent point of view combine 
to make him particularly qualified to write with authority on the question of 
industrial conflict. 

The body of the book is given to a brief description of the various legislative 
efforts at industrial pacification which have been made in Great Britain and other 
countries. Though not so successful as their advocates have predicted, Mr. Barnes 
considers that they point the way to a possible solution. He distinguishes a com- 
mon principle running through all of them, this principle being that facts should be 
fully revealed to disputants, and, if need be, to public opinion. Public opinion he 
regards as the final and on the whole an impartial arbiter, and if this opinion 
cannot be expressed otherwise, it must be expressed by law. To this end he advo- 
cates: first, the incorporation of employers’ and employees’ associations, making 
them suable entities; secondly, an expansion of the Industrial Courts Act so 
that the court shall function on application from either one of the parties, the 
award apply to the whole of thuse engaged in tne district on the same work, and 
legal sanction be given to the awards ; thirdly, the prohibition of the strike or 
lockout in public services until there has been public enquiry into all the facts 
of any dispute. These are broad and sweeping proposals, but Mr. Barnes with 
full knowledge of their implications nevertheless maintains that action along such 
lines would find favour with a growing number of people in all ranks of life, 
including many even in the ranks of Labour. 

The latter portion of the book is devoted to the question of industry in ils 
international aspect. Mr. Barnes gives an account of the structure and objects of the 
International Labour Organisation in the creation of which he took so prominent 
a part. He considers that “ the Geneva Office is justifying itself as an agency 
for lifting the level of industrial relations throughout the world and harmonising 
them with modern interdependent conditions. ” 


Behrens, E. Beddington. The International Labour Office (League of Nations ). 
A survey of certain problems of international administration. Foreword by Harvid 
J. Laskit. London, Leonard Parsons, 1924. 210 pp. 

Mr. Behrens does not attempt a comprehensive account of the organisation 
and functions of the International Labour Office but deals with some important 
administrative problems which that institution had to face during the first years 
of its existence. After a preliminary summary of the constitution and functions 
of the International Labour Organisation he examines the internal administration 
of the Office, finance, the preparation and procedure of the Cenference, the réle 
of the International Cummissions and_ lastly, the International Labour Office 
as a centre of industrial research. The chief interest of the book lies, perhaps, 
in the chapters devoted to the Conference, which constitute a careful study of the 
first practical experience of functional representation on an international basis. 
The author shows how certain difficulties common to all international confer- 
ences, attendance, language. etc., have been met, and dwells at some length 
on the special problems connected with the holding of the International Labour 
Conference. in particular the question of the periodicity of the sessions and the 
number of conventions and recommendations to he passed at each. 

Throughout the book interesting references are made to the administrative 
or parliamentary procedure adopted in various countries which has helped in 
bui:ding up the technique of international relations. 

In the pages devoted to the composition and functions ef the Governing Boly 
the author criticises the privacy of its sessions, which, he contends, is contrary to 
the democratic principles on which the League of Nations is based. 

With reference to the work done by the International Labour Office in collect- 
ing co-ordinating, and disseminating informativn on industrial questions, he 
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suggests that che Office might be made an international scholastic centre and 
points out the mutual benefits which might thereby accrue to students of social 
questions and the Organisacion. 

The appendices include the text of Part XIII of the Peace Treaty, the Standing 
Orders of the International Labour Organisation and various tables and graphs 
relating to the allocation of expenses, the state of ratification of Conventions, 
the actiun taken in various countries with regard to Recommendations, etc. 


Béranek, Josef. Propousteni Zamestnancu a Zarodni Vybory. Library of the 
Hygiene Committee uf the Czechuslovak Federation of Trade Unions, No. III. 
Prague, Odberové sdruzeni ceskoslovenské, 1924. 96 pp. 6 Czech crowns. 

Commentary on the legislative measures in force in Czechoslovakia relating to 


discharge of salaried workers. 


Berman, Edward. Labour Disputes and the President of the United States. Studies 
in History, Econumics and Public Law. Edited by the Faculty of Political 
Science of Columbia University. Vol. CXI, No. 2. New York, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1924. 284 pages. 

Towards the end of the last century, and more and more frequently in the pres- 
ent century, labour disputes in the United States have tended tu develop from 
local struggles of a single craft into general strikes affecting whole industries. 
Coincident with this evoJution the President of the United States is found using 
his influence and power to an increasing extent to bring the parties to industrial 
disputes to a peaceful settlement of the issues petween them. It is the purpose 
of this study to describe the activities of the President in connection with labour 
disputes, particularly those connected with averting or ending strikes ; tu estimate 
their effectiveness and fairness ; and, finally, to suggest the presidential programme 
best suited tu the prompt, effective and just treatment of the problems which 
arise in strikes of national importance. The period covered stretches from the 
Puliman Strike of 1894 to the Railway Shopmen’s Strike of 1922. 


Bernacer. German. La Teecria de las disponibilidades como inlerpretaciéa de 
las crisis econémicas y del problema social. Barcelone, Tip. “‘ La Unidn ”, 1923. 
32 pp. 

Mr. Bernacer, professor at the Schoo! of Commerce of Alicante (Spain), has 
already published varivus works on social economy. The present scudy outlines 
a theory of the réle of available surplus wealth, its transformation, creation, and 
relation to production. The author considers the various solutions to the social 
problem proposed by Communists, Collectivists, and the advocates of economic 
freedom ; he points out the defects of the present system and considers some 
possible remedial measures. 


Borghi, Giulio. Colombia. Notizie storiche, politiche, economiche. Pubblica- 
zioni dell’ Instituto Cristoforo Colombo. Rome, Fratelli Tréves. 151 pp., map. 

In this monograph on the Republic of Colombia the country is considered more 
particularly in its economic aspects and from the point of view of the development 
ef commercial relations with Italy. 


Bouthoul, Dr. Gaston. La durée du travail et ?utilisaion des loisirs. Paris, Giard, 
1924. 152 pp. 

The author examines the changes which the position of manual workers has 
undergone from olden times down to the present day. He outlines the Greek 
and the Roman theories in regard to slavery and craftmanship and describes briefly 
the social conditions of the working classes during the Middle Ages. He then 
considers modern conditions and stigmatises the excessive exploitation of labour 
characteristic uf the periud. He points out that the worker, constrained to a 
working day of exhausting length, lost any hope or thought of leisure, and it 
was not before the adoption of the 8-hour day that the question of the use of 
workers’ spare time became one for serious cunsideration. Dr. Bouthoul 
considers it tu be a social problem worthy of the attention of e veryone interested, 
from a national or an internationai point of view, in human progress. 


Cabrini, Angiolo. La V Conjferenza Internazionale del Lavoro (Ginevra, 22-29 
Ottobre 1923). Reprint from Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, 11th year, No. 3, 
January, 1924 Rome. 26 pp. 
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Summarised report of the Fifth Session of the International Labour Conference 
held at Geneva 22-29 October 1923. 


Camiro, Maximiliano. Ensayo sobre el Contrato Colectivo de Trabajo. Mexico, 
Imp. Emmanuel Léon Sanchez, 1924. 210 pp. 

After a cursury review of the origin and object of the labour contract the author 
examines the legislation relating to collective agreements in the different Mexican 
States. He then gives a definition of the labour contract based on French law, 
and examines the juridical character and the validity of this form of agreement. 
Two appendices complete the volume ; the first relates to collective agreements 
in industry, and the second contains the text of the part of the French Code 
concerning collective agreements. 


Carrara, Giovanni. Jl Boicotlaggio. Pubblicazioni della Universita cattolica 
del Sacro Cuore. Serie seconda. Scienze guiridiche. Vol. IV, No. V. Milan, Societa 
editrice ‘“‘ Vita e Pensiero ’’, 1924. 220 pp. 

A study on the right of buycotting in which the author, after comparing the 
legislation and jurisprudence relating to this quesliun in various countries and 
defining the juridical concept of boycotting, inquires whether this form of attack 
or defence adopted in labour disputes should be considered lawful. He concludes 
that, in principle, boycotting is not essentially illegal, but that, in practice, the 
line between lawful and unlawful boycotting can be drawn, both from the moral 
and juridical standpoint, only after a careful examination of the circumstances 
particular to each case. 


Centrale des Coopératives de production et consommation de Roumanie. Histo- 
rique de la coopération en Roumanie. Situation des coopératives de production et 
consommation et de leur centrale. Bucharest, 1924. tv + 25 pp. 

Short history of the co-operative movement in Roumania with a special study 
of productive and distributive co-operative societies at the date various Acts were 
promulgated. Statistical tables are included. 


Chessa, Federico. J recenti provvedimenti sull’ Assicurazione obbligatoria contro 
Vinvalidita e la veechiaia. Reprint from Rassegna della Previdenza Sociale, 11th 
vear, No. 4, April 1924. Rome. 12 pp. 

The recent legal provisions concerning compulsory insurance against invalidity 
and old age in Italy. 


Cliniea per le Malattie da Lavoro e da Infortunio (Napoli). 1’ Arteriosclerosis da 
Lavoro. By Dr. Ezio Coppa. Reprint from Annali di Clinica Medica e di Medicina 
sperimentale (N. S.). Fourteenth vear, No. 1. Palermo, Grafiche A. Giannitrapani. 


46 pp. 
A short study on arterio-sclerosis among industrial workers. 


Clow, A. G. The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act (VIII of 1923). Second 
Edition. Allahabad, The Pioneer Press, 1924. 11 + 247 pp. 

The first edition of this work was analysed in the Review, Vol. IX, No. 3; 
March 1924, p. 452. 

The Indian Workmen’s Compensation Act came into force on 1 July 1924. 
Ths issue of a second edition of Mr. Clow’s well-known book explaining the principles 
and application of this complicated Act is therefore particularly welcome. The 
bulk of the material included in the last four chapters, which deal mainly with 
procedure, is new; the remaining chapters have been revised throughvut. 


Cohen. Arthur. Besieuerung und Geldentwertung. Schriften des Vereins fir 
Sozialpolitik, Vol. 168, Part 2. Munich and Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 
1924. 42 pp. 

Study on the adaptation of taxation to the depreciated currency in Germany. 


Commission syndicaie de Belgique. Congrés syndica extraordinaire consacré au 
* contréle ouvrier”’ el tenu le 17 février 1924, a la Maison du Peuple de Bruzelles. 
Compte-rendu sténographique. Brussels, 1924. 55 pp. 

Verbatim report of the special conference of the Trade Union Committee of 
the Belgian Labour Party, held at Brussels, 17 February 1924, to discuss the ques- 
tion of workers’ control. 
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Consumers’ League of Ohio and the Ohie Council on Women in Industry. 
Operation of Minimum Wage Laws, California, Wisconsin, Massachusetts. Brief 
submitted to the Ohio Legislative Committee to investigate Minimum Wage 
Legislation. Prepared by Mary W. Dewson. New York, 1924. 167 pp. 

The minimum wage laws of California, Wisconsin and Massachusetts are ex- 
amined, and indications are given as to the results of their operation. The general 
conclusion of the writer is that the minimum wage laws in the three States con- 
sidered have had the effect of removing oppressive conditions without involving 
harm to business. The adoption of similar legislation in the State of Ohio appears 
to be indicated as desirable. 





Dal Pane, Luigi. La Concezione Marzistica dello Stato. Introduction by Teresa 
LaBRIOLA. Bologna, Licino Cappelli, 1924. 196 pp. 

The author’s aim in this book is to throw greater light on the conceptions of 
Marx, Engels, and their Italian disciple the late Professor Antonio Labriola, 
quoting the most significant passages of their writings, of which he shows a thorough 
knowledge. 

The Marxist theory, he considers, has been distorted : parts of it have been 
disconnected and considered separately, with resulting false generalisation and false 
application. The principal cause of error has consisted, in Mr. Dal Pane’s opinion, 
in connecting Marxist doctrine with the naturalist and evolutionist doctrines 
prevalent at the time it was formulated. Marx, following Hegel, never considered 
historical determinism as involving inevitability in strict accordance with the 
principle of causality. All that Marx’s theroy appears really to mean is that human 
activity at a given time is conditioned by previous activity. But Marx does noi 
eliminate the element of will : political economy, in his view, is the underlying 
structure on which history rests; it is not itself history. Historical conditions, 
Engels added, do not exercise an inevitably determining influence on events : 
men make their history themselves, though they cannot escape the influence of 
environment. The emancipation of the workers must therefore be the work of 
the workers, the result of their political and revolutionary action. To have any 
meaning the class struggle must be essentially an active one. It is not written in 
the book of destiny that the present order must, through the mere process of evolu- 
tion, necessarily give place to communism ; similar conditions in ancient Rome 
led to a different result, the inertia of servility. The advent of communism is 
possible only through the destruction of the state. The theory of the reformists 
who consider that the machinery of the democratic bourgeois state can be used 
as an instrument to effect the emancipation of the proletariat is contrary to the 
spirit and the letter of the Marxist doctrine. The war demonstrated the failure 
of the reformist method. To-day competition is no longer national but inter 
national. Thus one assumption of Marx is justified, the proletariat as a whole is 
becoming conscious of its class interests and this evolution shows that the real 
solution of the social problem is that conceived by the Third International. 

In a long preface, forming almost a separate monograph, Miss Teresa Labriola, 
professor of philosophy in the University of Rome, expresses agreement with several 
of the author’s premises, but, she asks, does not the Hegelian “ sublimation ”’, 
which sets us free from the law of causality, free us also from the Marxist ** logos ”’ 
itself ? Is not the nation more “ concrete’? than the “ Internatiunale ”’ ? 


Paris, Union des 








Dejust, L. H. Répertoire d’hygitne et de médecine sociales. 
syndicats médicaux de France, 1923. tx + 231 pp. 10 frs. 

This index of documents on social! hygiene supplies a much felt want. Dr. Dejust 
has classified under the decimal system a large number of documents relating to 
the period 1918-1923. He proposes to extend and complete this work. 


Dhers, Dr. Vietor. Les tests de fatigue. Essai de critique théorique. Preface by 
M. H. Préron. Paris, Bailli¢re, 1924. x + 185 pp. 14 frs. 

The problem of fatigue tests which Dr. Dhers examines plays an important 
part in the scientific organisation of work. Fatigue phenomena concern not 
only the physiologist and the doctor, but also the engineer and the vocational 
selection adviser. It is therefore not surprising that research work in this connec- 
tion has been undertaken by many investigators. The list of fatigue tests is a 
long one, a sign in itself that the question has not yet entered its final stage. 
Dr. Dhers has attempted an estimate of the practical value of the various criteria 
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by which the degree of fatigue evidenced may be measured. He discusses each 
test in turn, and submits them by categories to a close examination ; his book, as 
Professor Piéron remarks in the preface, witnesses to ‘“* the work involved in the 
collection of data and the sincerity of a shrewd critic’. After having outlined 
the scientific reasons which delay solution of the problem of fatigue tests — limited 
knowledge of the biology otf fatigue, imperfect methods of research, confused ter- 
minology and absence of any method of standardising tests — Dr. Dhers concludes : 
“If, finally, the two categories of tests, individual and industrial, appear not to 
furnish the data required or to meet the required conditions, ” if neither of these 
categories, in final analysis, constitutes an adequate instrument for measuring 
fatigue, they are, nevertheless, “‘ indisputably a valuable means to further study, 
enabling the importance of certain causes and effects of fatigue to he established 
and the organisation of labour to be planned on scientific principles. ” 

A bibliography, including some three hundred works consulted by Dr. Dhers 
in the preparation of his book, completes this study. 


Die Arbeit. Zeitschrift fir Gewerkschaftspolitik und Wirtschaftskunde. Edited 
by Th. Lerparr. No. 1, 16 July 1924. Berlin, Verbandsgesellschaft des 
Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. 64 pp. 

In the introduction to this new monthly review, published by the General 
Federation of German Trade Unions, of which Mr. Th. Leipart is President, 
the editor, Mr. Lothar Erdmann, indicates the scope and the general lines of its 
policy. 

Articles are contributed on the following subjects : the changes in the system 
of collective agreements (Wandlungen im _ Tarijfvertragswesen) by F. Tarnow ; 
the German trade unions after the Treaty of Versailles (Die Deutschen Gewerk- 
schaften nach dem Versailler Fried:nsdiktat) by Prof. Dr. Lujo Brentano; the 
position of the German trade nnions in the international trade union movement, 
with particular reference to the relations between the trade unions and the polit- 
ical labour parties (Die Stellung der Gewerkschaften in der internationalen Arbeiler- 
bewegung) by Th. Leipart; the educational significance of the 8-hour day and 
the contribution which may be made by the working classes to the intellectual 


life of the nation (Die Kulturbedeutuny des Achistundentages) by C. Mennicke ; 
unemployment relief (Ausbau des Arbeitslosenschutzes) by F. Spliedt; collective 
economy and the proposed creation of an economic body representative of the 
political, trade union, and co-operative sections of the labour movement (Gemein- 
wirtschaftspolitik) by Dr. Martin Wagner, the well-known guilt socialist. 

These articles are followed by a general review of questions of current interest 
in the economic, social, juridical and trade. union spheres. 


Dvorak, Dr. L. F. Druzstevni Zakony Ceskoslovenské. Prague, Kampelikova 
Knihovna, 1924. 495 pp. 30 Czech crowns. 

A complete collection of laws and ordinances concerning the co-operative move- 
ment in Czechoslovakia. The laws and regulations are given separately for the 
countries which formerly belonged to Austria, that is, Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia, 
and for Slovakia and Sub-Carpathia, which stil! have Hungarian legislation in 
force. 

The book is designed for the use of schools and lecturers on agriculture, and is 
a handbook for the 8,000 employees and the numerous officials of the 14,900 co- 
operatives. The collection contains general laws concerning co-operatives, regu- 
lations with regard to their taxation, co-operative credit, and the part played by 
co-operative societies in land reform. 


English Electric Company (The). The Training of Apprentices. Publ. No. 502. 
London, 1924. 35 pp. 


Fehlinger, H. Internationale Sozialpolitik. Die Internationale Arbeitsorga- 
nisation und ihre Ergebnisse. Berlin, Verlagsgesellschaft des Allgemeinen Gewerk- 
schaftsbundes, 1924. 210 pp. 

With the exception of the commentary on Part XIII of the Peace Treaty 
by Mr. Eckhardt-Kuttig, Mr. Fehlinger’s is the first important work in German 
dealing exclusively with the International Labour Organisation. Readers unfamil- 
iar with the subject will find in it a clear exposition of the present development 
of the Organisation, its work, scope and future outlook. The author indicates, 
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in an introductory chapter, the main lines of his subject and the state of ratification 
of the conventions and the action taken in regard to recommendations at 1 Decem- 
ber 1923. After reviewing the history of the movement for international labour 
legislation up to and including the creation of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, he defines the juridical principles on which the Organisation is based and 
enumerates the States Members. He then examines in greater detail the consti- 
tution and working of the Organisation, and the work preparatory to the drafting 
of international legislation. At the end of the book are given the statutes of the 
Organisation, the text of the draft conventions and recommendations adopted 
by the International Labour Conferences, the text of the Berne conventions re- 
lating to the protection of labour, the decisions of the International Emigration 
Commission, and, finally, an extensive bibliography. 


Ferenezi, Imre. Die internationale Regelung der Kontinentalen Arbeilerwan- 
derungen in Europa. Reprint from Weltwirtschajftlichen Archiv, No. 4, 1924. 
An attempt to synthetise the various systems of supervision, recruiting, classi- 
fication and protection of foreign workers in European countries. The following 
subjects are considered: international regulation of migration, the importance - 
and characteristic features of continental migration, regulation in Germany, the 
French policy of conventions, the attitude of countries of emigration, the results 
and future of regulation by international conventions. 





Frey, John P. The Labour Injunction. An Exposition of Government by Judicial 
Conscience and its Menace. Introduction by S. Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labour. The Equity Publishing Company, 1924. rx + 197 pp. 

A scholarly enquiry by a well known American trade union leader, editor of 
the International Molders’ Journal, into the use of injunctions by courts of equity 
in the United States to prevent various activities on the part of labour, particu- 
larly in the conduct of industrial disputes. The point of view expressed, wihch 
s essentially identical with that held by the American Federation of Labour, is 
that “* the injunction, as used in industrial disputes, is a preposterous weapon of 
oppression, used without authority of law or the constitution, and an instrument 
forged by cunning and usurpation for the benefit of the possessors of property 
to the detriment of humanity. .. . Until the injunction evil, that is the abuse of 
the beneficent purposes of the writ of injunction, shall have been removed from our 
court practice, our judicial system is menaced. ” 

The first labour injunction to be issued by an American court of equity was 
in 1888. Since then such injunctions have been resorted to with ever increasing 
frequency. According to the writer they have violated every basic principle of 
equity and infringed the constitutional rights of the workers. ‘“‘ On the one hand 
organised employers carry into effect a well-planned nation-wide campaign to 
destroy trade unions ; on the other the equity court restrains trade unionists from 
striking or, if they are on strike, restrains them from communicating the facts 
connected with the dispute through the press, through public meetings, or other- 
wise. ” 

The remedies proposed are : education of the public ; anti-injunction legislation ; 
and impeachment of any judge who issues an injunction which is in plain viola- 
tion of constitutional rights, which creates class distinctions, or which is in clear 
opposition to a decision of the Supreme Court of the State. 

A great part of the book is devoted to detailed accounts of a number of typical 
injunction cases and leading judicial decisions. It is in this way a valuable source 
book for anyone wishing to study a phase of industrial conflict of great importance 
in and peculiar to the United States. 


Friderichsen, C. Aarbog for Rigsdagssamlingen 1923-24. Copenhagen, Gylden- 
dalske Boghandel-Nordisk Forlag, 1924. 523 pp. 





Copenhagen, Gylden- 





—— Aarbog for Overordentlig Rigsdagssamling 1924. 
dalske Boghandel-Nordisk Forlag. 1924. 80 pp. 

The annual record of the Danish Parliament for the 1923-1924 Session and a 
supplementary report on the work of the extraordinary Session held in 1924, 
compiled by the chief clerk of Parliament. 
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General Federation of Trade Unions. Report of the Twenty-fifth Annual General 
Council Meeting held in the Town Hall, Bournemouth, 10-11 July 1924. London, 
1924. 47 pp. 


Giani, Mario. L’utilisation des loisirs des ouvriers en Jtalie. Rome, Stabilimento 
Poligrafico Editoriale Romano, 1924. 81 pp. 

Mr. Giani is the founder of the Italian organisation 71 Dopolavoro(* After work’’), 
the object of which is to promote a wise use of workers’ spare time. His pamphlet> 
presented to the members of the Sixth International Labour Conference at which 
the question of the use of workers’ spare time was discussed, contains a succinct 
and complete review of the institutions dealing with this question in Italy ; among 
them are those created by important industrial undertakings such as the Fiat, 
the Pirelli, and the Breda Companies, etc. The author also describes the adminis- 
trative organisation of the Dopolavoro, which includes a central office, district 
offices and a large number of local sections some of which are examined in some 
detail. This volume, somewhat similar in substance to the articles which appeared 
in the Stirpe, the monthly organ of the Fascist Guilds, gives an idea of the 
efforts of Fascist trade unionists to realise in regard to the use of workers’ spare 
time their national and social ideal. 

Mr. Giani expresses a hope that a permanent section may be established at the 
International Labour Office devoted to the collection of information relating to 
workers’ spare time and to the co-ordination o1 the various efforts made in this 
field. 


Grenzwacht. Oberschlesien vor dem Abgrund? Eine Denkschrift an die ober- 
schlesischen Arbeiterfithrer, an das Internationale Arbeitsamt und an diz Arbeiler der 
ganzen Welt. Zeitschrift fir oberschlesische Wirtschaft, Kultur und Politik. Hin- 
denburg, Heinrich und Co., 1924. 40 pp. 

In this pamphlet entitled “‘ Upper Silesia on the edge of the precipice ? ”’ the 
author seeks to refute the arguments set forth in two memoranda submitted by 
the Association of Employers in the Mining and Metal Industries of Upper Silesia 
to the Polish Government regarding the position of the coal and the iron and steel 
industries. 


Guenau, Louis. Les derniéres crises de chémage et la question de l’assurancé 
obligatoire. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1924. 238 pp. 

After tracing the development in different countries of the three great unem- 
ployment crises in recent years, due to mobilisation in 1914, demobilisation in 
1918, and the general economic depression in 1920, the author analyses the uuem- 
ployment insurance legislation enacted in Great Britain, Italy, Austria, and Queens- 
land, and various proposed laws relating to the subject. The risk of unemploy- 
ment being relatively small in France, the question of compulsory unemployment 
insurance in that country is, in his opinion, of secondary importance ; attention 
should be principally directed to the prevention of unemployment. 


Hall, Linecoin W. A study of the Cyclical Fiuctuations occurring in the National 
Bank System during the years 1903 to 1921. A thesis presented to the Faculty of 
the Graduate School in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, University of Pennsylvania. Philadelphia, 1923. 99 pp. 


Jouhaux, Léon. La classe ouvriére, la Société des Nations et le Bureau Interna- 
tional du Travail. Discours prononcé au Cercle genevois de la Presse a l’occasion 
de la V® Conférence internationale du Travail. Paris, Edition de “ l’Atelier ”’. 
24 pp. O fr. 50. 

*“* The working classes, the League of Nations and the International Labour 
Office ’’, speech delivered by M. Léon Jouhaux before the Geneva Press Club on 
the occasion of the Fifth International Labour Conference. 


Kaisenberg, Dr. Georg. Kleingarten- und Kleinpachtlandordnung nebst ver- 
wandtem Recht. Handbuch des deutschen Kleingartenrechts. Third revised and 
enlarged edition. Berlin, Vahlen, 1924. xx + 344 pp. 

This comprehensive account of the legal provisions affecting the workers’ 
allotment and workers’ garden movement in Germany has been brought up to 
date. Legislative texts are cited verbatim, and detailed comments and explana- 
tions are given. Some material difficult of access appears as Part III in the col- 
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lection of regulations issued by the different States, while Part IV, also new, gives 
a valuable synopsis of general tenancy right as affecting allotments. A list of 
recent references is included. Altogether, a model handbook. 


Kallbrunner, Dr. Hermann. Die dsterreichische Landwirtschaft. Tagblatt- 
Bibliothek No. 78-79. Vienna, Buch- und Kunstdruckerei ‘*Steyrermuh!’’, 1924. 
88 pp. 

A short description of agriculture in Austria at the present day. Soil and 
other conditions, main crops, nature of division of the land, labour, etc., are 
touched on, and a great deal of useful information, including figures taken from 
the usual official sources, is comprised in this small handbook, which is evidently 
designed for those who are not likely to consult more comprehensive works. 


Labour Party (The). Report of the Executive Committee to the 24th Annual 
Conference to be held in the Queen’s Hall, Langham Place, London, 7-10 October 
1924, London, 136 pp. 

Land und Heimstdlte den “ Abgebauten” und den Beamten. Edited by Johannes 
LuBAMN incollaboration with Dr. LutrHer and Dr. Adolf Damascuke. Berlin- 
Griinewald, Heimstattenamt der deutschen Beamtenschaft, 1924. 64 pp. 1.50 
marks. 

The Order dated 11 February 1924, (Beamten-Siedlung Verordnung), issued 
by the German Government at a time when drastic reductions in the civil service 
staff due to the economic position of Germany were being put into effect, enables 
retired civil servants by capitalising their pensions to acquire small holdings. The 
pamphlet, edited by Mr. Lubahn, brings together a number of articles by various 
authors containing information on the subject. 


Leiserson, William M. Adjusting Immigrant and Industry. New York and 
London, Harper & Bros., 1924. xv + 356 pp. 

This is the tenth volume in the americanisation studies prepared under the 
general direction of Mr. Allen T. Burns, by means of funds furnished by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York. One more is still to come, namely a Summary. 
“ Adjusting Immigrant and Industry ”’ is an important book, full of ideas and 
showing keen observation on the part of the author. It examines the means 
available to immigrants in search of employment, the relation of the immigrant 
worker to the government, employers, and trade unions, the training of the immi- 
grant and the work of societies formed by immigrants themselves. There is 
also a chapter on the special problems of the woman immigrant. In conclusion 
the author makes proposals for a national policy. He suggests the appointment 
of an Immigration Board or Commission, with functions relating to the immi- 
gration policy and to americanisation. With regard to the latter, the most 
important duties would be concerned with finding employment through an 
enlarged national employment service, the three problems of training, management 
of immigrant employees and trade union policies, and co-operation with state 
agencies and private organisations for assisting immigrants. 


Mann, Leo. Der Schweizerische Eisenbahner- Verband. Dissertation der rechts- 
und staatswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat Zirich zur Erlangung der 
Wirde eines Doktors der Wirtschaftswissenschaften. Olten, W. Troesch, 1923. 
175 pp. 

Thesis for the degree of Doctor of Political Economy at the University of 
Zurich. Mr. Leo Mann gives, in the first part, a short history of the various 
organisations of Swiss railwaymen prior to the formation of a single federation. 
He devotes a special chapter to the social institutions created by the Federation : 
life and other insurance funds, holiday homes, organs for the legal protection and 
assistance of its members, etc. The second part contains an analysis of the activ- 
ities of the Federation from 1919, from the economic, social and juridical stand- 
points. The author describes in some detail the action taken in regard to wages, 
hours, legislation relating to pension funds and accident insurance, and the set- 
ting up of committees acting for the railwaymen in all negotiations with the 
Management of the Swiss Federal Railways. 


Matousek, Dr. K. Sifrucny vyklad o socialni pojisteni invalidnim a starobnim. 
Prague, Dr. K. Matousek, 1924. 52 pp. 
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Brief exposition of the legislation relating to invalidity and old age insurance 
enacted in various countries and analysis of the proposed law on this matter in 
Czechoslovakia. e 


Méhrke, Agnes. Wirtschaft und Sozialpolitik. Schriften des Verbandes der 
weiblichen MHandels- und Biroangestellten. Berlin-Wilmersdorf, Verlag des 
Verbandes der weiblichen Handels- und Biiroangestellten, 1924. 23 pp. 

Paper submitted by the author to the General Meeting of the German Federa- 
tion of Shop Assistants and Clerks held at Eisenach 9-11 June 1924. The thesis 
maintained is that the wage-earners, in seeking to improve their social or labour 
conditions, must not overlook the general interest of the German people, and that 
their policy should therefore aim at relieving the present distress of the nation as 
a whole. 


Myers, James. Representative Government in Industry. New York, George Doran 
& Company, 1924. x1 + 249 pp. 

The object of this book is to present in some detail a picture of employee repres- 
entation at work by explaining the technique necessary for successful operation 
and to give an analysis of the economic, social and moral factors which, in the 
writer’s opinion, are exercising a direct bearing upon the actual operation of 
works councils. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Social Adequacy of Foreign Nationals 
in the United States. A critical review of *‘ Analysis of America’s Modern Melting 
Pot’’. Special Report, No. 28. New York, 1924. v + 42 pp. 


Noaro, Guiseppe Candide. Manuale della Legislazione italiana sul Lavoro e 
sulla Previdenza sociale. Second edition. Rome, Stabilimento typografico C. 
Colombo, 1924. xvi + 177. 

Summary of labour legislation in Italy. The author considers the machinery 
for the administration of the laws (factory inspectorate, etc.), the juridical position 
of employers’ and workers’ organisations ; legislative measures relating to labour 
agreements, the working day, labour conditions of women and children, industrial 
hygiene, employment and migration, social insurance and assistance, and indus- 
trial tribunals. 


Norges Rederforbund. Beretning angaaende forbundets virksomhet i perioden 
1. Mai 1923 — 30. Juni 1924, med Fortegnelse over styre, kredsinddeling, indmeldte 
medlemmer og tonnage. Christiania, Bentzens Boktrykkeri, 1924. 80 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Norwegian Shipowners’ Association during the 
period 1 May 1923 to 30 June 1924. During the period under review the 
membership decreased by 9, and on 1 July 1924 it amounted to 349, with 1,090 ves- 
sels ; the registered tonnage of steam and motor vessels is shown as 1,911,696 gross 
registered tons, and that of sailing vessels (as 80,876 as compared with 141,494 
in 1922), or a total of 1,992,572. 

A special employers’ section ( Arbeidsgiveravdeling) of 10 pages gives a survey 
of working conditions at sea in the Mercantile Marine of Norway and of the other 
Scandinavian countries. During the period under review the Norwegian Shipowners’ 
Association only entered into agreement with the Norwegian Sailors’ and Stokers’ 
Union (5 November 1923); since the expiry of the arbitration awards (31 Octo- 
ber 1923) no agreement has existed with the Norwegian Ship Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation or Norwegian Mates’ Association. On the request of the Sea Captains’ 
Association, negotiations were started with a view to the drawing up of collective 
agreements, but at the date of the conclusion of the report, this had not led to any 


result. 


Pergolesi, Ferrueeio. Appunti sulla Rappresentanza corporativa nelle Assemblee 
politiche. Preface by F. Mepa. Collezione di opere giuridiche ed economiche. Rome, 
Athenaeum, 1923. 166 pp. 

Mr. Pergolesi examines in this work the political representation of corporate 
bodies. After outlining the history of the representation of the people in public 
administration from the days of the Romans and the praetorship down to the 
Middle Ages, when communal administration was instituted, and modern times 
when the gradual evolution of national representation as practised in the English 
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Parliamentary system and the French “ Etats généraux ’’ reached its culminating 
point in the revolution of 1789, he analyses the modern conception of democratic 
representation and its principal organ, Parliament. A discussion of different 
theories of the delegation of power leads him to conclude that parliaments are, 
above all, the organs of liaison between society and the state, and that any criti- 
cisms of national representation are directed not so much against the principle 
of such representation as against the constitution of the organs designed to carry 
it into practice, organs which the individual exercise of the franchise precludes 
perhaps from ensuring an adequate representation of the interests of a society 
where groups of individuals are associated for various ends. 

Having examined the political constitution suitable to the development of 
corporative representation, the author reviews theories on the subject in Italy and 
other countries, the theoretical criticisms made and the practical objections ad- 
duced, which, heconsiders, are not insuperable. Turning to examples of corporative 
representation the author mentions the International Labour Organisation and 
devotes two chapters to the attempts made to establish corpurative representa- 
tion in Italy, dwelling on the proposed reform of the Senate. The superior ad- 
visory councils and, in particular, the Labour Council, whose functions it has often 
been proposed to extend, are also dealt with at some length. In the last part 
some special problems are examined, in particular the relation between corporative 
and occupational representation. 

On the whole the author concludes in favour of corporative representation, 
holding that it cannot be detrimental to the application of democratic principles. 


Posada, Adolfo. Teoria social y juridica del Estado el Sindicalismo. Buenos 
Ayres, 1922. 419 pp. 

Mr. Posada has summarised in this volume the lectures given by him at the 
Faculty of Law and Social Sciences, University of Buenos Aires, on “ The social 
and juridical theory of the state and trade unionism ’’. In his opinion it is impos- 
sible to elaborate the modern theory of the state without allotting a prominent 
place to trade unionism, which he describes as a wind — or, one might say, a 
hurricane —- which has dispersed the old liberal ideas and upset the institutions 
of the past. According to Mr. Posada, trade unionism is essentially democratic 
and exerts a democratising influence ; hence, whether willingly or no, its social 
action must entail political action. Some pages of this volume are devoted to the 
International Labour Organisation, which the author considers to be “ the great- 
est effort to incorporate the ethics of labour in the sphere of politics ”’. 





Price, T. W. The Story of the Workers’ Educational Association, 1903-1924. 
London, The Labour Publishing Company, 1924. 94 pp. 

This account of the W. E. A., by one who took an active part in its work from 
the beginning, is a description both of the progress of the workers’ education 
movement in Great Britain and the Dominions, and of the personalities that have 
chiefly contributed to it. Experience, the author points out, has proved the 
wisdom of the conviction in the mind of Albert Mansbridge that the problem 
of adult working-class education can be solved only by the co-operation of workers 
and scholars, by trade unions, co-operative societies and similar associations working 
hand-in-hand with the universities. The initial body set up in 1903 after some 
years of effort and struggle started in 1908 on a period of expansion and definite 
organisation. This progress was checked by the war but in the post-war years 
expansion and consolidation have proceeded apace. The history of these four 
periods — the early beginnings, 1903-1907; the years of expansion, 1908-1914; the 
testing time, 1914-1918, and the post-war recovery and expansion — make up the 
body of the book. The Association claims in its 21 years of life to have created 
an adult education movement and to have helped to form an enlightened public 
opinion on educational policy. Its aims for the future are no less ambitious : 
“Not until equality of educational opportunity has been won in its entirety, 
and not until the supreme imporance of education as a social force is so univer- 
sally recognised that there is no longer need to stimulate educational enthusiasm, 
will the W. E. A. admit that its work is done. ”’ 





Problem of Business Forecasting (The). Papers presented at the 85th Annual 
Meeting of the American Statistical Association, Washington, 27-29 December 
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1923. Edited by W. M. Persons, W. T. Foster, and A. J. HETTINGER. Boston 
and New York, Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924. x11 + 317 pp. 

As a composite book to which twenty-seven authors have contributed, this 
work maintains a remarkable uniformity of tone. Whilst dealing with detached 
sections of the problem of business forecasting, such, for instance, as ‘* Trade 
Cycles and Factory Production” by W. I. King, “ Fluctuations in Retail and 
Wholesale Trade” by W. R. Burgess, “ Fluctuations in Railway Tratfic” by 
D. Friday and L. E. Peabody, most of the contributors have examined their sub- 
jects in due perspective without exaggerating their relative importance. Accord- 
ing to the prefatory note, the chief aim of the work is rather to broach the 
question of business forecasting from the problematical standpoint than to indicate 
the precise manner in which forecasts should be made. The main conclusions 
reached thus bear on the nature of the indexes required and the new methods or 
developments which should be introduced with a view to improving existing sys- 
tems of predicting trade. 

Perhaps the most constructive parts of the work are the ‘‘ Example of Business 
Forecasting ”’, in which Charles O. Hardy gives a comprehensive and detailed esti- 
mate of probable conditions in the United States during 1924, and a forecasting 
index prepared by Irving Fisher, by which trade movements may be predicted 
some three to six months in advance. This index reflects the rate of change of 
the price level, and shows a remarkably high correlation, when advanced seven 
months, with the index of the Volume of Trade compiled by the Harvard Com- 
mittee of Economic Research. The student of trade cycles and of general business 
phenomena will find this volume full of valuable data, suggestions and conun- 
drums, 


Richter, Dr. jur. Lutz. Arbeitsrecht als Rechtsbegriff. Schriften des Instituts 
far Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig, No. 3. Leipzig, Erlangen, 1923. 26 pp. 
A study on the scope of industrial law. 


Rives, Paul. La Corvée de joie. Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 
1924. 211 pp. 7 frs. 50. 

Mr. Rives undertook last year a personal enquiry into the attitude adopted 
in varivus French circles in regard to the question of the utilisation of workers’ 
spare time. He questioned not only individual employers and workers but also 
representatives of organisations of every kind : socialist and Christian trade unions, 
employers’ associations, welfare organisations, public, district and local offices, 
etc. A great quantity of facts, figures and opinions was thus collected and these 
have been brought together in a concise form in this small volume. The work 
completes the data made available through the investigations of French factory 
inspectors, carried out in accordance with the directions of the French Ministry 
of Labour, the results of which have been published in the official organ of the 
Ministry. 


Sehwechten, Werner. Arbeitsdienstpflicht. Stuttgart, Fr. A. Perthes, 1924. 
49 pp. 

The institution of compulsory labour in Germany was foreshadowed immedi- 
ately after the war both in the press and in the various political:and economic 
circles. The author of this pamphlet, written for purposes of propaganda, suggests 
that all German subjects should serve a period of two years’ compulsory labour. 
beginning for men at the age of 18 and for women at the age of 17. He examines 
briefly the ethical and financial aspects of the question. 


Seottish Agricultural Organisation Soeiety. Report for the year from 1 January 
to 31 December 1923. Edinburgh. 78 pp. 


Seottish Trades Union Congress. Twenty-seventh Annual Report, 1924. Glas- 
gow, 1924. 164 pp. 


Snowden, M.P., The Rt. Hon. Philip. Labour and the New World. Revised 
Edition. London, New York, Toronto and Melbourne, Cassell and Co., 1924. 
316 pp. 

A second and revised edition of Mr. Snowden’s well known work, originally 
published in 1921, in which are set forth the aims of the British Labour Party. 
The author takes the evolutionary view of economic and social progress, depre- 
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cating the use of violence for the overthrow of the present social order, and holding 
that no improvement can be lasting which is not achieved through democratic 
methods, i.e., “‘ the conscious will of the great mass”. While condemning the 
capitalist system he admits it to be a necessary preparation for what he regards 
as a higher form of organisation and civilisation, and in discussing nationalisa- 
tion he recognises that the chances of success of a nationalised enterprise depend 
largely on the state of efficiency of the industry when acquired by the community. 
As in the first edition the special subjects dealt. with are: nationalisation, the 
land problem, taxation, the organisation of industry, unemployment, the working 
day, education, and the drink problem. Incidentally he refers to the work of the 
International Labour Office in furthering, on an international plane, some of the 
social reforms to which the British Labour Party is committed. In the last chapter 
Mr. Snowden outlines the broad principles of the colonial and foreign policy of the 
Labour Party designed in their application to promote international co-operation. 
He concludes with an attack on the League of Nations as at present constituted, 
denying that it acts in the spirit of the Covenant. It can “ never be effective ”’, 
he declares, “ until it becomes a League of Peoples, acting through democratic 
Parliaments. ” 


Staso, Areangelo di. Jl Problema Italiano. Second edition, Turin, Gobetti, 
1924. 29 pp. 

Pamphlet written for purposes of propaganda and designed to show the neces- 
sity of a liberal policy in Italy, the only policy, the author considers, which can 
restore prosperity to Southern Italy and to agriculture, on which the economic 
welfare of the country depends. 


Stihie, Dr. Zdenko. Pdld Roent Zprdva Vyssi Zemedelské Skoly Druzstevni 
Prague, Ustredni jednota hospodarskych druzstev, 1924. 461 pp. 

The author gives an account of the activities, during the period 1923-1924, of 
the higher school of agricultural co-operation founded at Prague in 1919. This 
institution provides students who have completed preliminary courses at agricul- 
tural] schools with instruction in the theory and application of co-operation. The 
length of the higher courses is one year. The number of students must not exceed 
30. The appendix contains information relating to the Act of 9 April 1873 
and, more generally, on legislation affecting co-operative societies. 


Trades Union Congress and Labour Party. Joint Committee on Production- 
The Waste of Capitalism. Foreword by A. A. Purcett, M.P. London, Labour 
Joint Publications Department, 1924. 118 pp. 

This report embodies the results of an inquiry into the causes which have 
impeded maximum production and into conditions in industries where the Labour 
Party consider a policy of immediate nationalisation cannot be immediately car 
ried out. It is designed as an indictment of the capitalist system and to prove 
the necessity of a new form of control in industry. The conclusions drawn are 
that the loss of production due to the workers — i.e. attributable to strikes and 
workshop rules — “ is exceedingly small compared with that which is due to the 
short comings of employers and managers and to the working of the capitalist 
system itself.’ The principal sources of waste and inefficiency are held to be : 
workers’ lack of status, responsibility, and contro] ; absence of incentive to work 
for profit, making industry, unemployment and insecurity of workers, effects of 
the trade cycle, inadequate organisation and equipment, deliberate restriction 
of output to maintain prices, and, especially, long hours, low wages, and unhealthy 
conditions of work. The Committee intend to carry their enquiry further and to 
present in a second report constructive proposals for remedying these evils and 
raising output to the desired level. 


Union des soeiétés coopératives de la Latvie. Apercu du mouvement coopératif 
en Latvie. Riga, 1924. 83 pp., illustr. 

This pamphlet, published by the Latvian Central Union of Co-operative Soci- 
eties (Centrale Savieniba “‘ Konsums’’), is designed to give foreigners, and especially 
visitors to the Ghent international co-operative exhibition, an idea of the develop- 
ment and the present position of the co-operative movement in Latvia; it also 
contains information respecting the country and the people. The statistics given, 
which relate chiefly to periods not later than the close of 1922, are obtained from 
the various Latvian central co-operative organisations and from official sources. 
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Union Syndicale Suisse. Rapport du Comité de l'Union Syndicale Suisse preé- 
senté aux comités centraux et aux membres des fédérations affiliées, 1920-1924. Berne, 
1924. 104 pp. 

The report of the Swiss Federation of Trade Unions for the period 1920-1924 
describes the activities of the Federation and of the affiliated organisations, their 
relations with the public authorities, and the amalgamations which have taken 
place. A special chapter is devoted to the 8-hour day and the revision of Article 41 
of the Factories Act ; another deals with the financial position of the Federation, 
The report is published in French and in German. 


Ustredni svaz Ceskoslovenskyeh Druzstev v Praze. Zprdva o Cinnosti a Pro- 
tokol Sjezdu v Roce 1923. Prague, 1924. 231 pp. 

In addition to a report on the eighth Congress of the Central Union of Czecho- 
slovak Co-operative Societies held in September 1923, this volume contains the 
reports of the chief officials, the general secretariat of the different services of the 
central organisation, and its various sections. One chapter brings together a 
number of articles on the position of the co-operative movement in Czechoslovakia, 
education in co-operation, women in the co-operative movement, the weak points 
in the movement, etc. Some statistical data complete the volume. 


Valliére, R. de. Choses vues aux Etats Unis. Rapport présenté a l’assemblée 
ordinaire des délégués de l’Union centrale des associations patronales suisses du 
3 juillet 1924, d Berne. Bulletins de Union centrale des associations patronales 
suisses. Zurich, Imprimerie Emile Ruegg, 1924. 34 pp. 

Mr. Valliére, a Swiss engineer, has examined on the spot the methods and results 
of scientific management as applied in the United States. Within thirty-four 
pages he outlines the essential and original features of the Taylor system, showing 
in what measure and with what success it has been applied in the chief under- 
takings in the United States and giving details of organisation personally observed. 
One of the main conclusions drawn from his investigation is that, where the Taylor 
system has been introduced and applied with tact, firmness and perseverance by 
a good manager, the result has been a saving in cost price varying from 40 to 50 per 
cent., while at the same time the worker has been able to increase his earnings 


considerably, and the labour turnover has been much lower. 


Verband Sehweizerischer Arbeitsiimter. Neunzehnter Geschd/ts- Bericht far das 
Jahr 1923. Zurich-Wipkingen, Buchdruckerei Siegfried und Co., 1924. 56 pp. 
It would appear from this report on the activities of the Association of Swiss 
Labour Exchanges and the affiliated local offices, that the position of the labour 
market in 1923 improved throughout the country. Applications for employment 
numbered 283,000, situations offered 211,000, and placings effected 86,000. 


Vozenilek, Dr. Jan. Pozemkovd Reforma v Csl. Republice. Prague, Knihovna 
Ceské Agrarni spolecnosti, 1924. 220 pp. 30 Czech crowns. 

The author, who is Chief of Division in the State Land Office, deals with the 
history and results of agrarian reform in Czechoslovakia. His book is a complete 
account of the whole movement, accompanied by full official statistics carried 
down to the spring of 1924. 

The author first deals with the distribution of landed property before the reform 
and its effects on social, political and agricultural conditions. A summary is given 
of the main legal provisions introducing the reform, and a statement regarding 
the area subject to them and the area in the hands of the public authorities. The 
plan on which the reform is being carried out and the means at the disposal of 
the State Land Office for its execution are then described. The author examines 
the consequences of the distribution of land, showing the change in the division 
of property resulting from the reform, and gives an account of the measures adopted 
on behalf of former employees of big estates, of the encouragement given to 
the co-operative movement, and of the system of credit offered by the state to 
those acquiring land; he describes the arrangements made in connection with 
industrial enterprises affected by land reform (for instance, sugar factories, mills, 
breweries, etc.) ; the expropriation of forests and the future carrying out of the 
programme of land reform are also dealt with. 

In the last chapter the author replies to some criticisms which have been raised 
against reform, and expresses his conviction that land reform will become a work 
of the greatest social significance. 
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Weyr, Dr. Franz, and Dominik, Dr. Rudolf. Grundriss des cechoslovakischen 
Verwaltungsrechtes. Brinn-Prague, Rudolf M. Rohrer, 1922. rv + 316 pp. 

A manual, due to the collaboration of two professors of the University of 
Brinn, dealing with the question of Czechoslovak administrative law considered 
strictly from the juridical standpoint. It is interesting to compare it with the 
work of Professor Rauchberg, entitled Bargerkunde der cechoslovakischen Republik, 
which considers the same problems from the sociological standpoint. 


Wilson, Warren H. The Evolution of the Country Community. Second edition 
enlarged and thoroughly revised. Boston and Chicago, The Pilgrim Press, 1923. 


xt + 259 pp. 


Woodward, Wiiliam Harrison. A Short History of the Expansion of the British 
Empire, 1500-1923. Cambridge, The University Press ; New York, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras, Toronto, The Macmillan Company ; Tokyo, Maruzen-Kabushiki- 
Kaisha; 1924. vin -+ 363 pp., map. 

The fifth enlarged edition of Mr. Woodward’s history, illustrating the broad 
underlying principles which have governed British expansion, covers the changes 
effected by the Peace Treaties and contains an additional chapter on the develop- 
ment of British policy in India. 
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No. 4, Oct., p. 598 (Financial Systems in Social Insurance), line 25 : 
for : German common law 
read : German legislation. 


Ibid., table on p. 641 (Comparison of the Levels of Real Wages in Certain 
Capital Cities), under ” Scandinavian countries and Netherlands ”’. 
for : Cheese, 3.10 
read : Cheese, 0.10. 


No. 5, Nov., p. 890 (Book Notes) : The title of the first publication noted 
under “ Canada ” should read as follows : 
DEPARTMENT OF LaBourR. Thirteenth Annual Report on Labour 


Organi-sation in Canada (for the Calendar Year 1923). Published 
in English and French. Ottawa, F. A. Acland, 1924. 50 cents. 
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